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THE  DOYLE  MANSION— SOME  MEMORIES 
AND  ANECDOTES 


By  Bessie  D.  Fabens 


Introduction 

The  Doyle  House  ceased  to  operate  as  an  institution 
in  1933,  but  by  that  time  it  had  been  going  for  some 
eighty  years  or  more.  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation  it  should  be  said  that  in  its  glory,  it  was  a 
large  yellow  house,  densely  populated  with  members  of  the 
first  families  of  Salem,  at  33  Summer  Street  on  the 
corner  of  Creek  Street. 

The  house  was  originally  built  by  Rev.  Joshua  Spauld- 
ing, who  was  the  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  from 
1785  till  1803.  A division  then  occurred  and  he  went 
off  with  a group  to  found  the  Branch  or  Howard  Street 
Church  which  he  left  in  1814.  The  house  was  built 
about  1800,  but  during  the  early  years,  it  was  a private 
home  and  in  capacity  rather  more  limited  than  most  of 
the  big  three  story  square  houses  of  the  period.  Orig- 
inally it  was  a rather  shallow  house  with  brick  ends  and 
perhaps  a small  ell  very  like  numbers  17,  19  and  25 
Chestnut  Street  and  also  31  Summer  Street  and  8 Chest- 
nut Street  which,  however,  present  their  ends  to  the  street 
and  thus  show  their  shallowness.  This  shallow  house 
with  two  rooms  on  a floor  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
mansion  of  later  years  which  housed  twenty-five  or  thirty 
people,  but  the  windows  of  “Aunt  Caddie’s”  sitting  room 
which  looked  into  the  reception  room  had  once  looked 
over  the  garden,  across  the  creek  with  its  shipyards  and 
down  the  main  harbor. 

The  Doyle  Mansion,  or  “Doyle’s”  as  everyone  fondly 
called  it,  got  its  name  from  one  Thomas  Doyle  who  from 
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1837  to  after  1846,  ran  a boarding  bouse  at  247  Essex 
Street  about  opposite  Barton  Square.  This  Thomas  Doyle 
was  an  Irishman  and  had  an  old  mother  whom  he  had 
brought  over,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle  by  name.  He  himself 
married  a Mary  Upton  in  1822.  The  opening  of  the 
Essex  Street  establishment  occurred  the  same  year  that 
old  Mrs.  Doyle  died.  This  boarding  house  ran  till  1846, 
at  least  under  the  Doyle  management,  but  in  1850,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Bowditch  was  living  in  that  Essex  Street  house 
and  was  running  a boarding  house,  evidently  having  taken 
it  over  from  the  Doyles. 

Till  after  1850,  Thomas  Doyle  disappears  from  the 
Salem  picture,  but  in  1851  he  is  back  again  and  has  a 
boarding  house  at  33  Summer  Street.  This,  therefore,  can 
be  taken  as  the  date  when  the  institution  known  as 
“Doyle’s”  started  and  from  that  time  on,  it  probably  ran 
continuously  for  eighty-three  years.  One  reads  between 
the  lines  that  Thomas  was  not  a very  effective  person  and 
that  his  wife  was,  hence  the  boarding  house  to  keep  the 
family  afloat.  When  she  died  has  not  been  found,  but  the 
business  seems  to  have  been  slightly  intermittent  from 
1869  to  1876,  which  suggests  that  she  died  about  1870. 
In  1872,  Mr.  Doyle  still  lived  at  33  Summer  Street,  but 
one  Henry  L.  Moody  ran  a boarding  house  there.  This 
may  have  continued  for  a year  or  two  before  Thomas  took 
hold  again.  Probably  Thomas  died  about  that  time  for 
Miss  Eliza  J.  Doyle,  probably  his  sister,  took  command 
before  1878  and  ran  the  establishment  till  her  death 
March  13,  1883.  When  she  came  in  1878  she  found  there 
Miss  Caddie  Eabens,  who  was  to  be  the  star  boarder  for 
the  next  fifty-eight  years. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  time  of  this  Doyle  that 
all  the  curious  makeshift  changes  were  made  in  the  house 
which  expanded  its  capacity  and  few  if  any  were  made 
during  its  long  subsequent  career.  Its  thirty  inhabitants 
were  never  allowed  but  one  bathtub  in  all  its  long  career, 
and  baths  were  rather  strictly  “by  appointment  only.” 
The  Doctor’s  apartment,  added  in  Miss  Eliza  Doyle’s 
time,  was  one  of  the  latest  additions. 

In  1883,  Mrs.  Stanley  Batchelder  took  over  the  manage- 
ment and  for  the  next  twenty-three  years,  she  and  her 
energetic  daughter  nobly  maintained  the  prestige  of  the 
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institution.  In  fact  the  house  probably  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties.  Many  distinguished 
homes  in  Salem  were  breaking  up  in  that  period  and  the 
stray  survivors  found  refuge  at  Doyle’s. 

What  made  the  house  such  an  amusing  place  in  these 
years  was  that  not  only  did  its  denizens  all  know  each 
other,  but  they  knew  all  the  ramifications  of  their  family 
histories  for  at  least  four  generations.  It  was  sort  of  a 
big  family  party  with  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  which  go 
with  Hew  England  families,  and  the  impersonal  toleration 
which  prevents  them  from  being  obnoxious. 

Miss  Alice  Batchelder  continued  several  years  after  her 
mother  died,  but  in  1908,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith  took  control 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  supplied  the  refuge  for 
widowed  husbands  and  lonely  spinsters  and  quite  a num- 
ber not  so  lonely.  But  with  the  passing  years  Mrs.  Smith’s 
turn  came  to  hand  over  the  duties,  and  in  1921,  Mrs.  Jane 
A.  Martin  took  up  the  task  and  carried  on  for  twelve 
years  till  the  Roosevelt  panic  finally  killed  the  institution 
in  1933,  as  it  did  so  many  other  valuable  services. 

During  its  long  career  Doyle’s  housed  many  members 
of  the  old  merchant  families  of  Salem.  At  least  five  mem- 
bers of  the  distinguished  Silsbee  family  found  a refuge 
there  at  various  times.  The  Kings  and  the  Cushings 
lived  there  for  considerable  periods.  The  Phillipes  served 
a sentence  of  two  years  under  its  hospitable  roof.  Michael 
Shepard,  a merchant  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  his 
family,  were  long  term  inhabitants.  Other  members  of 
the  Fabens  family  beside  Miss  Caddie  came  in  and  out. 
The  Trumbulls,  Browns  and  Chases  associated  their  names 
with  some  of  its  various  apartments.  Various  ministers 
such  as  Dr.  Latimer  of  the  Horth  Church,  Dr.  Berle  of 
Crombie  Street  (father  of  the  late  notorious  Hew  Dealer), 
filled  in  brief  periods.  That  fine  citizen,  Mr.  J.  Foster 
Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  Haumkeag  Mills,  and  his  family 
were  among  the  last  inhabitants. 

This  historical  sketch  is  intended  to  supply  a back- 
ground to  Miss  Faben’s  vivid  and  amusing  picture  of  life 
in  the  old  house  during  the  Mid-Batchelder  Period.  An- 
other view  of  Doyle’s  at  a period  a little  earlier  than 
that  Miss  Fabens  depicts  is  in  Salem  in  the  Nineties  by  J. 
D.  Phillips.  Most  of  the  data  for  this  note  was  taken 
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from  Salem  Directories  and  Salem  Vital  Records  and 
personal  memories. 


Miss  Fabens's  Memoeies 

It  has  been  a delightful  and  absorbing  pastime  to  set 
down  on  paper  my  memories  of  the  old  Doyle  Mansion 
of  my  childhood.  While  doing  so  I have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  collect  a number  of  anecdotes  from  still  older 
inhabitants  than  myself.  It  was  a place  where  many 
people  had  happy  permanent  homes,  others,  like  my  own 
family,  stayed  there  a few  months  at  a time  in  an  interim 
of  moving  from  one  house  to  another  or  some  such  up- 
heaval. Only  a little  girl  then,  many  of  my  recollections 
may  be  inaccurate,  but  always  having  a great-aunt  and 
cousins  in  residence,  as  it  were,  we  children  were  privileged 
to  pop  in  and  out  at  all  times  to  see  Aunt  Caddie  and  to 
climb  the  King’s  Highway  so  never  lost  touch  with  the  dear 
old  Mansion  at  anytime.  Many  of  these  happenings  took 
place  before  my  day  and  I have  not  attempted  to  speak  of 
its  later  years  and  decline.  This  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
give  those  who  remember  it  well  a pleasant  glimpse  into 
the  past,  and  people  who  never  knew  it  an  idea  of  the 
life  in  the  best  type  of  old  New  England  boarding  house 
about  1889-1890. 

It  was  such  a dignified  house!  It  stood  with  its  broad 
front  square  on  the  sidewalk,  its  two  stone  steps  on  the 
sidewalk  itself.  It  had  three  doors.  The  middle  one  was  the 
main  entrance;  the  right  hand  one,  two  windows  away, 
was  the  doctor’s  door  which  opened  into  a small  hall  and 
two  rooms  always  occupied  by  some  young  doctor  trying 
to  establish  a practice;  the  third  door,  two  windows  away 
and  around  the  comer  to  the  left,  led  to  a side  hall  which 
stretched  an  immense  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
past  two  staircases,  one  directly  behind  the  other.  This 
side  entrance  was  always  unlocked  so  the  boarders  and  in- 
formal visitors  were  constantly  passing  in  and  out  where- 
as formal  callers  went  to  the  middle  door,  rang  the  bell 
and  waited  card  case  in  hand  (if  in  winter  frozen  to  the 
bone)  until  it  pleased  Mary  Moore  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. I will  say  this  for  Mary,  she  had  to  come  a long, 
long  way.  She  was  a faithful  creature  and  a true  bit  of 
the  “old  sod.” 


THE  WINDOW  IN  AUNT  CADDIE'S  ROOM  “THE  HALL  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  FRONT  DOOR, 

THAT  OPENED  INTO  THE  BACK  PARLOR”  WITH  AUNT  CADDIE'S  TWO  WINDOWS” 
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Now,  for  the  back  of  the  Doyle  Mansion.  It  was  as  one 
of  the  young  doctors  said,  “Very  much  ell-ongated.”  Ell 
after  ell  had  been  added  until  one  side  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  which  sloped  down  from 
the  back  of  the  house. 

The  dining  room  and  kitchen  were  in  the  basement. 
Windows,  shoulder  high  in  the  dining  room  looked  out 
into  the  garden,  but  the  kitchen  was  entirely  above  ground 
under  an  over-hanging  story  supported  by  white  pillars. 
Above,  the  roofs  on  different  levels  looked  like  a flight 
of  stairs.  Looking  up  from  the  lower  end  of  the  box- 
bordered  garden  it  was  a pleasant  sight,  the  long  many- 
roofed  ell,  the  handsome  central  door  with  its  flight  of 
stone  steps  and  next  the  big  curved  bay  windows  with 
panes  full  of  greenery. 

It  was  interesting  inside  as  well  as  out.  No  one  knew 
where  the  original  house  ended  and  the  additions  began. 
For  instance,  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  for  her  sitting 
room  what  would  have  been  the  back  parlor  had  the  big 
doors  connecting  it  with  the  front  room  been  open.  As  it 
was  her  room  had  four  windows,  one  of  which  opened  out- 
doors, two  opened  into  the  front  hall,  and  one  into  the 
general  parlor.  These  last  three  had  white  blinds  dis- 
creetly closed  over  the  lower  sash. 

The  window  which  opened  out  of  doors  looked  out  on 
the  side  entrance  and  not  many  of  those  who  came  and 
went  escaped  the  eye  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Here  she 
had  her  Davenport  desk  and  here  she  wrote  her  diaries 
or  sat  in  her  low  rocker  by  the  register.  This  register  in 
summer  was  covered  by  a sofa  cushion  as  a low  fire  was 
kept  in  the  furnace  to  keep  the  dampness  of  rains  and  sea 
fogs  from  creeping  in  and  the  heat  came  up  even  if  the 
register  was  closed. 

This  dear  old  lady  was  my  great-aunt,  Miss  Caroline 
Augusta  Fabens,  Aunt  Caddie  to  us,  and  we  children 
loved  to  visit  her.  The  wall  paper  of  her  sitting  room 
was  dark  red  with  a velvety  surface  and  one  of  the 
charms  of  a call  on  Aunt  Caddie  was  moving  the  silk 
fringed  Christmas  card  which  was  near  her  desk  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  room  and  pressing  it  against  the  wall- 
paper where  to  our  delight  it  clung. 

In  the  evening  Aunt  Caddie  sat  by  a gas  drop-light 
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with  a sunflower  shade  and  played  anagrams  with  sundry 
others  for  she  had  many  visitors.  Cards  were  taboo  but 
she  had  four  sets  of  numbers  on  little  squares  of  card- 
board up  to  thirteen  each  but  she  would  have  been  shocked 
if  told  that  their  potentiality  for  evil  was  equal  to  a pack 
of  cards. 

Our  great-aunt  Caroline  came  to  the  Mansion  in  her 
early  twenties  intending  to  stay  only  three  weeks  and 
remained  fifty-eight  years.  It  was  a very  happy  home  for 
her  and  she  rarely  left  it  for  a night.  Her  family  all  lived 
nearby  and  when  young  she  spent  much  of  her  time  at 
their  houses. 

Her  sitting-room  was  on  the  ground  floor  but  her  bed- 
room was  up  one  flight  in  the  ell  over-looking  the  garden, 
a bright  sunny  room,  a welcome  contrast  to  the  dark 
sitting-room  with  its  one  outside  window  and  crimson 
paper.  Like  most  of  the  bedrooms  it  had  a straw  matting 
with  rugs  here  and  there. 

In  the  closet  were  shelves  of  blue  Staffordshire  and 
Canton  China  never  used  in  all  those  years.  Finally  a 
shelf  broke  down  doing  fearful  damage  and  that  Christ- 
mas Aunt  Caddy  gave  us  a gorgeous  blue  platter.  I re- 
member my  sister  Marie  and  I had  chartered  what  we 
used  to  call  a “sea-going  hack’7  to  take  us  around  deliver- 
ing presents.  It  was  as  slippery  as  glass.  Having  pre- 
sented our  gifts  to  Aunt  Caddie  as  we  were  leaving  she 
gave  us  the  platter.  I was  carrying  it  with  the  greatest 
care  as  we  came  out  the  side  door  and  just  as  we  reached 
the  hack  felt  myself  falling.  Shrieking  to  Marie  to  grab 
the  platter  I gave  myself  up  for  lost  when  the  cab  man 
clasped  me  in  his  arms,  platter  and  all,  and  the  day  was 
saved. 

It  became  advisable  for  Aunt  Caddie  to  have  a combined 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  upstairs  so  my  sister  and  I 
helped  to  settle  her  and  hung  her  pictures.  One  we  could 
not  seem  to  find  just  the  place  for.  It  was  a picture  of  a 
marble  bust  on  a chocolate  background,  very  fashionable 
at  one  time.  We  tried  it  here,  we  tried  it  there.  It  just 
would  not  go.  Finally  this  dear  Maiden  aunt  sat  back. 
“It  does  seem  strange/7  she  said,  with  a twinkle,  “that 
we  can’t  find  a place  for  ‘Chastity7  in  my  room.77 

Almost  all  of  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  had 


"ABOUT  all  the  ladies  had  their  sitting  rooms  furnished  with 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THEIR  HOUSES” 

Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Oveson 


AN  IMMENSE  DISTANCE  TO  THE  REAR  OF  THE  HOUSE  PAST  TWO  STAIRCASES 
From  a drawing  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  C.  Oliver,  in  1895 
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their  private  sitting-rooms,  beautifully  furnished  with  the 
cream  of  the  contents  of  their  houses.  The  owners  of 
the  Mansion,  (out-of-towners)  also  owned  many  antiques 
so  the  halls  and  public  rooms  were  well  furnished.  Most 
people  preferred  to  use  their  own  furniture.  One  chilly 
little  lady  had  her  own  four-poster  with  two  single 
mattresses  side  by  side,  one  of  hair  for  warm  nights  and 
one  of  feathers  in  zero  weather.  Almost  every  room  had 
its  fire-place  or  Franklin  stove.  A legend  grew  up  that 
every  true  Salemite  must  at  sometime  or  other  stay  at  the 
Mansion  and  there  were  very  few  of  us  who  had  not  done 
our  time  there. 

Now,  come  with  me  in  the  side  door,  and  straight  ahead 
to  the  first  staircase,  there  is  one  directly  behind  it,  and 
up  to  the  second  floor;  now  turn  abruptly  to  the  right 
Here  we  find  another  staircase,  hidden  between  two  curving 
walls,  very  steep  and  narrow.  This  is  the  “King’s  High- 
way.” A little  card  at  the  foot  says  “IN.”  So  we  toil 
up  to  a glass  door  at  the  top.  A knock  and  gentle  Miss 
Annie  King  opens  the  door  and  welcomes  us  to  her  domain, 
which  consists  of  a large  low-studded  parlor  or  sitting- 
room,  no  living  rooms  in  those  days,  and  two  pleasant 
bedrooms.  Here  she  and  her  handsome  older  sister  live 
and  have  lived  for  years  surrounded  by  their  treasures, 
beautiful  antiques,  many  brought  home  in  sailing  vessels, 
and  things  they  had  picked  up  on  their  travels.  The 
sitting-room  was  indeed  a pleasant  place  with  its  sunny 
windows  over-looking  the  garden  and  its  handsome  Frank- 
lin stove  picked  out  with  gleaming  brass  but,  no  doubt, 
you’re  thinking  “Lovely,  but  what  a fire  trap.”  Here  is 
where  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Doyle  Mansion 
comes  to  the  fore.  Open  one  of  the  many  doors,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a closet  but  keep  on,  open  the  door  at  the 
back,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a bedroom  which  leads 
through  to  the  wide  front  stairs  and  down  to  the  front 
door..  If  you  are  still  worried  and,  I am  sure,  by  this 
time  confused,  let  us  go  into  Miss  Annie’s  bedroom  and 
open  a door  there;  this  leads  us  to  the  top  of  an  upright 
piano  in  the  Pitman’s  parlor  on  a lower  level.  In  an  emerg- 
ency what  could  be  easier  either  to  leap  like  a chamois 
from  the  top  to  the  keyboard  and  thence  to  the  floor,  or 
put  out  your  feet  and  slide.  So  you  see  it  was  all  very 
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safe  and  convenient.  As  it  happened  no  such  emergency 
ever  arose  and  the  two  sisters  lived  their  quiet  helpful 
lives  there  until  Miss  Annie  was  left  alone.  Advancing 
years  made  the  Highway  too  difficult.  She  moved  down 
into  the  doctor’s  rooms  then  vacant. 

Miss  Mary  was  very  artistic  and  painted  China,  but 
don’t  think  for  a minute  that  it  was  the  usual  moss  rose- 
bud variety.  Miss  Mary  had  the  cream  of  the  Orient  for 
her  inspirations  in  the  form  of  gorgeous  brocaded  books 
full  of  birds,  flowers,  butterflies  and  insects  of  all  hues 
of  the  rainbow  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  These  she 
copied  beautifully  on  tiles,  plates  and  a variety  of  shapes 
of  China.  Proud  indeed  was  the  possessor  of  one  of  these 
unusual  pieces. 

Miss  Annie  had  no  artistic  leanings,  but  her  quiet 
sense  of  humor  delighted  those  who  knew  her  well.  Any 
woman  who  worked  for  her  living,  had  her  interest  and  I 
have  known  her,  when  no  longer  young,  to  walk  over  two 
miles  to  pay  her  laundress  who  had  come  when  she  was 
not  at  home  and  whom  she  thought  might  need  the  money 
at  once. 

The  Mansion  true  to  its  nature  abounded  in  staircases. 
I can  clearly  remember  eleven  and  two  more  were 
rumored;  they  were  probably  in  the  servants’  quarters,  to 
which  I never  penetrated.  On  the  other  hand  the  plumb- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  was  scanty.  To  be  sure  every  room 
had  a set  basin  or  bowl  and  pitcher  equipment  and  there 
were  three  toilets  all  on  the  ground  floor  but  the  house 
boasted  only  one  complete  bathroom  with  tub.  This  rare 
specimen  was  most  strategically  placed,  opening  off  the 
front  hall  just  opposite  the  general  sitting  room  door. 

A peppery  old  gentleman  who  had  the  front  room  next 
to  the  front  door  had  the  agreeable  habit  of  locking  the 
bathroom  and  pocketing  the  key  every  Saturday  noon 
thus  insuring  himself  plenty  of  hot  water  for  his  weekly 
tub.  This  outrage,  meekly  accepted  by  the  landlady,  and 
protested  in  vain  by  the  boarders,  incensed  young  Dr. 
Percy  who  had  recently  hung  out  his  shingle  at  the  side 
door.  Protests  being  unheeded,  he  got  a duplicate  key 
and  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  gathered  all  his  washing 
and  proceeded  to  use  up  the  hot  water.  The  landlady 
hovered  outside  making  plaintive  appeals. 


"LOOKING  UP  FROM  THE  GARDEN  . . . THE  HANDSOME  CENTRAL  DOOR  WITH  THE  FLIGHT 
OF  STONE  STEPS,  AND  NOTE  THE  BIG  BAY  WINDOW” 


Courtesy  of  Philip  Horton  Smith 
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“But,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. expects  to  find  hot  water  for 

his  Saturday  night  hath.” 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Percy,  “does  he  pay  extra  for  it  and 
the  privilege  of  locking  up  the  bathroom  so  no  one  can 
use  it?” 

“No  ....  but  he  always  has  and  he  will  be  very  angry.” 

“Well,  I am  very  angry,”  said  Dr.  Percy,  “and  I need 
hot  water  so  I am  using  it  and  I expect  to  do  so  whenever 
the  bathroom  is  unoccupied  if  I wish  to.” 

History  does  not  tell  of  the  repercussions  of  the  fray  but 
the  irate  hot  water  hoarder  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy  at  table 
and  ignored  him  for  weeks  which  troubled  Dr.  Percy  not 
at  all  and  afforded  keen  delight  to  everyone  else. 

One  young  member  of  the  household,  a very  pretty  girl, 
had  a most  devoted  swain  whom  she  always  entertained  in 
their  private  sitting  room,  but  one  rainy  afternoon  her 
mother  had  a tea  party  and  May  had  to  receive  Win  in  the 
downstairs  parlor  (no  movies  then).  This  was  particu- 
larly public  because  it  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  front  and  side  hall  and  people  passed  through  con- 
tinually. Poor  May,  saying  she  felt  a draught,  would 
close  the  door  into  the  hall.  The  result  was  that  several 
people  opened  the  door,  poked  their  heads  in,  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  go  out  the  front  door  into  the  rain  and  in 
the  side  door.  Poor  May  seeing  them  pass  in  the  side 
hall  felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  Win,  however, 
was  proof  against  such  small  matters. 

This  sitting-room  or  parlor  was  a large  well-propor- 
tioned room  over-looking  the  garden.  In  the  center  was 
r table  and  on  two  sides  were  sofas  with  roses  and  grapes 
carved  on  their  curving  backs.  Over  one  hung  the  fam- 
ous engraving  of  “Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France”  and  as 
if  to  follow  a Franklin  theme,  one  of  his  handsome  stoves 
stood  in  front  of  the  chimney.  Here  members  of  the 
household  would  often  gather  just  before  a meal  and  one 
day  Mr.  Henry  Sullivan,  agent  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills, 
said  to  Dr.  Percy,  “I  am  an  impulsive  man  and  I think 
I made  a great  mistake  today.  Professor  Bell  came  into 
my  office  and  begged  me  to  take  a thousand  shares  in  his 
company  at  seven  dollars.  I admire  him  very  much  and 
he  said  it  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  him  so  I made  him 
out  a cheque  and  he  gave  me  the  stock.  I put  it  in  my 
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box  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  seven  thousand.”  At  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  death,  he  left  over  two  million  dollars  due  to 
that  kindly  impulsive  act. 

The  only  way  to  the  dining-room  was  through  this  room. 
A steep  narrow  stairway  led  down  to  it  past  a niche  where 
lived  the  big  brass  dinner  bell  which  Mary  Moore  wielded 
vigorously  three  times  a day.  Once  safely  down,  it  proved 
to  be  a pleasant  place.  Bright  yellow  walls  with  blue 
platters  hanging  on  them,  crisp  white  curtains  at  the 
shoulder-high  windows,  oil  cloth  on  the  floor  and  two  long 
tables  covered  with  damask.  Here  the  family  of  all  ages, 
thirty-five  strong,  gathered  at  one  time.  Ho  elasticity 
in  meals  then  except  perhaps  at  breakfast.  Dinner  at 
one,  supper  at  six  and  very  good  meals  they  were  too. 

At  one  table  Miss  Batchelder  our  landlady,  presided 
with  her  old  mother  beside  her.  Mrs.  Batchelder  was  a 
quiet  gentle  soul  who,  I think,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Miss  Batchelder,  very 
capable  and  business-like  during  the  day,  blossomed  out 
in  evening  dress  at  supper,  hoping,  I suppose,  to  lend  a 
metropolitan  air  and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us,  though 
I don’t  remember  anyone  else  with  low  neck  or  short 
sleeves,  but  all  the  ladies  looked  very  nice  in  taffetas  with 
broad  net  collars. 

The  Doyle  Mansion  boasted  a factotum  named  G-eorge 
Magoon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  furnaces, 
the  garden  and  the  shoveling.  As  I think  of  it  now  he 
must  have  had  a good  deal  to  do,  but  also  seemed  to  have 
a great  deal  of  leisure  most  of  which  in  Summer  he  spent 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  chewing  a piece  of  grass.  He 
was  an  uncouth  gangling  individual  with  a short  beard 
which  looked  to  be  always  full  of  ashes  and  I think  it 
probably  was.  He  spoke  very  slowly  and  his  deep  voice 
sounded  as  if  it  was  echoing  in  an  empty  room.  He  was 
paid  little  but  had  an  enormous  appetite;  a pie  to  him 
was  just  a morsel  and  an  explosion  in  the  kitchen  during 
meals  generally  meant  that  George  had  filched  a pie. 
Suddenly  like  a bolt  from  the  blue  came  the  news  that 
George  had  inherited  a fortune  from  Ireland.  Great  were 
the  speculations  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor  and  the  size 
of  the  legacy.  We  all  began  to  see  that  if  one  could  take 
away  George’s  ashy  beard  and  put  some  intelligence  into 


"above,  the  roofs  in  different  levels,  looked  like 

A FLIGHT  OF  STAIRS  " 


From  a drawing  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  C.  Oliver,  in  1895 
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his  vacant  blue  eyes  that  he  had  excellent  and  refined 
features.  The  legacy  did  materialize — only  a few  hun- 
dreds— but  no  title  came  with  it  as  we  had  fondly  hoped. 
Another  favorite  place  for  George  to  spend  his  leisure 
hours  was  further  up  the  street  at  a bakery  with  its  great 
brick  oven.  Here  people  brought  their  beans  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  be  baked  for  twenty-four  hours  for  Satur- 
day night’s  supper.  Saturday  it  was  the  most  delicious 
smelling  place,  no  cooking  smell  has  ever  equalled  it  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  aroma  of  newly-made  bread.  Here,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  bakery,  George  would  be  taking  his 
afternoon  off  and  when  I asked  for  my  pot  of  beans 
would,  showing  no  sign  that  he  had  ever  seen  me  before, 
take  up  a long-handled  shovel  and  bring  out  from  the 
cavernous  oven  my  beans  still  bubbling  underneath  and 
all  brown  and  crispy  on  top.  Added  to  these  was  a moist 
steamy  brown  bread.  Oh ! those  Saturday  nights ! 

In  a household  of  thirty-five  people  of  varied  ages  life 
was  always  interesting.  Each  person  was  perfectly  inde- 
pendent in  his  comings  and  goings  and  no  one  need  enter 
into  the  family  life  more  than  they  chose.  There  was  al- 
ways interesting  and  enlivening  talk  at  meal  times ; guests 
and  new  comers  added  spice. 

One  evening  as  Hr.  Percy,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  was 
just  settling  into  his  easy  chair  with  a groan  of  comfort 
a tremulous  knock  came  on  his  inside  door.  With  a sigh 
he  rose  and  opened  it  to  find  little  Miss  Jencks  fluttering 
with  alarm. 

“Oh,  Dr.  Percy,”  she  cried,  “my  brother-in-law  has 
been  taken  very  ill.  Will  you  please  come  at  once?” 

Only  pausing  to  pick  up  his  bag  the  doctor  followed  as 
Miss  Jencks  scurried  around  corners  and  breathlessly 

climbed  stairs  to  the  room  of  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  

a retired  Philadelphia  minister.  The  attack  proved  to 
be  acute  indigestion  and  when  the  patient  was  relieved 
Dr.  Percy  having  noticed  a slight  heart  condition,  said 

pleasantly,  “Do  you  ever  use  tobacco,  Mr. ?”  and  was 

quite  unprepared  for  an  explosion  from  Miss  Jencks. 
“Why,  Dr.  Percy,  I’m  surprised  at  you,  asking  such  a 
question  of  a person  like  Mr. . The  idea ! The  noxi- 

ous weed!  Indeed!” 

Quite  abashed  and  to  change  the  subject  Dr.  Percy 
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asked  Miss  J encks  if  she  would  get  him  another  glass,  and 
as  she  bustled  indignantly  out  of  the  room,  he  turned 
apologetically  towards  the  man  on  the  bed.  His  patient 
smiled  broadly  at  him,  closed  one  eye,  and  whispered 
cautiously,  “I’ve  chewed  for  forty  years !” 

The  two  Pitman  sisters,  Miss  Fredericka  (Freddy) 
and  Miss  Clara,  whose  upright  piano  served  as  a fire- 
escape  for  the  Kings,  lived  at  the  Mansion  for  years; 
a third  sister,  Miss  Addie,  came  and  went,  being  house- 
keeper for  a cousin  in  a nearby  town.  In  her  palmiest 
days  Miss  Freddy,  the  oldest,  had  sung  in  Grace  Church 
choir,  but  at  that  time  she  only  assisted  Miss  Clara  with 
her  dancing  class.  Miss  Clara  was  an  attractive  little 
person  of  the  Dolly  Yarden  type  and  to  see  her  stand  in 
old  Hamilton  Hall  facing  her  enormous  class  of  boys  and 
girls  with  her  skirt  daintly  held  up  just  enough  to  show 
her  pretty  little  slippers  and  ankles  and  about  an  inch  of 
white  lace  ruffle  would  be  a lesson  to  the  modern  dancing 
teacher  in  shorts.  Miss  Clara  was  an  excellent  disciplin- 
arian and  her  displeasure  was  quickly  felt  at  any  rough 
and  tumble  practices.  Indeed,  we  lined  up  most  meekly 
and  toed  out  in  first  position  without  a murmur.  In  those 
days  to  toe  out  was  correct ; now  it  is  very  bad,  but  I don’t 
think  toeing  in  will  ever  have  it’s  day.  We,  little  girls, 
all  had  our  bonbon  boxes  and  passed  them  around  full  of 
sticky  jujubes  and  sugar-plums;  at  last,  however,  so  many 
were  spilled  and  so  much  attention  given  to  them  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  them  into  the  hall.  I must  ad- 
mit that  jujubes  sticking  to  our  shoes  did  not  make  for 
good  dancing,  but  at  the  time  we  considered  it  a great 
deprivation. 

While  Miss  Clara  taught  us,  Miss  Freddy  thumped  on 
the  piano,  and  away  we  went  one-two-three,  one-two-three. 
Later  Miss  Clara  played  and  Miss  Freddy  acted  as  lieu- 
tenant, dancing  with  any  left  over  boy  or  girl  and  show- 
ing dull  little  feet  how  to  trip  it  in  a corner.  We  all 
loved  our  weekly  lessons,  but,  oh!  the  marvelous  last 
day!  with  its  cotillion,  (we  called  it  the  German) 
favors  and  ice-cream  and  cake! 

Seeing  the  Mansion  standing  on  the  quiet  street  shaded 
by  the  old  elms  one  would  think  that  nothing  of  the  out- 
side world  even  touched  it,  but,  my  goodness,  it  was  really 


THE  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  DOYLE  MANSION, 
from  a survey  made  in  1936  by  Philip  Horton  Smith 

No  measurements  of  the  ell  were  made  as  the  Holyoke  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which 
bought  the  property,  promptly  tore  down  the  high  narrow  ell  which  contained  a surprising  number  of 
rooms,  baths,  stairs  and  service  arrangements. 
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cosmopolitan.  For  instance,  ti  e Secretary  of  the  Korean 
Embassy  stayed  there  for  six  months.  He  evidently  came 
to  rest,  though  how  he  heard  of  our  old  mansion  no  one 
knew.  He  was  not  well  and  became  a patient  of  Dr. 
Percy.  A great  reader  as  well  as  linguist,  the  doctor  many 
times  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  fairly  snowed  under  by 
all  the  latest  periodicals.  One  day  he  said,  “Doctor,  why 
does  your  country  send  missionaries  to  Korea?  In  these 
magazines  I find  many  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  an  instant  in  my  land.”  Evidently  the  treatment  he 
followed  helped  him  for  he  asked  Dr.  Percy  to  return  to 
Korea  with  him,  telling  him  of  the  splendor  and  luxury 
of  his  home  and  what  he  could  do  to  place  him  as  court 
physician. 

Dr.  Percy  admired  the  Korean  for  his  fine  character, 
courtesy  and  ability  and  it  was  a great  temptation  for  a 
struggling  young  doctor  who  had  yet  to  establish  a prac- 
tice. He  asked  time  to  consider  the  question  and  that 
night  thrashed  out  the  pros  and  cons.  He  was  not  mar- 
ried and  had  his  way  to  make.  This  offer  meant  a large 
regular  salary,  a chance  to  see  the  world  and  perhaps  to 
study  Oriental  diseases.  On  the  other  hand  his  father 
and  mother  were  no  longer  young  and  they  had  done  every- 
thing for  him  and  after  all  he  had  got  a toe  hold  in  Salem 
.and  loved  his  work.  Each  day  he  felt  he  was  becoming 
better  known  and  he  enjoyed  his  life  in  Salem.  The  next 
day  he  told  Dr.  Chuan  that  he  thought  it  best  to  refuse 
his  offer,  a decision  he  was  never  to  regret  for,  alas,  Dr. 
Chuan  took  back  to  his  homeland  some  western  ideas  and 
six  months  later  the  Empress  said,  “Off  with  his  head!” 
and  off  it  came. 

Then,  too,  we  had  Senor  Elias  Ahuja  from  Spain.  He 
was  the  scion  of  a wealthy  Spanish  family  sent  over  here 
to  study  some  business,  cotton  I think.  He  became  a great 
favorite  and  used  to  distribute  Spanish  stamps  among  the 
stamp  enthusiasts. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  minister  of  the  Crombie  Street 
Church,  was  straight  from  Scotland,  as  Scotchy  as  could 

be. 

Also  we  had  returned  natives.  Salemites  who  had  made 
their  homes  in  other  lands  and  returned  to  settle  down  in 
their  home  town.  Among  these  were  the  Hon.  Stephen 
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H.  Phillips,  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  and  later 
holding  the  same  office  in  Hawaii,  and  his  wife  and  two 
husky  boys.  They  stayed  for  two  years  or  until  they  left 
to  occupy  their  own  home.  With  his  top  hat,  side  whiskers 
and  beautiful  white  hair  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  impressive 
sight. 

My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fabens,  who  as  long 
as  her  health  allowed,  divided  her  time  between  Paris  and 
Salem,  often  stayed  in  the  old  mansion,  her  favorite  rooms 
being  the  third  floor  front,  two  large  low-studded  rooms 
and  beyond  at  the  head  of  a back  stairway  a tiny  little 
room  known  as  the  “Thimble”  where  her  maid  Johanna 
slept. 

In  bringing  this  to  a close  it  seems  as  if  so  much  more 
had  been  left  unsaid  than  said  and  so  many  old  friends 
not  mentioned,  but  the  task  is  endless  and  perhaps  some 
other  interested  person  may  add  something  to  this  feeble 
attempt  to  bring  back  old  times. 


WILLIAM  ASHBY  OF  NEWBURYPORT 
AND  HIS  LAUREL  PARTIES 


By  Roland  H.  Wood  well 


The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of  merci- 
ful men  “which  have  no  memorial,  who  are  perished  as 
though  they  had  never  been.”  William  Ashby,  who  was 
courageous,  prosperous,  and  prominent  as  well  as  merci- 
ful has  barely  escaped  being  forgotten.  He  is  remem- 
bered only  because  of  some  verses  written  by  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier. 

He  was  born  in  1787  at  Battle,  England,  the  son  of 
William  Ashby,  who  was  a member  of  a family  that  had 
been  engaged  for  generations  in  foreign  trade.  In  1804, 
this  trade  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
William  Ashby,  Sr.,  encouraged  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  David  Merritt,  to  settle  in  America.  His  son 
William,  then  seventeen  years  old,  went  with  them.  A 
year  later  they  were  carrying  on  a trading  business  at 
Sacketts  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario  when  the  elder  William 
Ashby  came  to  this  country.  He  immediately  brought 
them  back  to  civilization.  They  lived  for  a time  at 
Marblehead,  where  David  Merritt  established  an  express 
business  from  that  town  and  Salem  to  Boston. 

William,  Jr.,  probably  worked  at  times  for  his  brother- 
in-law  but  seems  to  have  lacked  ambition  and  steadiness 
of  purpose  until  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Terry,  who  was 
born  at  Brighton,  England,  October  3,  1791.  Her  mother 
was  a wealthy  widow  then  living  in  Boston.1  He  came 
to  Newburyport  with  his  father  and  engaged  with  him  in 
a general  trade  or  express  business  between  Newburyport 
and  Canada.  In  an  item  in  the  account  book  of  John 
Woodwell,  who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  shipbuilding  firm 
of  Woodwell  Brothers,  it  is  recorded  that  the  firm  paid 
William  Ashby  fifty  cents  on  February  8,  1836,  for 
“freight  of  copper.”  In  1840  he  was  the  Newburyport 
agent  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Merchandise  Train,  which, 
beginning  December  1,  ran  from  Boston  to  Newburyport 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  returning  the  same  even- 
ing; goods,  it  was  advertised,  would  be  delivered  in  any 

1 Facts  given  me  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carrick  of  New  York,  a 
great-granddaughter. 
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part  of  Boston.  The  advertisement2  is  signed  by  David 
Merritt,  Ashby’s  nephew,  for  many  years  a Boston  and 
Maine  superintendent. 

All  accounts  agree  that  this  express  business  preceded 
the  iron  foundry  which  he  established  in  partnership  with 
David  Merritt,  but  it  cannot  have  preceded  it  by  more 
than  a few  years.  In  1827  the  firm  of  Merritt  and 
Ashby — William  Ashby,  Jr.,  of  Newburyport  and  David 
Merritt  of  Salem — made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.3  The  business  was  then  carried  on  by  Wil- 
liam Ashby  alone.4 

There  must  have  been  considerable  demand  for  iron 
and  for  iron  machinery  at  this  time  and  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  Mills  were  being  built  in  the  Merrimac 
valley  and  the  shipyards  were  still  active.  Woodwell 
Brothers  bought  iron — but  not  “ironwork” — from  Wil- 
liam Ashby  on  several  dates  between  1834  and  1845,  the 
highest  amount  paid  being  $34.36  and  the  lowest  $8.00. 
The  iron  was  probably  imported;  but  isn’t  there  a possi- 
bility that  bog  iron  was  used?  One  of  Ashby’s  descend- 
ants says  that  “he  had  invested  in  an  iron  mine  in  New- 
bury.” Was  that  mine  perhaps  a bog  similar  to  those 
which  supplied  iron  for  a hundred  years  to  the  iron  works 
in  Salisbury,  now  Amesbury?  As  Judge  Pettingell  has 
explained  in  a recent  article  on  “Powow  Biver  Indus- 
tries,”5 bog  iron  is  “a  mineral  mass  which  precipitates  in 
the  bottom  of  ponds  and  swamps  and  can  be  raked  or 
dredged  out  and  smelted  as  other  iron.” 

The  business  must  have  been  profitable,  for  in  1868,  a 
few  years  after  his  retirement,  Ashby  listed  his  property 
as  follows : 

Homestead  and  garden 

75  shares  Western  Railroad 

16  shares  Boston  & Maine  Railroad 
2 shares  Old  Colony  Railroad 
7 shares  Tremont  Bank,  Boston 

18  shares  Bartlett  Mills 
6 shares  Rocks  Bridge 

2 Newburyport  Herald,  December  4,  1840. 

3 Newburyport  Herald,  November  13,  1827. 

4 Newburyport  Herald,  January  31,  1881. 

5 Newburyport  Daily  News,  April  14,  1945. 
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United  States  Bonds  $5300 

Part  ownership  with  Thomas  M.  Clark  of  large  section 
of  flats  extending  as  far  southeast  as  garden  of  Eben 
Bradbury 

French  claim  bought  at  auction6 

Thus  far  William  Ashby’s  life  is  a typical  nineteenth 
century  success  story.  There  is  nothing  atypical  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  also  active  in  reform  movements.  For 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  growth  of  private  for- 
tunes and  the  increase  in  material  comforts  left  men  with 
time  and  strength  for  ventures  in  more  or  less  practical 
idealism. 

In  1838  Ashby  was  interested  in  a world  peace  move- 
ment. He  attended  as  a delegate  a Peace  Convention 
in  Boston,  the  other  delegates  being  Henry  C.  Wright, 
Elizabeth  L.  B.  Wright,  Hannah  L.  Stickney,  and  Bichard 
Plumer.  Hon-Besistance  was  the  method  favored  by  the 
convention,  a method  which  seemed  dangerous  and  ridicu- 
lous to  a correspondent  of  the  Hewburyport  Herald. 
This  correspondent,  who  signed  himself  “Common  Sense,” 
published  the  names  of  the  delegates  and  concluded  a 
letter  of  sarcastic  comment  with  this  suggestion : 

“It  is  but  charity  to  those  who  disagree  with  them;  to 
hope  that  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  in  the  land,  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  invitation  [no  resistance  to 
aggression],  until  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  society 
have  not  a rag  left  to  cover  them.” 

William  Ashby  had  evidently  not  lost  the  quality  of 
normal  human  indignation,  and  his  reply  in  the  Herald 
October  6, 7 makes  him  seem  charmingly  vigorous  and 
courageous,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  pro- 
fession of  the  convention  that  he  had  just  attended : 

I find  in  your  paper  today  a correspondent  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Common  Sense,  bringing  my  name  with  that  of  others 
before  the  public,  on  account  of  supposed  participation  in 
a late  Peace  Convention.  I do  not  see  that  any  of  the  per- 
sons thus  put  forward  are  accountable  to  your  correspondent 
for  having  attended  such  Convention,  or  in  how  far  they 

6 Scrapbook  owned  by  Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

7 Newburyport  Herald,  October  6,  1838. 
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joined  in  its  votes  and  conclusions.  The  people  of  Newbury- 
port  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  they  are  quiet,  order- 
ly, and  peaceful  citizens,  and  beyond  this  they  have  no  wish 
or  pretensions.  I should  not  notice  the  communication  was 
it  not  for  the  last  note  of  your  kind  and  amiable  correspond- 
ent, wherein  he  endeavours  so  meanly  to  conjure  a mob 
spirit  to  do  what  he  wished  might  be  done,  but  has  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  it  himself.  I think  I know  the  spirit  of 
my  fellow  townsmen  too  well  to  fear  that  this  attempt  will 
do  other  than  cover  the  writer  with  shame  and  infamy  in 
their  estimation,  and  I distinctly  disclaim  any  intention 
whatever  to  reply  to  your  correspondent,  or  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  further  than  what  I might  accomplish 
with  a cowhide  for  such  a dastardly  and  cowardly  attack  in 
thus  arraigning  peaceable  citizens  before  the  public ; and  this 
I promise  to  apply  whenever  he  may  feel  disposed  to  give  me 
the  opportunity,  and  which  may  show  him  that  I am  not  so 
ultra  as  he  may  imagine,  with  such  a dastardly  provocation. 

You  will  permit  me,  however,  to  observe,  as  my  name  has 
been  thus  gratuitously  brought  before  the  public,  that  I at- 
tended that  convention  as  an  individual  only,  who  felt  that 
he  had  a perfect  right  to  do  so;  and  that  some  parts  of  its 
doings  I approved,  and  others  I did  not. 

If  this  letter  with  its  righteous  wrath  and  boyish  chal- 
lenge is  delightful  proof  of  youthful  spirit  in  a man  of 
fifty-one,  the  letter  that  Ashby  wrote  four  days  later  is 
equally  good  evidence  of  sober  second  thought  and  of  an 
honest  man’s  ability  to  admit  simply  and  sincerely  that 
he  had  been  wrong : 

I owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself,  as  embracing  in  part 
the  peace  principles,  to  recall  the  threat  of  personal  violence 
to  the  person,  who  so  uncourteously  calls  on  the  mob  to  vent 
their  diabolical  passions  on  the  innocent.  The  article  was 
hastily  written,  and  without  sober  reflection.  Violence  is 
neither  a lawful,  justifiable,  or  rational  mode  of  rebuking 
such,  or  any  other  grievances,  and  I am  sure  Christianity 
disallows  it  entirely.  I wish  again  to  point  out  the  particular 
note  to  which  I refer  as  so  exceptionable,  which  is  in  the 
following  words:  [Quoted  above] 

And  I do  hope  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  will  do  justice 
to  my  repeated  request,  to  give  me,  or  the  public  the  name 
of  your  correspondent;  if  his  motives  are  good,  he  need  not 
fear  the  exposure.  To  his  own  conscience  and  the  public 
I leave  him.8 

8 Newburyport  Herald,  October  10,  1836. 
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The  reform  which  overshadowed  all  others  in  nine- 
teenth century  America  was  of  course  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  William  Ashby  wap  interested  in  the  anti- 
slavery movement  for  over  twenty  years.  His  name 
appears  in  this  connection  in  1844.  By  this  time  the 
early  Abolitionists  had  discovered  that  the  fight  was  going 
to  be  harder  than  they  had  at  first  expected;  the  ruling 
class  in  the  South  had  shown  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
easily  convinced  that  slavery  was  inexpedient  as  well  as 
unjust,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
harsh  measures  that  some  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South  would  take  to  preserve  the  existing  order.  Those 
who  were  still  advocating  Abolition  in  1844  knew  that 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed,  socially  ostracized, 
and  even  mobbed.  When  William  Ashby  presided  at  a 
meeting  in  Market  Hall  Sunday  evening,  November  17, 
1844, 9 to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  Jonathan 
Walker,  then  in  Pensacola  prison,  he  was  doing  an  even 
more  courageous  thing  than  did  the  men  who  formed  the 
first  anti-slavery  societies. 

Jonathan  Walker  was  a conductor  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  who  on  June  23,  1844,  started  in  an  open  boat 
with  seven  escaping  slaves  to  try  to  reach  the  Bahama 
Islands,  eight  hundred  miles  away.  Walker  became  ill, 
the  negroes  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  and  the  boat 
drifted  about  until  it  was  picked  up  July  8 by  a Revenue 
cutter.  They  were  taken  to  Key  West  and  from  there 
Walker  was  taken  in  heavy  irons  to  Pensacola.  He  was 
kept  in  prison  a year  before  being  tried;  he  was  heavily 
fined,  sentenced  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  pillory,  and 
branded.  He  is  the  subject  of  Whittier’s  poem  The 
Branded  Hand. 

At  the  meeting  of  which  Ashby  was  chairman  Richard 
Plumer  was  secretary.  The  committee  appointed  to  raise 
funds  consisted  of  Jacob  H.  Young,  Nathaniel  Little,  Dr. 
Mann,  Jacob  Haskell,  and  Ebenezer  Balch. 

William  Ashby’s  interest  in  the  Abolition  movement 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1847  he 
was  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Newburyport  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.10  He  was  one  of  the  Free  Soilers  of 

9 Newburyport  Herald,  November  19,  1844. 

10  Newburyport  Herald,  January  29,  1847. 
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1848. 11  In  1865  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.12  In  1867  he  and 
Richard  Plumer  collected  money  for  a testimonial  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.13 

So  William  Ashby  was  a go-getter,  a money-maker,  and 
along  with  that . a reformer,  a radical.  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  present  connotation  of  all  these  words  we  would 
imagine  his  personality  as  combining  the  cartoonist’s 
ideas  of  a Big  Businessman,  a Communist,  and  a Pro- 
hibitionist. He  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  “He  was  so 
gentlemanly  in  manner  and  expression,”  it  was  said, 
“that  many  of  his  warmest  friends  were  among  his  politi- 
cal opponents.”14 

At  his  home  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Kent  Streets, 
which  he  bought  in  1837,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  James 
E.  Whitney,  he  entertained  radical  speakers  that  very 
likely  no  one  else  in  equally  comfortable  circumstances 
cared  to  do — but  not  all  of  his  guests  were  radicals.  Cer- 
tainly William  Lloyd  Garrison  was,15  and  perhaps  we 
think  that  Whittier  was,  but  were  Lucy  Larcom,  Amos 
Noyes,  Caleb  Cushing?  These  people  drank  afternoon 
tea  in  the  house  or  the  garden — and  Ashby  must  have 
needed  more  than  the  tact  of  a diplomat  if  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Caleb  Cushing  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Perhaps  it  was  Ashby’s  garden  that  helped  to  keep  him 
from  becoming  as  disagreeable  as  some  of  his  fellow- 
Abolitionists.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Newburyport 
to  take  a serious  interest  in  horticulture — and  to  do  the 
work  himself.16  His  first  garden  was  where  City  Hall 
now  stands.  After  he  bought  the  house  on  Kent  Street 
he  laid  out  a garden  of  about  an  acre  extending  along 
Eagle  Street.  It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  with  paths 
bordered  by  box.  He  imported  rare  plants  from  abroad, 
but  was  equally  interested  in  cultivating  wild  flowers. 
Tulips,  aquilegias,  and  a rare  clematis  were  mentioned 

11  Reunion  of  the  Free-Soilers  of  1848,  at  Downer  Landing, 
Hingham,  Mass.,  August  9,  1877.  Boston,  1877. 

12  Newburyport  Herald,  January  28,  1865. 

13  Newburyport  Herald,  April  22,  1867. 

14  Newburyport  Herald,  January  31,  1881. 

15  Newburyport  Herald,  August  23,  1856. 

16  Newburyport  Herald,  July  2,  1856,  February  2,  1881. 
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by  reporters.  In  1858  Mrs.  Ashby  received  second  prize 
for  a display  of  aquilegias  from  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Mr.  Charles  Stockman  has  told  me  that 
Alonzo  Jaques  of  West  Newbury  told  him  that  about 
1860  he  and  Whittier  were  at  Ashby’s  on  anti-slavery 
business;  Ashby  took  them  into  the  garden  to  show  them 
a bleeding-heart,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Europe 
only  about  twelve  years  before. 

Whenever  he  got  a rare  plant  he  was  eager  to  give 
seeds  or  slips  to  other  gardeners.  Miss  Edith  Howe  has 
told  me  that  the  box  in  her  garden  came  from  stock  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Ashby.  In  Merrimac  there  is  a weeping 
willow  from  the  tree  at  Napoleon’s  tomb  at  St.  Helena. 
This  is  its  history.  Ashby  had  several  slips  from  the  tree 
brought  to  him.  He  gave  one  of  them  to  Jonathan  B. 
Sargent.  This  tree  stood  for  many  years  in  the  front 
yard  of  Edmund  N.  Sargent’s  house — Amesbury  road, 
first  house  west  of  site  of  Universalist  church,  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Ollis.  This  tree  has  died,  but 
a tree  grown  from  a slip  from  it  is  now  growing  in  the 
yard  of  the  second  house  east  of  that,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Noone. 

William  Ashby  was  a successful  business  man,  a re- 
former, a man  that  made  friends,  and  a lover  of  plants 
and  flowers.  If  he  had  not  been  all  of  these,  the  Laurel 
Parties — which  alone  are  likely  to  make  him  remembered 
for  a while,  at  least — would  not  have  been. 

The  first  party  was  just  an  unplanned  picnic.  The 
Ashbys  and  a few  out-of-town  friends — tradition  says  that 
they  were  Abolitionists — drove  out  in  a carriage  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  open  air;  it  is  said  that  they  visited  “al- 
most by  accident”  the  spot  at  or  near  which  the  later 
gatherings  were  held.17  This  spot  is  near  the  New- 
buryport  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River  west  of  the 
Ferry  Road  and  is  opposite  the  factory  of  the  Merrimac 
Hat  Corporation.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley.  After  this  the  parties 
were  annual  affairs  until  1870.  At  first  they  were 
probably  quite  informal  and  the  company  largely 
Abolitionist.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  somewhat  sur- 

17  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1860.  Sparhawk,  Frances 
C.,  Whittier  at  Close  Range,  page  115. 
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prisingly  was  present  at  most  of  them  although  he  usually 
avoided  crowds  and  meetings  of  all  sorts.  It  is  from  two 
of  his  letters18  that  we  learn  that  the  1859  party  was  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  that  there  was  a large  gathering  from 
Boston,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Newburyport — 
“a  little  too  fashionable  and  conventional  for  that  com- 
fortable lapse  into  savage  freedom  that  a picnic  implies, 
but  there  were  many  of  the  true  kind.  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot,  but  river,  trees,  and  flowers  were  never  more 
inviting*.”  What  were  the  poet’s  thoughts  on  this  day? 
They  were  of  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell,  whom  he  had 
known  when  they  were  young  and  with  whom  he  was  now 
exchanging  letters  filled  with  tenderness  and  humour.  On 
the  day  before  the  party  he  wrote  to  her:  “How  happy 

and  proud  I should  be  to  have  thee  with  us !”  and  on  the 
day  following  he  wrote:  “How  I wished  for  thee!  I 

would  fain  have  all  I enjoy  with  thee.” 

After  the  party  Whittier  went  to  the  home  of  Margaret 
and  Mary  Curson,  where  he  spent  the  early  evening 
“watching  the  sun  go  down  through  the  great  oaks,  trans- 
forming the  water  into  a river  of  light.” 

The  next  year,  1860,  there  were  one  hundred  sixty 
present — sixty  from  Salem,  Lynn,  Boston,  New  Bedford, 
one  hundred  from  Newburyport  and  vicinity.  Whittier 
was  there  and  “seemed  to  be  among  the  happiest” — al- 
though he  had  given  up  whatever  thought  he  may  have  had 
of  marrying  Mrs.  Howell.  Before  going  to  the  Laurels 
the  out-of-town  guests  and  some  from  Newburyport  had 
breakfast  at  the  Ashbys.  They  left  for  the  Laurels  at 
eleven  in  carriages,  hacks,  stages,  and  omnibuses.  Din- 
ner was  at  one,  everyone  seated  on  the  ground.  There 
were  many  bottles  in  sight,  but  they  contained  only  milk 
and  cream.  The  Mayor  presided  at  the  after-dinner 
speaking,  and  there  were  speeches  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Spalding,  Dr.  Kelley,  Rev.  Mr.  Muzzey,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  William  Todd,  Amos 
Noyes,  John  James  Currier,  Capt.  David  Wood,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  others.  Then  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  the  “Evergreens,”  the  home  of  Dr.  Kelley,  where  straw- 

18  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell,  June  29,  1859  and 
June  31,  1859,  in  Denervaud,  Marie  V.,  Whittier’s  TJnTcnoivn 
Romance , pages  29,  30. 
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berries  and  tea  were  served,  the  Newbury  port  band  played 
in  the  summer  house,  young  couples  danced,  and  more 
speeches  were  made.  Finally  Major  Shaw,  the  coach- 
driver,  said  that  it  was  nearly  train  time,  and  they  ended 
the  day  by  singing  Auld  Lang  Syne.19 

In  1861  there  were  one  hundred  thirty  at  the  Laurels, 
some  of  whom  had  already  had  what  the  Herald  called  a 
“collation”  at  the  Ashby  s’.  At  the  Laurels  the  young 
people  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  usual  way.  They 
“strayed  off  and  became  very  much  scattered  to  find  out 
the  most  romantic  view,  though  two  generally  kept  to- 
gether, and  from  appearances  when  they  came  back  had 
enjoyed  themselves  as  well  as  the  married  ones.”  Dinner 
was  at  two — meats,  pies,  cake,  jellies,  strawberries, 
“etcetera.”  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  presided.  The  speakers 
were  the  editor  of  the  Herald , William  C.  Todd,  Rev. 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  Ex-Mayor  Currier,  H.  T.  Wheeler,  Dr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Boston,  Amos  Noyes,  C.  Woodward, 
Capt.  David  Wood,  and  others.  Whittier,  when  called 
upon,  said  that  he  was  not  a talking  man,  but  had  pre- 
pared a few  verses  for  the  occasion  which  he  would  offer. 
The  verses  were  Our  River.20  The  poem  is  not  a great 
one,  but  it  reveals  two  of  Whittier’s  sentiments  that  dom- 
inated much  of  his  later  thinking  and  writing:  love  of 

nature,  especially  the  quiet  scenes  of  the  Merrimac  valley, 
and  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  all 
things.  The  latter  of  these  is  expressed  in  the  second 
quatrain  in  the  next  to  the  last  stanza — 

His  pine-trees  whisper,  “Trust  and  wait!” 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 
His  love  is  underlying. 

The  thought  reappeared  five  years  later  in  the  more  fam- 
ous lines  in  The  Eternal  Goodness. 

I know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

The  1863  party  was  held  on  June  2fi,  the  guests  going 

19  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1860. 

20  Newburyport  Herald,  June  28,  1861. 
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by  road  in  vehicles  of  every  description,  including  the 
new  aPicnic  Barge”  of  M.  S.  Little.  Dinner  was  at  two. 
George  W.  Keene  of  Lynn  presided,  and  the  speakers  in- 
cluded John  Porter,  Dr.  Kelley,  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  Amos 
Noyes,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  E.  Moody  Boynton,  and  C.  W. 
Tuttle  of  Boston.21  Whittier’s  The  Plaint  of  the  Merri- 
mac  was  read,  a poem1  which  he  never  published.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a report  that  a hotel  was  to  be  built  at  the 
Laurels.  The  poem  can  be  found  in  Whittier-Land.  It 
is  playful  in  tone,  and  Whittier  probably  thought  it  un- 
suitable for  publication. 

On  June  27,  1865,  according  to  Gail  Hamilton,22  the 
company  of  about  three  hundred  including  Whittier,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Maria  Mitchell  (astronomer)  and  Professor  Web- 
ster went  to  the  Laurels  in  a steamer  and  two  gondolas 
which  were  lashed  to  its  sides.  They  arrived  at  noon, 
landing  “a  little  higher  up  than  usual.”  Dr.  Spalding 
presided.  Whittier’s  poem  Revisited  was  read.23  Some  of 
the  lines  in  this  poem  show  that  Whittier’s  thoughts  were 
turning  from  national  affairs  to  the  home  life  that  he  was 
soon  to  make  immortal  in  Snow-Bound : 

Sing  soft,  sing  low,  our  lowland  river, 

Under  thy  banks  of  laurel  bloom; 

Softly  and  sweet,  as  the  hour  beseemeth 
Sing  us  the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

Type  of  the  Northland’s  strength  and  glory. 

Pride  and  hope  of  our  home  and  race, — 

Freedom  lending  to  rugged  labor 

Tints  of  beauty  and  lines  of  grace. 

Perhaps  the  writing  of  this  poem  inspired  Snow-Bound 
which  James  T.  Fields  heard  was  already  partly  written 
by  September  5. 

The  next  year,  1866,  the  party  was  on  June  23.  There 
was  a “large  crowd,”  including  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
George  Thompson,  Grace  Greenwood,  General  Frankie, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  (whose  house  at  Hawkswood  was 
being  built),  Rev.  Mr.  Calthrop  “the  gifted  Unitarian 
minister,”  and  John  G.  Whittier.  Speeches  were  made 

21  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1863. 

22  Letter  to  George  Wood,  June  30,  1865,  in  Dodge,  Gail 
Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters , I,  513. 

23  Newburyport  Herald,  June  29,  1865. 
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by  Garrison  and  others,  and  Abner  C.  Goodell  of  Salem 
read  To  Whittier  at  the  Laurels , which  concluded: 

But  since,  on  days  like  this,  he  will 
Thee  to  these  groves  pursue, 

Laurel ! if  thou  art  Daphne  still, 

He  is  Apollo  too.24 

There  were  calls  for  Mr.  Whittier,  who,  doubtless  em- 
barrassed by  the  poem,  kept  in  the  background;  finally 
Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace  Greenwood)  stepped  forward  and 
said  that  she  would  speak  for  Mr.  Whittier  and  relieve 
him  of  the  embarrassment,  which,  according  to  Robert 
Rantoul,  “she  did  most  acceptably.”25 

“Don’t  fail  to  come  to  Mr.  Ashby’s  junket.  I shall  be 
there  if  my  head  will  let  me,”  Whittier  wrote  to  Gail 
Hamilton  June  22,  18  67.26  He  was  there,  along  with 
the  usual  crowd,  and  the  events  of  the  day  indicated  that 
Ashby,  now  eighty  years  old,  showed  no  signs  of  weaken- 
ing. Guests  from  Boston  and  other  points  on  the  Eastern 
Railroad  came  on  the  train  that  left  Boston  at  7 :30.  The 
host  met  them  at  the  station  with  carriages  that  took  them 
to  his  garden,  where  a “bountiful  repast”  was  served.  The 
party  then  went  up  the  river  on  a steam  barge.  Dinner 
was  served  on  a “romantic  rocky  knoll.”  Among  the 
speakers  was  the  Brazilian  minister  d’Azambuja,  a guest 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  who  stated  that  he  esteemed  it  a 
great  privilege  to  meet  Whittier,  one  of  whose  poems, 
The  Cry  of  a Lost  Soul , he  had  read  in  Brazil  and  of 
which  he  had  seen  the  Emperor’s  translation  into  Portu- 
guese verse.  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  presided,  read  Whit- 
tier’s poem  for  the  occasion.  He  explained  that  Whittier 
had  remarked  that  when  he  began  it,  like  Burns  on  one 
occasion,  he  didn’t  know  whether  he  should  write  a ser- 
mon or  a song.  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  it  was  both. 

The  poem  was  probably  most  of  the  stanzas  of  “June 
on  the  Merrimac,”  which  remained  unpublished  for  ten 

24  Newburyport  Herald,  June  23,  1866. 

25  Unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  account  of  ninety-second 
birthday  anniversary  at  the  Whittier  Home,  Amesbury.  Pickard 
Papers,  Harvard  College  Library. 

26  Letter  to  Mary  Abigail  Dodge.  Copy  in  Pickard  Papers, 
Harvard  College  Library. 
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years.  The  fourth  stanza  could  not  have  been  written 
in  1867.  The  last  two  lines— 

Beneath  whose  century -woven  shade 
Deer  Island’s  mistress  sings 

refer  to  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  who  did  not  live  at 
Deer  Island  until  1874. 

Other  stanzas  are  typical  of  much  of  the  poet’s  later 
verse.  They  speak  of  his  weariness,  of  his  happy  mem- 
ories of  old  friends  blended  with  the  sense  of  loss  as  they 
passed  “from  life  to  life,”  of  his  awareness  of  the  approach 
of  death.  On  the  less  personal  side  they  mention  national 
unity  and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
women. 

After  the  reading  of  the  poem,  the  group  boarded  the 
steam  barge  and  went  down  the  river  singing.  They 
called  again  at  the  Ashby  house,  where  tea,  coffee,  and 
so  forth  were  served.  One  of  the  guests  said  that  “Mr. 
Ashby  did  not  seem  to  him  a day  older  than  his  first  re- 
membrance of  him  thirty  years  since.”  Someone  noticed 
a pear  tree  in  the  garden  with  fruit  and  blossoms  on  the 
same  branch,  an  emblem,  it  was  said,  of  Mr.  Ashby  and 
his  family.27 

In  1868  the  company  visited  the  Ashby  garden,  which 
was  still  mostly  cared  for  by  its  owner  who,  though  over 
eighty,  was  described  as  “still  lively  and  supple  as  a boy.” 
There  was  the  usual  tea,  coffee,  and  so  forth,  and  then  the 
party  went  by  barge  to  the  Laurels.  After  the  dinner  at 
1 :30  Dr.  Spalding  presided  and  the  speakers  included 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  W.  Keene  of  Lynn,  Gen- 
eral Frankie,  Henry  Kemble  Oliver  of  Salem,  and  H.  G. 
Somerby,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
for  the  poor  in  London.  The  poem  for  the  occasion  was 
by  H.  D.  Basset  of  Hewton  Corner.  Again  there  was 
singing  as  the  party  went  down  the  river  in  the  steam 
barge.28 

The  1869  party  was  the  only  one  which  was  bothered 

27  Newburyport  Herald,  July  1,  1867,  and  an  unidentified 
newspaper  clipping-  in  the  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Old  Newbury. 

28  Unidentified  clipping-  in  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical 
Society  of  Old  Newbury.  Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  page  532. 
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by  bad  weather.  The  day  started  fair,  and  there  were  the 
usual  visit  to  the  garden  and  the  usual  repast  there.  Most 
of  the  company  went  up  river  in  barges  towed  by  a tug. 
A few  fortunate  ones  went  in  carriages.  Rain  began  just 
as  dinner  was  served  and  everyone  except  the  few  in  the 
covered  carriages  got  wet  before  reaching  the  shelter  of 
the  barges.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  steam  down 
river.29 

The  last  Laurel  Party  was  on  July  13,  1870.  This  time 
there  was  no  visit  to  the  Ashby  house  or  garden,  the  com- 
pany going  directly  from  the  Eastern  Railroad  station  to 
Essex  Wharf.  At  ten  they  boarded  barges  which  were 
towed  up  river  by  the  tug  Thurlow  Weed.  They  stopped 
to  take  on  others  at  Salisbury  Point  and  then  proceeded 
to  Haverhill,  from  which  they  returned  to  the  Laurels, 
arriving  soon  after  two  o’clock.  Two  poems  were  read : 
Dr.  Spalding  read  Lucy  Larcom’s  lines  beginning  “The 
harebells  on  the  river’s  bank”  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May 
read  Whittier’s  The  Laurels , Whittier  himself  being  at 
the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

It  had  been  understood  that  this  would  be  the  last  party, 
and  the  group  characteristically  decided  to  invite  the  poor 
children  of  Newburyport  to  a Laurel  Party  of  their  own 
without  regard  to  sect  or  color.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Houston  West 
sang  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  and  the  last  of  the  Laurel  Parties 
was  over — except  that  the  two  clergymen  passed  the  hat 
on  the  return  trip  to  collect  money  for  the  children’s 
party.30 

William  Ashby  lived  until  1881  and  was  survived  by 
his  second  wife  and  by  two  sons  and  a daughter  by  his 
first  wife.  A daughter  who  died  September  6,  1826,  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  six  months  is  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard,  Hewburyport,  as  is  his  first  wife,  who  died 
April  6,  1844.  It  is  surprising  that  I have  found  so  few 
people  who  remember  him;  1881  isn’t  really  long  ago  as 
we  think  of  things  in  Essex  County.  Those  who  do  re- 
member him  say  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ashby  drove  about  in 
a chaise  accompanied  by  a little  dog  with  long  hair.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  told  me  that  when  he  moved  into  the  house 

29  Unidentified  clipping  in  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical 
Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

30  Salem  Register,  July  18,  1870. 
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in  1905  there  were  several  small  gravestones  in  the  gar- 
den over  the  graves  of  “Our  dear  Pero”  and  other  dogs. 
There  was  one  rumor  circulated  about  him  that  caused 
more  concern  than  it  would  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a future  life. 

But  there  were  once  hundreds  of  people  who  would  have 
agreed  with  what  Whittier  wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashby 
in  an  album  presented  to  them  at  one  of  the  Laurel 
Parties : 

Accept  this  Book,  whose  pages  hold 
The  sun-traced  shadows  manifold 
Of  friends,  who’ve  known  you  long  and  well 
At  city  hearth,  in  sylvan  dell, 

Enjoying  under  roof  and  tree 
Your  liberal  hospitality; 

Who,  grateful,  own  that  while  you  gave 
Your  life-long  labor  to  the  slave 
(A  labor  crowned  with  more  success 
Than  hope  could  dream,  or  wisdom  guess), 

You  kept  warm  hearts,  and  opened  wide 
Your  windows  on  life’s  sunny  side.31 

31  Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier , page  532. 
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( Continued  from  Volume  LXXXIII , Page  376.) 

Mr.  Lawson  as  a registrar  was  not  a diarist.  He  jotted 
down,  with  pen  or  lead  pencil  the  name  of  his  sitter,  as 
he  had  it,  not  always  correctly,  the  price  paid  for  the 
work,  and1  generally  the  month  and  year  of  its  making. 
He  was  not  always  legible  though  he  wrote  a businesslike 
hand. 

In  the  transcription  that  follows  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  copy  exactly  both  spelling  and  punctuation.  Guess- 
work regarding  nearly  illegible  proper  names  has  been 
checked  up  by  consultation  of  old  directories.  Biographi- 
cal notes  on  the  many  sitters  have  not  been  attempted — 
these  to  be  complete  and  authoritative  would  make  a size- 
able book  supplementary  to  this  monograph. 

THE  LAWSON  REGISTER 

In  March  1831 — painted  my  first  picture — a copy  from 
Swain’s  copy  of  Sullys  Mrs.  Hoffman — Went  to  NYork 
in  April  1831  to  study  drawing  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign— In  October  drew  two  evenings  per  week  until  April 
1832  Went  to  Philadelphia  & remaind  until  October 
1832 — Returned  to  NPort  Painted  several  Copies  from 
Stuart — painted  my  first  Portrait  from  life — Jany.  1833 
— (AW  Bayley) 

November  1837  Went  to  Mobile  — Pensacola  Fla 
Absent  9 months  Retd  August  15  1838 — Painted  2000 

Sept  15  1842  Removed  to  Lowell,  Mass. 

Feb  1 1844 — Visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  Hon  Danl.  Webster  for  Citizens  of  Lowell  Retd 
May  7 44 

1844  Oct  Visited  Bath,  Me.  for  the  purpose  of  Paint- 
ing Zina  Hyde  & Wife  Retd  Nov  5th — painted  5. 

Went  to  New  Milford,  Ct.  Nov  24  to  paint  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Wright  Retd  Jany  13th — 45 — 7 — 

Went  to  Boston  July  7 1845  Painted  4 Portraits  retd 

(29) 
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Aug  1 1845  Visited  Bath  at  request  of  J.  G.  King  Esq — 
Painted  the  Portrait  of  Hon.  Wm,  King  retd  Nov  3 — 

Went  to  NYork  & painted  7 Portraits  for  J.  G.  King 
retd  Jany  28  1847 

Visited  NPort  Sept  1848  Painted  7 Portraits  Josiah 
Little  Dalton — again  in  49 — Painted  8 Portraits  Cush- 
ing & others 

Visited  Cambridge  in  July  49  painted  J.  B.  Dana  & 
family  & B.  J.  Lane 

In  Sept  1850  visited  NPort  Topsfield  & Manchester 
painted  the  Wills  & others  & the  Cleavelands  ret  Dec  3 


No  painted  In  NPort 


1 

1831 

Copy  from  Sully  2 removes 

2 

1832 

” Supposed  Vandyke 

3 

1833 

D.  A.  Tyng  from  Stuart 

$25. 

4 

39 

Do  Do  J Tyng  ” 

25. 

5 

99 

Do  Do  J Marquand  ” 

25. 

6 

39 

Do  Do  Small 

15. 

7 

99 

Mrs.  Searle  Stuart  Small 

15. 

8 

99 

” Do  ” ” 

15. 

Pirst  from  life  A.  W Bayley  Small 

99  99  39 

10. 

” ” M Davenport  ” 

10. 

” ” J.  B.  Morss 

10. 

Miss  E Langdon,  Portsmouth 

99 

10. 

Bev  T.  B Fox  ” 

10. 

Charles  Johnson  1st  Large  20. 

David  P.  Page 

20. 

Thos  Davis 

20. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Fox 

XXX 

Mrs.  Fox 

20. 

Anson  W.  Bayley 

XXX 

Joseph  Moody 

15. 

1834 

Mrs  Davenport 

10. 

Wm  Bradstreet 

15. 

Frederic  Knight 

20. 

Edward  Toppan 

15. 

340 

No  24 

1834 

Miss  Ann  Coudry  & Sister 

40 

Doct  D.  N.  Poor 

25 

1835 

No 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
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Mrs  D.  N.  Poor 

25 

” B.  Poor 

25 

Micajah  Lunt 

20 

Mrs  Emily  Arnold 

20 

Mrs  Chas  Tyng 

20 

Joel  Scott 

20 

Thaddeus  Perkins 

XXX 

Natl  Perkins 

20 

Prescott  Spalding 

12 

Stephen  Haskell 

18 

Miss  Sarah  Hunt 

20 

M Chas  Hudson 

g 

10 

Miss  Clara  Balch 

B] 

" Catherine  Follansbee 

, p* 

C“H 

12 

Do  Do 

(=1 

H 

10 

” Charlotte  Symons 
Mrs  Jackson — Boston 

CO 

CD 

20 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Rand  Jr. 

20 

Capt  Micajah  Lunt  Jr 

20 

Mr.  Emory  Hale 

20 

Green  Johnson 

20 

Isaac  Bray 

20 

757 

Esek  Saunders 

20 

Mrs.  Saunders 

20 

Capt  John  Wills  i 
Miss  Wendell  ! 

J Portsmouth 

30 

50 

Mr.  Bromfield  from  Frothingham 

20 

Hon  Caleb  Cushing 

20 

Benj  Hale 

20 

Mrs.  Davis 

20 

Mrs  Mosely 

20 

Mrs.  A H.  White 

20 

Mr  Benj  Hale  Jr 

20 

Mr.  Philip  Remick 

20 

Mr  W.  E.  Currier  ture 

25 

Mr.  John  Pike 

Min 

15 

Mrs  Elliott,  Copy 

20 

Dr.  D.  N.  Poor  j 
Mrs  D.  N.  Poor  1 

| repeat 

25 

Thos.  Brown 

20 

Micajah  Lunt  Sr 

2nd 

20 
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69 

Philip  Knap 

XXX 

70 

George  Higginson  Small  copy 

15 

71 

Wm  Woart 

20 

1197 

72 

Mrs.  Catherine  Brown  (Washington) 

20 

73 

Mrs.  Mica  j ah  Sawyer 

30 

74 

99  99  Do  Copy  Swain?  30 

75 

Mr.  Thos  Hale  copy  Waldo  & (illegible] 

> 30 

76 

Mrs.  Whipple  99  from  Swain 

20 

77 

Mrs.  Thos.  Brown 

20 

78 

Mrs.  John  Fox  (Roxbury) 

20 

79 

Mr.  Joseph  Flanders 

20 

80 

Miss  Sarah  Emerton 

20 

81 

Mr  E Brown  Sr 

— * 

82 

Miss  H.  F.  Gould 

30 

83 

Capt  Wm  Faris 

— 

84 

Rev  J.  C.  Webster  15 

20 

85 

Thaddeus  Perkins  Miniature 

20 

86 

Seth  Sweetser 

20 

87 

Mrs.  George  Lunt 

20 

88 

Miss  Clara  Balch 

20 

89 

Mr  Stephen  Haskell 

25 

90 

Capt  Joshua  Hale 

25 

91 

Wm  H.  Thompson 

20 

92 

Mrs  Thompson 

20 

93 

Mrs  Hayward  Pierce,  Bangor 

25 

94 

99  Isaac  Atkins 

25 

1677 

95 

Rev  John  C.  March 

25 

96 

Capt  Wm  Pettingill 

25 

97 

Josiah  Little  Copy  fr  Pratt 

25 

98 

Wm  Plummer 

X 

99 

Mrs.  Coudry 

25 

100 

Philip  A Spalding 

10 

101 

John  Balch  Copy 

25 

102 

J osiah  Little  Copy 

25 

103 

Miss  L.  A.  Jenkins  Miniature 

20 

104 

Miss  P.  A.  Currier 

20 

105 

Capt  D Wood  (Small 

15 

Ho.  42) 

106 

Mr  Schuyler  from  Stuart 

25 

107 

Mrs.  Schuyler  ” 99 

25 

HON.  CALEB  CUSHING 
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109 

Mrs.  Lee  Boston 

25 

110 

Child  of  John  Gray 

20 

111 

Henry  Johnson 
Mobile  Ala  Jany  1838 

25 

220  27 

12 

Theodore  Duval 

50 

13 

Isaac  S Allen 

60 

14 

XX 

15 

Col.  George  Walton 

100 

16 

Tod  Robinson 

100 

17 

N.  B.  Hartwell 

100 

18 

Child  of  Doct  Levert 

60 

19 

Mrs  PB  Herbert 

75 

20 

David  Files 

75 

21 

H N.  Crooker 

75 

22 

Edward  LeFort 

50 

23 

H Robinson  Copy  of  Father  P. 

75 

24 

J.  E.  Massell 

75 

25 

Capt.  West 

75 

26 

Augustus  Tardy 

75 

27 

Geo.  A.  Tuthill 

100 

28 

Mr.  McDonnald 

75 

29 

Mr  St.  John 

100 

30 

O.  P.  Haswell 

100 

32 

Copy  of  Tod  Robinson 

75 

33 

S.  H.  St.  John 

50 

34 

Carried  over 

1705 

June  2 Pensacola  W Florida 

3732 

34 

Miss  Mary  Delbaren 

75 

35 

” Mary  T.  Middleton 

75 

36 

Mr  Wm  Hedman 

75 

37 

Lieut  Bowie 

75 

38 

Mrs.  Collins 

75 

39 

Chas  Le  Baron  Esq 

75 

40 

Pensacola 

450 

Mobile 

1705 

NPort 

2027 

4182.00 

1838  do  Oct  1st 

Oct  1 

Mrs.  H.  Johnson 

25 
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1839 
April  1 


Oct 


Mrs  EL  Knight  & Child 

55 

Mrs.  A.  Atkinson 

30 

R.  S.  Homan 

30 

Hon  J.  Nelson 

50 

Mrs  Eben  Hale 

20 

Col.  Eben  Hale 

30 

Thos  Hale  Esq  Copy  Swain 

35 

Child  of  Key.  John  March 

30 

Miss  Abby  Davis 

25 

Mrs.  Horatio  Wood 

25 

Mrs  Sarah  Little 

25 

3rd  Copy  of  Th  Hale  for  Edwin 

25 

400 

4582  00 

Copy  of  Mrs.  Atkinson 

25 

Edmund  Bartlett 

25 

Mrs  Sam  Chute 

25 

Copy  of  John  Balch,  E Hale 

25 

” ” ” Mrs  Nelson 

25 

Mrs  John  E Remick 

25 

Mrs  Bradford  Philadelphia 

25 

Mrs.  Sarah  Little — 2d 

25 

Mrs.  Wm  Balch 

25 

Rev.  Dr  Pierce 

30 

Mrs.  R.  Gray 

25 

Wm  Balch 

25 

Miss  Elizabeth  Balch 

25 

5157 

Mrs.  Isaac  Knap 

25. 

” Henry  Cook 

25. 

Mrs.  Francis  Todd 

25. 

Mr.  John  Wood 

25. 

Mrs  J.  A.  Heath 

35. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Kinsman 

25 

Mrs.  ” ” Kinsman 

25 

Rev  Dr.  Dana 

25 

Mrs  John  C March 

25 

Miss  Lydia  Green  Brookline 

30 

Master  Frank  Yose 

25 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland  Esq 

25 

Rev  James  Miltimore  Copy 

25 

Mrs.  Joshua  Aubin 

20 

1449252 
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t 

Mr.  Wm  Sanger 

20 

Rev  Wm  S Bartlet 

25 

Mrs  J.  W.  Hale 

25 

Mrs  John  Wood 

25 

Master  R.  W.  Woart 

10 

Mrs  John  Bryant  Boston 

35 

” Walter  Todd 

30 

” Thaddeus  Perkins 

30 

Child  of  Mrs  Briggs 

50 

XXX  [illegible]  58 

1840 

Sept 

3 copies  of  Mica  j ah  Lunt  Sr 

75. 

Rev  Dr.  Peter  Eaton  Boxford 

40. 

John  Gray  Esq  Boston 

40. 

G.  W.  A.  William 

25. 

John  Gray  & Mrs  J.  Gray 

60. 

Rev  Horatio  Wood 

25. 

4th  Copy  of  Mica  Lunt  Jr 

25. 

Child  of  Horatio  Wood  Small 

20. 

Mrs  J.  B.  Hervey 

30. 

John  H Wood 

30. 

Edmund  Coffin  Copy 

25 

Mrs.  Belknap  & Child 

60 

Maj.  Eben  Stone 

30 

Mrs.  Wm  S.  Bartlet 

30 

Mrs  Williamson,  Belfast 

30 

Mrs  Knoxson  Philadelphia 

30 

” Adams 

30 

Charles  Toppan  Esq  Philadelphia 

30 

Capt  Sami.  Goodhue 
Miss  Mary  Emery  W.  N. 

30 

Master  Wm  Reed  Boston 

30 

6520 

No. 

225 

Mrs.  Eben  Stone  Nov.  1841 

35 

Miss  Sarah  Dana 

30 

Jany  42 

Mr.  I.  M.  Titcomb 

30 

Nathan  Follansbee 

30 

Rev  John  Pike 

30 

280 

Mrs.  Pike 

30 

Mrs  Th.  A.  Adams,  Portsmouth 

30 

Mrs  Seth  Sweetser 

30 
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Mr  Andrew  Frothingham  Copy 

30 

Mrs.  Reed  Cambridge 

30 

” Enoch  Moody 

30 

” Richard  Stone 

30 

” J.  M.  Titcomb 

30 

” Wm.  Bartlet  Sr 

30 

Miss  Hannah  Spring 

30 

Hon  Wm.  B.  Bannister 

30 

John  Horton 

30 

Mrs  John  Horton 

30 

John  E Remick 

30 

Catherine  Bartlet  My  3 

30 

N G Basset 

30 

Miss  Sarah  Cummings 

30 

7135 

No 

1842 

May  13 

Mrs  Genl  Nelson 

30 

Stephen  Frothingham 

30 

250 

Mrs.  Bannister 

30 

17 

Mrs  Barton 

30 

1842 

Lowell  Sept  20 

Sept  25 

Rev  H.  A Miles 

35 

Mrs.  Miles 

35 

Mrs  John  Clark 

25 

Mr.  John  Clark 

45 

Mr.  David  Dana 

35 

Mrs.  David  Dana 

35 

0.21 

Mr  John  Nesmith 

50 

John  Avery 

35 

Mrs  H.  A.  Miles  send 

35 

Dec.  15 

Mr.  Hiram  Emerson 

35 

Jany  2 

Mr.  J.  G.  Carney 

35 

Jany  18 

” Daniel  Bixby 

35 

Seth  Ames  Esq 

35 

Phineas  Whiting 

35 

Ann  Butterfield 

35 

G.  H.  Carleton 

35 

7910 

1843 

March 

Edward  J.  Payne 

35 

April 

Mrs  E.  J.  Payne 

35 

Dr  Elisha  Huntington 

35 
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May  10 

Miss  Frances  Mansfield 

35 

Rev.  Amos  Blanchard 

35 

17 

Mrs.  Brinley  Tyngsboro 

40 

June  20 

Mrs.  Amos  Blanchard 

35 

July  3 

Mr.  Bobert  Brinley 

40 

Mrs.  Phebe  Brazer 

35 

Mrs.  Cazeaux 

40 

Aug  29 

Hon.  J.  W.  Mansur 

35 

Sept  8 

Mrs  R.  G.  Colby 

35 

Mrs  J.  Clark 

35 

Mr.  Clark 

Waltham 

35 

Mrs  Clark 

35 

Mrs  Horton 

Boston 

35 

Mr  Geo.  Brownell 

35 

Dec.  20 

Mrs  Willett 

Boston 

35 

21 

R.  G.  Colby  Esq 

35 

25 

Mrs  G.  Brownell 

35 

Judge  I.  Locke 

35 

1844 

Feby  1 1844  8610 

Feby 

Washington  D.  C. 

20 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster 

200 

Mr  W.  B Todd 

45 

Mrs  W.  B.  Todd 

45 

Mr  W.  B.  Kibby 

45 

Mrs  W.  B.  Kibby 

45 

Mr  J.  P.  Franklin 

40 

Mrs  J.  P.  Franklin 

40 

Master  J ohn  Franklin 

40 

Miss  Sarah  Franklin 

40 

May 

Lowell 

20 

Hapgood  Wright 

35 

Mrs  Wright 

35 

Mr.  Abner  Buttrick 

35 

D.  G.  Lang 

12 

N.  Appleton 

Boston 

Peter  R Dalton  Esq 

Boston 

35 

Dr.  Elisha  Bartlet 

35 

Bath  Me 

Maj  Zina  Hyde 

50 

Mrs  Zina  Hyde 

50 

Mr.  Jona.  Hyde 

50 

Mr.  John  Brewster 

50 

Edward  Mellen  Esq 

35 

9605 
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Jany 

1845 

Feb 


April  3 
May 
25 

June  20 
June  25 
July  7 


Mrs  M.  A.  Wright 
Mr  G.  W.  Wright 
Miss  Ellen  Mary  Wright 
Small  copy  of  Dr.  Wright 
Miss  Cornelia  Boardman 
Mrs.  — Bull 


50 

New  Milford  60 

rt  70 
20 

Dec.  1844  65 

60 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Buttrick 
Mr  Aaron  Mansur 
Mrs  Mansur 

Mr  Wm  Worthen 
” E.  F.  Watson 
Mrs  — Watson 
Small  copy  for  John  Avery 
Mr  James  Dalton 
John  Wright  Esq 
Mrs  D.  S.  Richardson 
Cyril  French 
Caleb  Butler  Esq 
William  H.  Howard 
Mrs  Howard 
Mr  Jabez  Ellis  (Boston 

Mrs  — Ellis 


35 

35 

35 

35 

25 

25 

15 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

40 

40 

40 

40 


10460 


Aug  10th  1845 

removed  to  Bank  Building 
1845 


Aug  28 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana 

35 

Sept  6 

Mr.  Carney 

35 

Mrs  Carney 

35 

7 

Mr  Nathan  Tufts 

35 

18 

Miss  Lucretia  Glidden 

50 

28 

Mr  (father  of  O.  M.)  Whipple 

35 

Oct 

John  D Prince  Esq 

50 

25 

Mr  Leland  copy  BFL 

35 

99 

Mr  — Whipple  copy 

35 

99 

Mr  & Mrs  Avery  copy 

35 

Nov  3 

Alexander  Wright  Esq 

35 

Dec  1 

(blacked  out) 

” 9 

Mr.  B.  F.  French 

35 

99 

Copy  of  N.  Follansbee 

35 

Copy  Webster  B.  F.  French 

35 

1846  Jany 

John  Aiken  Esq 

35 

” 6 

Mrs  John  Wright 

35 
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21 


Feb  1 
12 
27 


1846 

March  31 
April  2 
” 23 
May  5 
7 

June  1 
July  10 
” 21 

Aug  10 

J9 

15 

Sept  25 


Oct  25 

Nov 
Dec  10 

New 

York 


Feby 

March 


Mrs.  Prentice  Cushing  30  pd 
Copy  of  Webster  for  Stetson 
Mrs  John  D.  Prince 
S.  G.  Mack 

J.  A.  Knowles  30  pd 

Mrs.  Horton  2d  $50  bal 
Mrs  Burke 


35 

50 

50 

35 

35 

15 

35 


11,340 


Wm  Livingston  35 

Mrs  Livingston  50  pd  35 

L.  S.  Morse  35 

Copy  of  Mrs  Lawrence  35 

Portrait  of  Henry  Hall  Esq  40 

Copy  of  Webster  A Wright  40 

Miss  Hannah  Buckley  35 

Mr.  Wm  Appleton  N.  Y.  pd  25  35 

Copy  of  Webster  for  S.  Lawrence  40 

[penciled]  35 

Master  Edward  Currier  NY  35 

Mrs  Wm  Appleton  15  35 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Dartmouth  40 

” ” ” ” J.  Clark  40 

” ” ” ” Henry  Hall  Esq  40 

Mrs.  Alex.  Wright  45 

Hon.  Wm  King  Bath  Me  60 

Copy  of  Webster  for  James  King  50 

” " Hon.  Wm  King  for  BF  French  40 

J ohn  A.  King  J amaica  50 

Richard  Ray  Copy  from  Inman  50 

Mrs  James  G.  King  50 

” John  A.  King  50 


12275 

James  G.  King  50 

Charles  King  50 

John  A.  King  for  J.G.K.  50 

Mrs  D.  Cushing  40 

Mr.  S.  W.  Stickney  20  35 

Mr  Jos  Ireland  Saco?  40 

Copy  of  Webster  J Marland  50 

Peter  Lawson  25  35 

Stephen  S Seavey  35 
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Apr 

Mr.  S.  A Sturtevant 

35 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Seavey 

50 

Copy  of  Mrs  Ladd 

35 

Jun  1 
3 

Hon.  Linus  Child 

40 

Child  of  B.  H.  Weaver 

35 

Mrs.  John  A.  Buttrick 

35 

Mrs  Peter  Lawson 

35 

Master  Fred  Lawson 

35 

Mrs  Seth  Ames 

45 

Mrs  Sturtevant 

35 

Mr  John  Avery 

25 

35 

Rev.  Dr.  Lord  of  Dartmouth 

35 

Mrs  Lord 

35 

13.140 

1847 

Sept 

Copy  of  Mr.  Lord 

35 

28 

Portrait  of  John  A Buttrick 

35 

Oct 

Silas  Tyler 

35 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bennet 

35 

» 

W.  S.  Bennet 

35 

Nov 

John  Clark  Esq  Copy 

35 

Dec 

James  C.  Ayer 

15 

Jany 

Mr  Wright  of  Concord 

35 

Mrs  Silas  Tyler 

35 

March 

Mrs.  J.  A Knowles 

35 

Mr.  N.  C.  Norcross 

35 

Mr  H.  A.  Prescott 

35 

April 

Child  of  Peter  Powers 

50 

Copy  for  B.  F.  French 

35 

Mrs  H.  A Prescott 

35 

Mrs,  Taft 

Mother 

35 

Mrs  Taft 

Daughter 

35 

June 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Carney 

bal 

23 

rent 

Mr  Frederic  Parker 

35 

Copy  for  Leicester  Academy 

Gov  Crapo 

50 

Joseph  Raynes 

35 

Mrs  ” Raynes 

35 

Small  Copy  for  Bixby 

35 

[Penciled  line] 
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1848 

Aug 

Copy  of  Mrs  Southwicks  father 

40 

[Penciled  line] 

Sept  15 

Josiah  Little  Esq 

35 

Mrs.  J.  Little 

35 

Mrs  Dole 

35 

Miss  H.  Tuxbury 

35 

Mrs.  Joshua  Hale 

35 

Capt  George  Balch 

35 

Oct 

Mrs.  Eben  [illegible] 

35 

Mrs  N.  Follansbee 

35 

Mr. 

Benj.  F.  Hardy 

25 

Jany 

Peter  Powers 

25 

Mr.  Claflin 

40 

Prentiss  Cushing 

35 

March 

Child  of  T.  A.  Adams 

65 

April 

Mrs  Peter  Powers 

25. 

» 

John  Locke,  Kentucky 

50. 

June  1 

Mrs.  Claflin 

35 

Repainting  Mrs  Bennet 

18 

John  B Dana  14,018 

Mrs  Dana 

Cambridge 

Miss  Dana 

Master  Dana 

120  00 

Rev  B.  T.  Lane 

35 

Mr  J.  N.  Cushing 

50.00 

Miss  Lydia  Cushing 

50.00 

Mr  Wm  Cushing 

50.00 

Newburyport  Mrs  Wm  Cushing 

50.00 

Mr  John  N Cushing 

50.00 

Mrs.  ” ” Cushing 

50  00 

Miss  Mary  Ann  & Lawrence  Cushing 

110.00 

Dr.  R.  L.  Spofford 

40.00 

49 

Nov  5 

Copy  of  John  Clark 

” ” Clark  Sen 

” ” Webster 

” ” Mrs  Clark 

100. 

Copy  of  Webster 

50.00 

” Chas  Marsh  for 

Dartmouth  College  Library 

38.00 
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E.  M.  Eeed  & Wife 

60.00 

Dr  John  0.  Green 

25.00 

1850 

15,493.00 

Feby  6 

Perez  Fuller 

25.00 

March 

Mrs  John  Nesmith 

35.00 

)> 

Mr  Fred.  Parker 

25.00 

M 

N.  M Wright 

35.00 

Dr  A.  H.  Brown 

25.00 

Hon  T.  Wentworth 

35.00 

Hon  N.  Crosby 

35.00 

Copy  of  Webster  J.C.D. 

35.00 

” ” ” J.  Aiken 

35  00 

” ” ” J.  Nesmith 

35.00 

Willie  Huntington 

25.00 

Mrs  N.  G.  Norcross 

35.00 

Rev.  T.  Edson 

35.00 

Isaac  Farrington 

35.00 

Dr.  J.  W.  Graves 

35.00 

Capt  Jona.  Spalding 

35.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ayer 

30.00 

Sami  Wood  Middlesex 

35.00 

Oct 

Chas  Wills 

35 

Geo.  Wills  (NPort) 

35 

Nich  Johnson 

35 

Nath  Noyes 

35 

16225 

1850 

Nov 

Mrs  Chas  Wills 

35 

33  33  for  Mrs.  Johnson 

35 

Nport 

Mrs  Nath  Noyes 

35 

Mrs  Sami.  Phillips 

35. 

Dec 

Mr  Wm  Cleaveland 

35. 

Rev.  0.  A.  Taylor 

35. 

Manchester 

Mrs  0.  A Taylor 

35 

1851 

Mrs  A.  H.  Trask 

35 

Jan  16 

Hon  S.  S.  Wilde  for  the  ban(k) 

75.00 

27 

John  Mixer 

35.00 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Lady 

25.00 

Feby 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Russell  Mason 

40.00 

Mrs  Sami  T.  Wood 

35.00 

March 

Gen.  Govr  (?).  McNiel 

35.00 

Mr  E.  B.  Bigelow 

35.00 
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April 

Genl.  Richardson  Pelham 

35.00 

Copy  of  Mrs.  D.  S.  Richardson 

30.00 

Hon  Sami  Hoar  Concord 

35.00 

Copy  of  Judge  Dewey 

40  00 

” Small  for  E.  Chadwick 

40  00 

Copy  of  E.  B.  Bigelow 

35.00 

J.  G.  Abbott  Esq 

35.00 

Sept  2 

Joseph  Ridgway 

40  00 

Mrs  Eidgway 

40.00 

17115 

1851 

Small  full  length 

250.00 

Oct  1 

of  Daniel  Webster  for 

Henry  Williams  Oct  7 22  pd 

Mrs.  — Wentworth 

35.00 

Mrs.  Spalding 

35.00 

Mrs  Cyril  French 

35.00 

Mrs  N.  M.  Wright 

35.00 

Nov 

Joseph  White  Esq 

35.00 

Master  Edward  Talbot 

35  00 

” Julian  Talbot 

35  00 

Miss  Fanny  Talbot 

35.00 

Holy  Family  from  Raphael 

75.00 

1852 

Capt  George  Chase  Copy  15  pd 

25.00 

Jany 

Mr  Ransom  Reed 

35.00 

Mrs  Ransom  Reed 

35.00 

Mrs  C.  Norcross 

35.00 

Mrs  Thos.  Talbot 

35.00 

Feby 

Mrs  Addison  Putnam 

35.00 

Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton 

35.00 

March 

Mr  C.  Norcross 

35.00 

Mr  Stephen  Mansur 

35.00 

Mr  Wm  Dearden  10 

35.00 

Dr  M.  L.  Atkinson 

35.00 
18130  00 

1852 

Dr.  Harlin  Pillsbury 

35.00 

May  4 

Frank  Huntington 

35.00 

June  12 

Dr.  G.  W.  Ward 

35.00 

July 

Mr.  Southwick  Sen 

Mrs.  Southwick  copies 

50.00 
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25 

Phinehas  Adams 

35.00 

Mrs  P.  Adams 

35.00 

Mr  Wm  Webster  & wife 

35.00 

Dr.  Tewksbury  & George 

35.00 

E.  A.  Straw 

50.00 

Mrs  Straw 

Manchester,  25.00 

Herman  Foster  Esq  * 

N.  H.  35.00 

Mrs  Foster 

35.00 

Wm  Whittle 

35.00 

Mrs  Whittle 

35.00 

Horatio  H Ladd 

35.00 

Walter  Adriance 

35.00 

Daniel  Clark  Esq 

35.00 

Mrs  Clark 

35.00 

Copy  of  Capt  Sutton 

35.00 

” of  Webster  for  R 3 Hill  40i. 

18925  00 

1853 

David  Gillis  Esq 

35.00 

Jany 

Mrs  Gillis 

35.00 

John  S.  Kidder 

Nashua 

35.00 

Feby 

Eobt  Eead  Esq 

35  00 

Daniel  Abbott  Esq 

35  00 

Isaac  Spalding  Esq 

35  00 

Hon  Jesse  Bowers 

35.00 

Mrs  ” Bowers 

35.00 

Dr.  Ed.  Spalding 

35.00 

Mrs  Spalding 

35.00 

Joseph  Greeley 

35.00 

John  A.  Baldwin 

35.00 

Caleb  Emery 

35.00 

Eev.  A.  B.  Fuller 

35.00 

Copy  for  Taft 

35.00 

May 

Mrs.  Linus  Child 

35. 

Mr  Shattuck 

20. 

” C.  P.  Talbot 

35. 

” Thos  Talbot 

35. 

Mast  Fred  Wentworth 

50. 

Copy  of  Webster  for  W 
(line  erased) 

30. 

David  R Hale 

30. 

19700 
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45 


Sept  Mrs  Putnam 


Adam  Putnam 

60 

Mrs  F.  C.  Greenleaf 

35. 

Miss  Sarah  Greenleaf 

35. 

Copy  for  C L Tilden 

30. 

” ” Stickney 

30. 

John  Avery 

30. 

1854 

Copy  for  John  Waugh 

30 

Jany 

March 

Asa  Hayward 

25.00 

Miss  H Avery 

35.00 

April  3 

Mrs  A.  Hayward 

25.00 

7 

Mr  Jona  Kittredge 

50.00 

Copy  for  Jos.  Ridgway 

25.00 

Mrs.  Puffer 
(line  erased) 

35  00 

Mrs  Baldwin 

Boston  40.00 

Frank  Battles 

30.00 

E.  B.  Patch 

30.00 

John  Avery 

30  00 

Royal  Southwick 

30.00 

20340 

1854 

June 

Chas  H.  Wilder 

25.00 

Mrs  E.  B.  Patch 

25.00 

Aug 

Newbury  port 

Augustin  Estrada 

40.00 

Raphael  Estrada 

40.00 

Phillipe  Estrada 

40.00 

Luis  Estrada 

40.00 

Capt  Mica  j ah  Lunt 

40  00 

Mrs  M.  Lunt 

40  00 

Mr  Thos  Titcomb 

40.00 

Mr  John  Currier 

40.00 

Mrs  John  Currier 

40.00* 

Mrs  J.  N.  Cushing 

40.00 

Capt  Wm  Graves 

40  00 

Mrs  ” Graves 

40  00 

Capt  Robert  Bayley 

40  00 

Mrs 

40  00 

John  Porter  Esq 

40.00 

Wm  Ashby 

40.00 

Mrs  Ashby 

40.00 
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Mrs  A W Bartlet 

40.00 

Miss  Eunice  Pike 

% 

40  00 
21155  00 

1854 

Sept 

Miss  Sarah  Davis 

30  00 

2 

Mr.  Sami  T.  Payson 

30.00 

Oct  25 

Mariano  Estrada 

40.00 

Nov 

J ohn  M.  Pike  Esq 

40.00 

Mrs  Wm  Currier 

40.00 

Mrs  Oliver  Jones 

25.00 

Mrs  Thd.  Tracy 

50.00 

Dec 

Chas  Tyng  Esq 

40.00 

Mr  Wise 

40.00 

Mrs  Wise 

40.00 

George  Wise 

40  00 

Jany 

Mrs  S.  T.  Payson 

40  00 

Feby 

Josiah  Little  Esq  ex 

40  00 

March 

Samuel  Mulliken  Esq 
Lowell 

40  00 

April 

Jacob  Fisher  Esq  Lancaster 

40  00 

Son  of  Abner  Kittredge 

25  00 

Mr  Hunt — Springfield 

25.00 

May 

Mrs  Horace  Howard 

35  00 

Copy  of  Jacob  Fisher 

30  00 

Horace  Howard  Esq 

35  00 

Paran  Stevens  Esq 
of  Boston 

50.00 

21945.00 

1855 

June 

Mrs  John  H.  Watson 

35.00 

July 

Mr  Josiah  Gates 

35.00 

Mrs  — Gates  copy 

35.00 

Paul  R.  George  Esq 

25.00 

Mrs  ” ^George  30  pd 

35.00 

Wm  Kittredge 

35.00 

Mrs  C.  H.  Wilder 

35.00 

Aug  5 

Child  of  J McNiel 

30  00 

7 

Copy  of  Dr  Bartlet  S.O.G. 

25.00 

Sept  8 

E.  S.  Moseley 

40.00 

Margaret  Andrews 

40.00 

Oct 

James  Blood 

40  00 

Miss  Forbes 

40.00 
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Nov 

Lemuel  Coffin 

40.00 

Mrs  Coffin 

40.00 

Steph  A.  Caldwell 

40  00 

Mrs  J Ridgway 

40  00 

Jacob  Horton 

30  00 

G.  W.  Jackman 

30  00 

Mrs  E.  S.  Wellman 

30.00 

Copy  of  Mrs  Watson 

25  00 

” ” do  B F Watson 

25  00 

Mrs  J.  Horton 

30  00 

Miss  Martha  Horton 

30  00 
22655.00 

1856 

Copy  of  Capt  Sam  Brown 

30  00 

March 

Portrait  of  John  Balch 

30.00 

Capt  Robert  Bayley 

30  00 

Mrs  ” ” 

30.00 

22 

Child  of  Moses  Currier 

30.00 

23 

2 children  of  E.  S.  Moseley 

80  00 

April  24 

Dr  Dean  Robinson 

40  00 

copies  Mr  Schuyler  for 

40 

Mrs  ” Mrs  Miller 

40 

Mr  Wm  Sanger  N York 

40 

Mrs  Lee 

40 

May  5 

Mr  Joshua  Aubin 

30 

7 

Miss  Sophia  Currier 

30 

12 

Mr  Enoch  Pierce 

35. 

Mrs  Enoch  Pierce 

35. 

30 

Miss  Sarah  Hervey 

35 

Jun  1 

Mr  Enoch  ' Tilton 

35. 

Aug  1 

Michael  Sumner 

40.00 

Mrs  Sumner 

40  00 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Robinson 

40.00 

Wm.  Forbes 

30  00 

Oct 

Geo.  Rogers  Boston 

40.00 

1856 

Sarah  Doane 

40. 

23520 

Sept 

Rev.  S.  L.  Caldwell 

40.00 

Capt  G.  L.  Rogers 

40.00 

Oct 

Mrs  G.  W.  Jackson 

30  00 

Dec 

Dr  Hiram  Parker 

25.00 

Mother  of  Dr  Edson 

40.00 

Feb 

James  Cook 

40.00 
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Mr  Folsom 

35.00 

March 

Webster  for  Uhler 

35.00 

Genl  Benj  Adams 

35.00 

S L.  Ward 

25  00 

Mrs  B C Sargent 

40  00 

Mrs  Fred  Sargent 

25  00 

Mr  Cal  Blanchard 

25  00 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm  Kittredge 

40  00 

Mr.  Otis  Allen 

25  00 

Mrs.  99  Allen 

25  00 

Mrs.  Wm  Nichols 

35  00 

Mrs  Frank  Battles 

35  — 

1857 

Newburyport 

24  110  00 

Aug 

Michael  Sumner 

40 

Mrs  99  Sumner 

40 

Miss  Clara  Sumner 

40 

99  Susan  Sumner 

40 

2 Copies  of  Webster 

80. 

Capt  Nath  Smith 

40. 

Dr  Wyman 

40 

Albert  Titcomb 

25 

Capt  J.  M.  Marston 

40 

Master  Frank  Ballou 

35. 

Miss  Isadore  Ballou 

35 

Webster  for  W B Todd 

50 

Mrs  Wyman 

40 

Mrs  Foster 

25 

G.  W.  Hill 

25 

Copy  of  S.  S.  Wilde 

30 

Moses  Davenport 

30. 

Copy  of  Stuart  Washington 

Photograph 

” ” Steph  Frothingham 

30. 

Mrs  S.  T.  Payson 

30 

99  Richardson 

30 

Child  of  W W Caldwell 

25. 

Dr  John  Wheeler 

Phila  40 

Mr  Richardson 

25. 

1858 
Feb  4 

Capt.  John  Cushing 

40 

March 

Mrs  ” Cushing 

40 

21 

Mrs  J.  G.  Whittier 

40 

Dr  H.  C.  Perkins 

25 

REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.  D. 

From  the  original  portrait  by  Lawson,  now  in  the  Newburyport  Public  Library 
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Nicholas  Smith  Esq 

60.00 

John  Clark  Esq  Copy  from  Webster  40  00 

Landscape  to  subscribers 

40. 

Pelham  Warren  Esq 

40.00 

F.  J.  Coffin  Esq 

25 

Sami  Bragdon 

25 

Father  D W C.  Farrington 

25. 

Wm  L.  Harris  N York 

60 

Rufus  Wills 

30 

Copy  for  E.  S.  Rand 

30 

” ” S.  W Marston 

25 

” ” Miss  Emerson 

(two  lines  erased) 

25 

Mr  Bradburn  ( Charlestown  N. 

H.)  25 

25540 

1858 

Sept 

Dr  Charles  White 

25 

George  Wills 

30 

Mrs  G Wills 

30 

Miss  Wills 

30 

20 

Full  length  of  Dr  White 

150 

Mr  Emerson,  Ralph 
Illinois 

25 

Mrs  Emerson 

25 

Oct  15 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cutter 

35 

” J.  H.  Cutter  Jr 

35 

” Ralph  H Cutter 

35 

Dec 

Mr.  Rufus  Wills 

25 

» 

Rufus  A Wills 

25 

33 

Willis  Ballou 

25. 

33 

Copy  of  Edward  Toppan 

40.00 

33 

Miss  Emily  Wills 

25.00 

Mrs  Foster  Porter 

30.00 

Two  Small  Landscapes 

— 

March 

Hollis  N H 

7 

Miss  Lizzie  Cutter 

35.00 

Miss  Kate  Cutter 

35.00 

26100 

1859 

March 

New  York 

22 

H.  B.  Claflin 

75.00 

C.  P.  Sanger 

75.00 
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Child  of  Joseph  Daniel 

50.00 

April 

Mr  J.  H.  Watson 

50  00 

Mrs  J.  H Watson 

50  00 

Mrs  Aver  rill 

50  00 

May 

Mr  Hyde 

50  00 

Miss  Adel  Watson 

50  00 

Miss  Edith  Watson 

50  00 

Watson  J.  Hildreth 

25.00 

June 

Mr  Solon  Humphreys 

50  00 

Mrs  Humphreys 

50  00 

Rev  Dr  Humphreys 

50.00 

Master  Edward  Humphrey 

50.00 

20 

Mr  Jacob  Lansing 
Mrs  ” Lansing 

50  00 

50.00 

Dr.  Rabineau 

50.00 

Mrs  Rabineau 

50.00 

Sept 

Mr  W.  W.  Hill 

50.00 

Mrs  ” 

50.00 

Mr  C.  T.  Boardman 

50  00 

1860 

Mrs  ” 

50.00 

27,225.00 

Oct 

Mrs  J.  H Cutter 

35 

20 

Miss  Lucy  Cutter 

35 

” Mary  Cutter 

35 

Nov 

Sallie  Cutter 

35 

Willie  Cutter 

35 

1860 

Mr  A.  J.  Richmond 

50. 

Jany 

Mr  Otis  Wright 

40 

Mrs  Otis  Wright 

40 

1860 

Child  of  Mr  Earle 

30 

Feb 

Caleb  Butler  copy 

30 

Alfred  Gilman 

35 

Daughter  ” 

30 

Cheney 

30 

Mrs.  Wheaton 

Hon  J.  M.  Clayton  from 

40 

a Photo  for  J.  Reybolt 

50 

Miss  Abbie  Ann  Place 

40. 

Mr  Isaac  Place 

30 

Mrs  Cheney 

30 

Mrs  Hixon 

35. 

Mrs  Place 

30 
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Fruit  Piece  & Flowers 

30 

Touching  Photograph 

100 

2 cleaning  & mending  jobs 

20 

28,000 

Mrs  Stott 

35. 

Mr.  C.  A Stott 

25. 

Copy  of  J.  H.  Cutter 

40. 

1861 

” ” Mrs  Cutter 

40. 

Feb  1 

Joel  Hardy  Hollis 

40. 

Mrs  Hardy 

40. 

Copy  of  Homestead 

20. 

Winter  Sunset 

25 

Fruit  Piece 

35.00 

June 

Child  of  H Hosford 

30.00 

Mrs  Fay 

25. 

July 

H.  W.  Paine  (?) 

75.00 

J.  N. 

100  00 

Touching  Photograph 

75.00 

Homestead  for  Hardy 

25.00 

Wellman  30  for  head 

20  00 

Frocss  (?)  Alteration 

10.00 

Fruit  Twiss  & Wellman 

20. 

Photograph  

25.00 

do  

25.00 

Copy  of  Grapes 

30  00 

Large  Picture  of  Grapes 

60.00 

Apr 

Photographs  for  Warren 

100.00 

May 

28,845 

1862 

Touching  Photographs 

June 

for  Sanborn 

80.00 

” Wellman 

18.00 

99  various  Persons 

20.00 

23 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Southwick 

35.00 

” of  Mrs  Chas  Stott 

25.00 

Oct 

99  99  David  Rogers 

25.00 

Nov 

99  John  Currier 

25.00 

99  Meadowcroft 

25.00 

Mrs  Foster 

25.00 

Dec 

Ed  Abbott 

40.00 

Photographs  Warren 

150.00 

up  to  Dec 

” Sanborn 

100 

Sundry  Persons 

15.00 
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Coloring  Photographs 

over 

Mrs  Butler 

10 

J.  M.  Crosby 

12 

Fruit  Pieces 

over 

Mr  J.  Converse 

25  00 

Mr  J.  S.  Jacques 

25  00 

E A.  Alger 

25.00 

29525 

Fruit  Pieces  et  cetera  J.  G.  Abbott 

35.00 

From  Jany  1 Photographs  to  April  1 

150.00 

Warren  April  1 to  June  1 

70.00 

Sanborn  ” ” ” 

108.00 

for  Outsiders 

25.00 

Child  of  F.  A.  Hildreth 

40  00 

” ” Mr  Foote 

35.00 

Aug  Putnam  & Wife 

55.00 

Stephen  Bronson 

35.00 

Mrs  A.  B.  Morrison 

40.00 

Repairing  Jackson 
Photographs  from  Jan  1 to  Oct  1 

10.00 

Sanborn 

155.00 

W arren — Outside 

47.00 

Mrs  Alger  & Mrs  Wier 

40.00 

Fruit  for  Barnes 

75.00 

Photographs  to  Jany  1 for  Sanborn 

160.00 

33  Warren 

60.00 

Lufkin  & others  45.00 

Coloring  in  oil  Photograph  Tolman 

20.00 

1310.00 

29525 


1864 

Jany 


30835.00 

Mrs  Augustus  Putnam — Portrait  copy  35.00 
Mrs  Walton  from  Photo.  Lufkin  15.00’ 

For  Sanborn  from  Jany  1 to  March  15  254.00*' 
99  Lufkin  & others  150.00 

" Warren  " ” " ” 15  130.00 

” Sanborn  from  June  15  to  Aug  1 67.25 

Warren  99  39  39  33  33  1 12.50 

" "Lufkin  Richardson  & others  70.25' 
Copy  of  Aug  Putnam  25.00 
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Aug  1 to 

Oct  1 

Photos  for  Sanborn  to  Oct  1 

135.75 

Lufkin  Richardson  & others 

77.00 

Warren 

9.50 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  L.  Page  from  Photo 

40.00 

Oct  1 to 

2 Fruit  Pieces  sold  to  Favor 

60.00 

Jany 

Photographs  for  Sanborn 

114.50 

Richardson  & others 

137.00 

Warren 

50.00 

32217.75 

1865 

Jany  15 

Full  length  of  Parker’s  child 

75.00 

Photograph  in  oil  of  Vermont  lady 

(pencil  Miss  Plummer) 

25.00 

for  Warren  of  Everett 

20.00 

Fruit  Sold  to  Butler  Gen  B.  F. 

20.00 

April  1 

Warren  from  Jany  1 to  April  1 

55.00 

jy 

Sanborn  ” ” 1 ” ” 1 

123.50 

Yeau  [Hugh]  Richardson  & others 

218.50 

to  July  1 

Yeau  Richardson  Anderson  etc 

279.75 

Aug  1 

M.  C.  Sanborn 

112.00 

Yeau  & others  outside 

310.50 

1 Fruit  Sold  to  Mrs  Mixer 

50.00 

1 ” ” ” R.  R.  Haines  NY. 

60.00 

to  Dec.  31 

Portrait  Photo  in  oil  Gibby 

25.00 

closing 

Photographs  from  Oct  to  Dec  31 

351.00 

1865 

1957.75 

34175.50 

Jany  66 

Photograph  work  to  April  1 

403  50 

March 

Portrait  of  Wm  North  Esq 

for  Knights  Templar 

50.00 

” Mrs  North  Copy 

40.00 

July  1 

Photographs  to  July  1 

390.00 

Portrait  of  Dr  Elisha 

June 

Huntington  for  Medical  Society 

50.00 

July  3 

Jenness  Child  from  Photo 

40. 

Aug 

Capt  Bartlet  for  pub  Lib  N.  P. 

85.00 

Photo  from  July  1 to  Oct  1 

200.00 

Oct 

Portrait  of  Hocum  Hosford 

50.00 

Nov 

Copy  ” Days  Portrait 

35.00 

Photos  from  Oct — to  Jany  1 

406.00 
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Jany  18  67  Portrait  of  C.  Hovey  50  00 

2 Portraits  of  Mr  Grant  100  00 

Fruit  Pieces  90  00 

Photos  to  April  1 390.00 

2 Portraits  of  B Rogers  100 

Jany  1 Photo  to  July  1 300  00 


37045  00 

Portrait — Copy  B F French  50.00 

Capt  Babo — Schmaler  (?)  60.00 

Mrs  H.  L.  Follansbee  40.00 

Photos  to  Oct  1—67  467.00 

Oct  Portrait  of  W.  W Huse  200.00 

Nov  99  Professor  Hadley  Wabash  College  75.00 

Photos  to  Jany  1 — 68  333.00 

” ” April— 68  367  50 

” ” July  1—68  362  75 

May  Portrait  of  Jona  Tyler  50.00 

from  July  1 to  Oct  1 68  265.50 

Portraits  Mr  & Mrs  Farling  (?)  of 

Oregon  150.00 
Grapes  to  Hon  J.  G.  Abbott  75.00 

Oct  1 to  Jany  69  Photos  318  50 

Portraits  of  Dr  & Mrs  Tewksbury  100.00 

1869  Jany  1 to  April  1 Photos  348  25 

Portrait  of  child  of  Mrs  Woodward  40.00 
April  1 to  July  1 Photos  261.50 

Fruit  to  E Kendall  24.00 


July  to  Oct  1 Photos  324  00 

Portrait  W S.  Gardner  for  Lodge  50.00 
Mr  & Mrs  Walker  Cambridge  100.00 


Oct  1 to  Jany  1870  Photos  353.25 

Portraits  Mrs  Morrill  50.00 

Fruit  to  J.  H.  Watson  NY  35.00 


41545 

Portrait  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hayes  100.00 

” 99  Miss  Laura  North  50.00 

Copy  of  Gov  Wm  King  Richardson  40  00 
Portrait  of  Mr  Bobt  Wood  50.00 

Oct  Photos  to  Oct  1 70  268.25 

Portrait  of  Peter  (?)  Rogers  50.00 
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Miniature  in  oil  Mrs  Barker  Photo  15. 
Photos  to  Jany  1 71  311.00 

2 Copies  of  Gov  King  for  Mr  B F French  80.00 
Cleaning  repairing  & varnishing  100.00 

6 ful  lengths  for  [illegible] 


Photos  from  Jany  1 71  to  Jany  72 
Repairing  Ayers  Egyptian  subject 
[illegible]  for  P.  Anderson  Esq 
Miss  Elizabeth  Page  N York 
Mrs  Albert  Cook  from  Photo 
Linus  M Child  Esq  Boston 
Mr  Albert  Cook 
Franklin  Pierce  from  Photo  for  nephew  50.00 
Mr  & Mrs  Benj  Walker  90.00 

J.  G Carney  37.50 


43,296.00 

880.50 

20.00 

25.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


to  Jany  72 

44600.00 

Photos  from  Jany  72  to  Jany  73 

794.00 

Portraits  Mr  & Mrs  Chas  Hovey 

90.00 

2 Copies  of  Dr  Daniel  Dana 

100.00 

Portrait  of  Miss  Boot 

50.00 

” of  Mrs  Robert  Campbell  from 

Photo 

50.00 

Simpson  A.  J. 

40.00 

Daniel  Parker  Fisher  Hildreth 

100.00 

Mrs  Benj  Saunders  Nashua,  from  Photo  50. 

1873 

Fruit  to  Julian  Talbot  75  Mrs.  Talbot  15  90 

50 

46000.00 

Portrait  of  Mrs  Burr  (?)  of  Dover 

40.00 

March  28 

Hapgood  Wright 

40.00 

Fruit  to  C.  H.  Coburn 

38.00 

Portrait  of  Mrs  J.  L Fox  from  Photo 
99  of  Gov  Levi  Woodbury  for 

40.00 

State  House  of  N H. 

50.00 

Sept 

Portrait  of  Mr  Wm  Dalton  & Wife 

100.00 

Oct 

” of  Wm  T Whitten  & Wife 

80.00 

Nov 

” ” Geo  H Wellman 

50.00 

99  J.  A.  Buttrick 

40.00 

Dec 

H.  H.  Wilder 

50.00 
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Photograph  Work  for  1873  Total 

790.75 

1874 

Portrait  of  Pred.  Frye 

50.00 

Mrs.  John  Howe 

50.00 

2 W.  S.  Gardner  for  Grand  Lodge 

100.00 

May 

Child  of  Mrs  Sam  Brown 

50.00 

tt 

Master  Frank  Howe 

50.00 

tt 

Alden  B.  Buttrick 

50.00 

tt 

Chester  W.  Rugg 

50.00 

June 

2 Fruit  Pieces  to  Chas  & Geo  Kendall 

54.00 

Oct 

Mr  & Mrs  Failing  of  Oregon 

100.00 

” for  Son 

100.00 

Mr  Morrill  99  Failing 

50.00 

” 99  for  Son 

50.00 

Nov  1874 

48136.00 

Portrait  Ed  Sherman 

50.00 

” of  C.  E.  Power  Esq  Boston 

50.00 

” 99  Rev  Father  O’Brien 

50  00 

Photos  Colored  Repair  etc 

684.00 

January  1875 

Portrait  of  Mrs  D J Murphy 

40.00 

” ” Mr  P.  Lynch 

40.00 

” ” Mrs  ” ” 

40.00 

March 

” ” C.  J.  Emery  Navy  Yd 

100.00 

tt 

Fruit  to  Granger 

20.00 

» 

Copy  of  Paige  for  Emery 

40.00 

ft 

Dr  J.  0.  Green 

50.00 

» 

John  Howe 

50.00 

Copy  Small  of  Prof  Hubbard  Dartmouth  30.00 

tt 

Dr  Theo  Edson  to  Carney 

100.00 

tt 

Dr  Chas  Savory 

A 

50.00 

tt 

4 copies  for  P.  Lynch 

120.00 

Fruit  to  J.  O.  Green 

35.00 

Capt  Hutchinson  for  Templars 

50.00 

Dr  F.  Y.  Noyes 

50.00 

Fruit  to  Mrs  Hildreth 

60.00 

49935.00 

Sept  1875 

Portrait  of  James  Nesmith 

50.00 

99  of  Miss  Spofford 

50.00 

99  99  Mrs  Chas  Williams 

50.00 

99  Dec  James  Cook  Ex  Mayor 

50.00 

99  S.  G.  Mack  Ex  Mayor 

50.00 
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Photos  etc  for  1875  310.00 

January  1876  Hon  Francis  Jewett  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

” Ed.  F Sherman  ” ” 50.00 

” J.  B French  50.00 

Jacob  Sawyer  Esq 

” J.  P.  Folsom  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

” E.  F.  Watson  " ” 50.00 

" H.  Hosford  ” ” 50.00 

Copy  of  Dr.  Edson  for  Subscribers  50.00 

” J.  G.  Peabody  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

” 3.  C.  Sargent  ” ” 50.00 

” Elisha  Bartlet  ” ” 50.00 

Rev.  Peter  Crudden  50.00 

Landscape  & Head  to  F M Wright  ( ?)  35.00 
Aug  Hon  Ambrose  Lawrence  Ex  Mayor  50  00 

” Jef  Bancroft  50.00 

Child  of  Louis  Wiggin  30.00 

Cabinet  Copy  of  J.  B.  French  30.00 


51290 


1876  Copy  of  Dr  D.  Dana  for  Dartmouth  50.00 

Small  Copy  from  print  of  J.  B.  Francis 

Mother  50.00 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bigelow  50.00 

” 99  Franklin  Forbes  50.00 

Fruit  Piece  25/Mr.  Pugg  25  50.00 

Copy  of  Dr  A.  Lawrence  40.00 

Portrait  Hon  Elisha  Huntington  ExMN  50.00 
” Mrs  George  Stevens  50.00 

99  Jonathan  Tyler  Jany  1877  50.00 

Photos  &c  for  1876  275.00 

1877  Joseph  Bedlow  for  Music  Hall  50.00 

Portrait  of  Dr  Packer  50.00 

two  fruit  to  F.  B Shedd  80.00 

Wm  Kittredge  50.00 

Head  of  Burgomeister  to  Hoyt  15.00 

2 Fruit  to  A T.  Atherton  100.00 

Geo  H.  Gordon  25.00 

Hon  Stephen  Mansur  Ex  Mayor  50  00 
Rev.  J.  Freeman  Clark  for  M House  50.00 

Daughter  of  Mrs  Pcintyre  50.00 

Fruit  to  E.  W.  Hoyt  Peach&c  20  00 

J efferson  Bancroft  for  Masons  50  00 


52595.00 
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Nov.  1877 


Jany  1878 
Feby 


Oct  1878 


1879  Jany 


Portrait  of  Col  Poor  from  Sketch 
by  Kosciusko — J.  Rogers 
Portrait  of  Patrick  Boyle 

” 33  Andrew  Smithes  father 

Photos  for  1877 

Mrs  J ona.  Tyler  in  house 
Hon  J.  H.  B.  Ayer  Ex  Mayor 
Portrait  of  Rev  Mother  Frances 
for  Miss  Ellen  Leary 
Copy  ” do  for  Convent  at  Cork 
Por  of  A.  A.  Haggett  Esq 
33  33  E.  W.  Hoyt  who  voluntarily 
doubled  my  pric 
” ” Geo.  W.  Shattuck 
33  Hon  Chas  Stott  Ex  Mayor 
Small  Copy  of  Fruit  for  Delany 
Fruit  to  Mrs  Stevens 
Aug  Luther  Lawrence  Rutland  Vt  Ex 
2d  ” 55 

John  1ST.  Baxter  & Edward  Baxter 
Horace  Baxter  & Dr  Allen 
Copy  of  Judge  Baxter  for  H H B 
2 Copies  for  J.  N of  Head  of  Rubens 
Joel  N Haven  & Wife 


Father  Michael  O’Brien 

Mrs  Taylor  dry  goods 

Full  length  of  Shedd  child 

G.  F.  Penniman 

Dr  Joel  Spalding 

Mrs  G.  F.  Penniman 

Mrs  Frank  Chase 

Mr  George  Wright 

Henry  Burroughs 

Mrs  Persis  Parke  for  F Ayer 

Mr  F.  B.  Shedd 

Hon  JAG.  Richardson  Ex  Mayor 
Head  of  Burgomeiaster  J P Ludlam 
Portrait  of  A.  B.  French 
Rubens  to  Mrs  Spalding 
W.  F.  Salmon  for  Masonic  Hall 
Small  copy  for  Delany 


50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

203.00 


70.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

le  100.00 

50.00 
50  00 

30.00 

20.00 
M 75.00 

75.00 
100  00 
100  00 
50  00 
75.00 
'100.00 


54043.00 

50.00 

40.00 
150.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50  00 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

45.00 

50.00 

35.00 

50.00 

30.00 
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1880 

March 


Hon  Tappan  Wentworth  50.00 

John  McNeil  50.00 

Mr  & Mrs  Marston  (small)  50.00 

Mrs  J McNeil  1880  25.00 

Frank  Bennett  50.00 

Mrs  Amos  B French  40.00 

Mr  Daniel  Swan  50.00 


55268  00 

Miss  Ella  Hildreth  50.00 

Mrs  Lynch — copy  75.00 

Mr  & Mrs  Hildreth  senr  100.00 

Copy  of  Hon  S.  S.  Wilde  for 
Dartmouth  College  Crosby  35.00 

Photos  &c  up  to  Aug  1880  271.00 


1881 
Sept.  15. 


1881  Jany 


total  to  Aug  1880 

55799.00 

at  Newburyport 

Bev.  Leonard  Withington 

aged  92  for  Pub  Library 

75.00 

do  do  for  family 

.50.00 

Mrs  Sarah  M Stickney 

50.00 

Hon  C.  Cushing  for  J.  N.  C. 

50.00 

Dr  D.  W Fiske 

50.00 

Dr  J.  M.  Gale 

50.00 

Mrs  Thos  Greenleaf 

50.00 

Mrs.  Green  Tappan 

50.00 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dorsey 

50.00 

Mr  Joseph  Cortland 

50.00 

Work  for  Hales  on  6 portraits 

65.00 

Sale  to  Wyman  two  Pictures 

50.00 

Outside  repairing 

25.00 

Rev  Dr.  S.  J.  Spalding 

50  00 

56514.00 

N'port 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland 

50.00 

Mr  C.  C.  Dame 

50.00 

Mrs.  ” 

50.00 

her  mother  Mrs  Paul  Little 

50.00 

Mr  Eben  P.  Goodwin 

50.00 

Mrs  John  Balch 

50.00 

Miss  Dora  Brown 

50.00 
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Mr  E.  P.  Shaw 

50.00 

Miss  Cortland 

50.00 

Mr  Blood 

50.00 

Mrs  Cortland 

50.00 

Miss  Jaques 

50.00 

Rubens  to  Shaw 

35.00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Shaw 

50.00 

Mr  Joseph  Jaques 

50.00 

Capt.  Joshua  Hale 

75.00 

Mrs  ” Hale 

75.00 

Copy  of  Miss  Anna  Jaques 

50.00 

April  1 to  June  24  NPort  1650.00 


58104 


July  1881  Lowell 

Hocum  Hosford  for  M[asonic]  Hall  50.00 

Drinkers  to  Packer  70  00 

Judge  Crosby  50.00 

P Cow  to  Ludlam  10.00 

Dr.  Jesse  Page  of  Atkinson  NH  50.00 

Delany  & wife  small  60.00 

Portrait  of  Garfield  for  city  100.00 

Mother  McAuley  Bangor  50.00 

Chas.  B.  Coburn  50.00 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bailey  50.00 

Work  for  Sanborn  & Ayer  13.00 

Grapes  2p  to  Mrs  Crosby  25.00 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Coburn  50.00 

Ap  & May  2 of  Tappan  Wentworth  50.00 

Garfield  to  Gar  Post  50.00 

Geo.  W.  Eunels  Esq  50.00 

Dr  Knapp  50.00 

Francis  Cogswell,  of  Andover  50.00 

Abner  Kittredge  Small  25.00 

Aug  Repairs  for  0 H.  Perry  5.00 

James  H.  Storrs  & Wife  Library  120.00 
Burgomaster  Rubens  & Grapes  100.00 

Dr  Gilman  Kimball  50.00 

Copy  of  do  40.00 

Water  Color  to  Glidden  40  00 


59442 
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Portrait  of  Webster  150.00 

2 1/2  lengths  of  Franklin  Pierce 
for  Col.  T.  W.  Pierce  of  Topsfield  250.00 

Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  150  00 

” Franklin  Pierce  150  00 

for  B.  P.  Cheney  of  Boston 
Portraits  of  Mr  & Mrs  Glidden  125.00 

Repairing  etc  (three  names  illegible)  20.00 

Augustus  Heard  for  Ipswich 

Public  Library  150.00 

Dr  Daniel  Dana  for  Chapel  at  NPort  50.00 

1/2  length  Portrait  of  B.  P.  Cheney 
Painted  at  Wellesley  300.00 

1 /2  length  Portrait  of  B.  P.  Cheney 
Painted  at  Wellesley  300.00 

Copy  of  do  100.00 

Dr  Joel  Spalding  for 

Rose  Cross  Chapter  50.00 

P.  Cummiskey  50.00 


61,027.00 

Half  length  of  Wm  Lloyd  Garrison 
Sold  to  Wm  H.  Bent  for  Np.  Pub 
Library  300.00 

2d  of  John  McNeil  50.00 

Daniel  Webster  & Caleb  Cushing  150  00 
presented  to  NP.  Pub  Library  150  00 

3 Portraits  of  J.  C.  Ayer  for  [two  words 
illegible")  Ledyard  Library  180.00 


61857.00 

Portrait  of  J.  G.  Carney  From  Photo  50.00 
Copy  of  the  Martyr  for  Jacob  Rogers  60.00 
” J.  C.  Ayer  for  F.  Ayer  60.00 

May  Chas  Morrill  for  Masons  50.00 

J.  C.  Ayer  for  F.  F.  60  x 36  200.00 

June  Wilder  Bennett  & Capt  Chadwick  60.00 

NPort  Aug  1884 

H.  W.  Moulton  & Wife  of  Moulton- 
boro  NH  100.00 

Mr  S.  Bachman  & Wife  NYork  300.00 

Boston  Jane  Remick  50.00 

Mr  J.  A.  Remick  & Wife  100.00 

J.  B.  Kendall  75.00 
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Dec 

Miss  Smith  of  Cady  St 

50.00 

Copy  of  Healy's  Ayer  46  x 35  for  Fred  150.00 

Portrait  of  M.  0.  Parker 

50.00 

Dr  T.  Edson  for  Masonic  Hall 

50.00 

Francis  Brown  (Wool?) 

Joshua  Coffin,  Historian  of  Newbury 

50.00 

Pub  Library 

75.00 

Benj.  Rogers  for  Elizabeth 

50.00 

Judge  N.  Crosby  from  Photo 

60.00 

Wm  D.  Blanchard  (M.  Shop) 

50.00 

Enoch  Messenger  Middlesex  St 

—50.00 

3097.00 

June  1885 

Full  length  of  W.  Kelly 

150.00 

1885 

3 Copies  of  Tristram  Dalton 
for  H.  W.  Moulton 
Rev.  Mr.  Dalton 
Historical  Society  of  Newbury 

300.00 

Aug 

E.  P.  Dodge 

50.00 

» 

Luther  Dame 

50.00 

H.  Russell  Perkins 

50.00 

Lowell  64247.00 

Oct  15 

Miss  Messenger 

50.00 

Rev  Amos  Blanchard  in  Youth 

50.00 

A.  G.  Pollards  father 

50.00 

Timothy  O'Brien 

50.00 

Rembrandt's  Mother  [illegible] 

do  do  for  Old  Ladies  Home 

100.00 

Jany 

Dr.  John  O.  Green  Green  School 

50.00 

Fruit  to  Hildreth  & Carney 

50.00 

Feby 

Jacob  Rogers 

50.00 

Mrs  J.  Rogers 

50.00 

Mr  S.  G.  Parker 

50.00 

Mr  W.  H.  Wiggin 

50  00 

July  1 

Mrs  Abner  Kittredge 

50.00 

99 

Michael  Collins  from  Photo 

55.00 

99 

Henry  H.  Fletcher  Mason 

50.00 

99 

Wm  A.  Burke  for  Bank 

75.00 

99 

J.Q.A.  Williams  Cabinet  from  Photo 

50.00 

Total  to  Aug  1 1886  65  177  00 

Some  omissions 
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Aug  15  86  NPort 

Mrs  Bachelder  50.00 

Dr.  Switzer  Cabinet  40.00 

Dr.  John  M.  Hill  50  00 

Judge  H.  S.  Staples  50.00 

Capt  Stanley  50.00 

John  Bun  tin  50.00 

Rev  A.  J.  Teeling  50.00 

Mr.  A.  Genigras  (Small)  40.00 

Mrs  John  Caldwell  40.00 

Miss  Anna  Brown  Small  30.00 

Dec  23  Lowell 

Confined  at  home  sick 
15  weeks  from  Dec  23  to  April  1 
Group  of  3 heads  Children 
of  Mrs  Dr  Ferber  (?)  Brookl  100.00 

Mr  F.  D.  Munn  50.00 

” J.  C.  Abbott  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

” J.  J.  Donovan  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

only  $50  pd 

S.  Emerson  Howard  NY  70.00 

C.  L.  Hildreth  Agent  MC  50.00 

Judge  Crosby  for  Committee  100.00 
Mrs  Wm  H.  White  (W  Brothers  & Co)  50.00 
Capt  John  Stone  NPort  50.00 


66197  00 

Nov  25  1887  Willard  Brown  Jr  for  Willard  B 75.00 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen  50.00 

66322.00 


THE  SALEM  OF  HAWTHORNE’S  TIME 


From  a Lectuee  Given  in  Salem  in  1887  by  the 
Rev.  De.  Geoege  Batcheloe,  foemee  Pastoe 
OF  THE  BaeTON  SqUAEE  ChUECH 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Batchelor,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
old  Barton  Square  Church,  from  1866  to  1882,  was  moved 
to  comment  on  the  sketch  written  by  Henry  James  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  the 
eighteen-eighties.  The  Barton  Square  Church  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Merchants  Bank. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batchelor  came  to  Salem  at  the  age  of  thirty 
and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  He  was  born  in  Southbury, 
Connecticut,  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister.  In  writing 
his  reminiscences,  which  were  published  in  the  Christian 
Register  in  1916,  he  referred  to  the  Salem  church  as 
follows : 

“My  parish  in  Salem  was  increasingly  kind,  and  for 
personal  reasons  I should  have  preferred  to  spend  my  life 
in  Salem.  But  new  problems  were  arising  owing  to 
changes  of  population  and  methods  of  business,  and  I 
foresaw  the  time  when  it  would  be  considered  a waste  of 
capital  to  keep  our  beautiful  yard  in  front  of  the  church 
unimproved  except  by  the  stately  trees  that  grew  in  it. 
I knew  that  when  such  changes  came  that  I should  feel 
uneasy  in  dwelling  upon  the  possibility  that  a new  hand 
at  the  helm  might  be  desirable.  . . . The  four  Unitarian 
churches  in  Salem  contained  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  money  and  social  influence. 
The  church  was  strong,  having  one  hundred  pews  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  ninety-eight  proprietors  who  were 
men  of  middle  age  at  the  head  of  nearly  every  pew.  It 
was  a model  parish  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  When 
times  were  good  my  salary  was  raised  and  when  hard 
times  came  I offered  a reduction  of  salary.” 

While  in  Salem,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Salem  Fraternity  and  several  local  charities.  He  left 
Salem  to  accept  a call  from  Unity  Church,  Chicago, 
when  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  resigned  to  go  to  New  York. 
Later  lie  had  a parish  in  Lowell,  which  he  relinquished 
(64) 
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to  become  editor  of  The  Christian  Register,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  for  fourteen  years. 

Upon  bis  death  on  June  21,  1923,  the  Register  of  July 
8th  described  him  as  “A  preacher  of  much  more  than  aver- 
age ability;  a writer  with  literary  skill  whose  thought 
was  marked  by  clearness  and  originality;  a counsellor 
whose  advice  was  in  rare  degree  wise  and  dispassionate; 
a man  of  personal  charm  and  perfect  integrity.” 


The  following  is  a reporter’s  account  of  the  Hawthorne 
lecture  as  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  March  11  and 
18,  1887: 

Whether  the  report  that  Dr.  James  Russell  Lowell  is 
to  write  the  life  of  Hawthorne  be  well  founded  or  not,  it 
inspires  the  hope  that  some  one  fitted  by  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  sympathy  both  with  Hawthorne  and  his  sur- 
roundings may  at  last  undertake  the  task  which  has  too 
long  served  as  the  vehicle  of  the  grudge  which,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  bears  to  the 
city  of  his  ancestors. 

When  Mr.  Henry  James  accepted  the  commission  to 
write  about  Hawthorne,  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
subject  would  be  approached  from  a new  point  of  view. 
But  the  slightest  examination  of  his  very  readable  sketch 
showed  that,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  Hawthorne  might 
be,  his  knowledge  of  Salem  was  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription, and  had  trickled  into  his  mind  through  the  prej- 
udices of  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne.  The 
ignorance  of  Salem  displayed  by  Mr.  James  is  not  only 
misleading  to  the  general  public,  but  is  itself  a phenom- 
enon worth  studying.  When  such  a man,  after  what  ought 
to  have  been  due  consideration,  declares  emphatically, 
and  with  reiteration  that  the  Salem  of  Hawthorne’s  time 
contained  little  or  nothing  to  interest  a man  of  culture, 
although  it  is  still  a pity  that  he  did  not  pay  some  atten 
tion  to  what  was  there,  a false  impression  is  made,  un- 
just not  to  Salem  alone,  but  also  to  everything  which  at 
that  time  was  best  in  American  life  and  literature.  For 
whatever  there  was  at  that  time  in  New  England  of  which 
we  are  now  justly  proud,  was  then  to  be  found  at  its  best 
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within  half  a mile  of  the  Custom  House  from  which 
Hawthorne  dated  the  Scarlet  Letter. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  articles  written  since,  to- 
gether with  his  editions  of  his  father’s  letters  confirm  the 
impression  that  his  prejudices  are  the  source  of  copious 
misinformation  concernig  Salem  which  characterizes  the 
literature  about  Hawthorne.  In  reality  the  Salem  of 
Hawthorne’s  time  presented  a scene  of  brilliancy  and  ex- 
citement, in  which  great  men  and  noble  women  played 
heroic  parts  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

In  order  to  see  that  Hawthorne  was  great,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  all  his  contemporaries  were  small. 
Because  he  at  one  time  shrank  from  companionship  with 
all  human  beings,  it  is  not  necessary  to  forget  that  his 
life  was  contemporaneous  with  that  which  we  most  praise 
when  we  are  regarding  other  aspects  of  that  time  and 
place.  For  Mr.  James’  amazing  errors  there  is  an  ex- 
planation, but  no  excuse.  He  borrowed  his  information 
from  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  son-in-law.  Learning,  as  he 
thought,  from  him  that  Salem  was  a dull  provincial  town, 
controlled  by  a strong  circle  of  wealthy  families,  who  in 
“their  small  provincial  way,  doubtless  had  pretensions  to 
be  exclusive,”  he  took  no  further  trouble  to  investigate, 
but  finding  somewhere  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  an  old 
Hew  England  town  of  the  ordinary  kind  (like  Mark 
Twain’s  waiter)  he  changed  the  label  and  called  it  Salem. 
He  seems  sometime  to  have  walked  through  the  place,  for 
he  says  that  the  city  is  not  without  something  in  its 
aspect  that  the  painters  would  “admit  to  be  style.”  This 
with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  is,  I think,  the  only 
bit  of  truth  in  his  description  of  the  town  and  the  people. 

When  Hawthorne’s  son  and  son-in-law  make  their 
pathetic  attempt  to  reproduce  his  life  and  discover  his 
place  in  the  society  of  his  native  town  there  is  an  evident 
reason  for  their  supposition  that  Hawthorne  was  indiffer- 
ent to  his  environment  because  it  was  mean,  common- 
place, and  beneath  his  notice.  Loyalty  to  the  memory  of 
their  great  ancestor  made  his  children  jealous  for  his 
fame.  They  remember  the  isolation,  the  loneliness,  the 
poverty  of  their  early  life  in  Salem,  and  with  filial  devo- 
tion they  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful  genius 
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of  their  father  would  have  found  the  elements  of  beauty 
in  the  life  of  that  city  had  they  existed.  Their  errors 
are  excusable  although  they  are  enormous.  But  Mr.  J ames 
is  without  excuse.  The  very  last  persons  to  whom  one 
should  go  for  information  as  to  the  Salem  of  Hawthorne’s 
youth  is  Hathaniel  Hawthorne  or  his  chroniclers.  It  is  al- 
most true  that  for  years  he  never  saw  the  sunshine.  His 
walks  were  taken  by  night.  At  home  he  kept  his  room 
as  did  the  three  ladies  of  his  family,  including  his  mother. 
He  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  requested  his  family 
to  prevent  the  writing  of  his  memoirs.  He  knew  that 
the  whole  truth  could  never  be  told,  and  also  that  to  him 
it  had  been  a heavy  burden  that  he  was  out  of  joint  with 
his  time. 

At  that  time  Hawthorne  would  have  been  equally  in- 
different to  contemporaneous  life,  whether  born  in  Salem, 
Paris  or  Borne.  Mr.  James  says  everything  in  Haw- 
thorne’s notes  indicates  “a  simple,  democratic  thinly-com- 
posed society,”  and  yet  he  remarks  with  innocent  wonder 
that  Hawthorne  “appears  to  have  read  a good  deal” ; and 
“that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  sources  of  good 
English,”  he  says,  “we  see  from  his  charming  expressive, 
slightly  conscious,  cultivated,  but  not  too  cultivated  style.” 
Here,  without  suspecting  it,  Mr.  James  approaches  a mani- 
fest truth  concerning  life  in  Salem.  The  terms  applied 
to  Hawthorne  apply  exactly  to  the  culture  of  numerous 
men  and  women,  his  contemporaries.  Where  did  Haw- 
thorne get  his  dainty  culture  ? He  took  it  in  with  the  air 
of  his  native  town,  where  the  English  poets,  novelists, 
dramatists,  and  essayists  were  as  familiar  as  they  were 
to  Charles  Lamb  in  London.  Dr.  Kirwan’s  private 
library,  captured  by  privateers  in  the  Irish  Channel,  was 
brought  into  Beverly,  sold  as  lawful  prize  of  war,  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  library,  a rare 
collection  of  good  books  both  new  and  old.  I am  safe  in 
saying  that  in  Dr.  Kirwan’s  library  there  was  no  book 
so  obstruse,  so  philosophical,  or  printed  in  language  so  un- 
common as  to  be  unfit  for  the  common  use  of  numerous 
men  and  women  in  Salem.  When  Bentley  found  Nath’l 
Bowditch,  a ship  chandler’s  clerk,  hungry  for  mathematical 
lore,  he,  wise  man  that  he  was,  gave  the  untaught  boy 
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Newton’s  Principia  to  read.  That  the  boy  knew  no  Latin 
was  accounted  a slight  obstacle  by  both  boy  and  man.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  boy  had  mastered  his  book  and 
was  hungry  for  more.  Rummage  the  old  closets  of  any 
gambrel-roofed  house  to-day  and  along  with  crackle  ware 
tea-pots  and  silver  porringers  you  will  find  some  rare  old 
volume  of  Seneca,  the  Spectator,  or  the  Dial,  the  common 
reading  of  Hawthorne’s  playmates  of  seventy  years  ago  or 
later. 

Instead  of  life  in  Salem  being  dull,  the  peculiarity  of 
that  life  in  Hawthorne’s  time  was  movement  and  sparkle. 
No  young  man  considered  his  education  finished  before  he 
had  visited  India,  China  or  the  Malay  Archipelago.  With 
London,  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburg  and  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  they  were  almost  as  familiar  as  with  Bos- 
ton and  there  was  a constant  influx  of  new  ideas,  foreign 
fashions,  curios  from  every  land,  young  men  with  travel- 
ler’s stories  to  tell,  adventurers  who  had  made  fabulous 
fortunes  in  amazing  countries,  unmapped  if  not  before 
unknown. 

It  is  not  long  since  Benj.  F.  Browne,  one  of  the  last 
Dartmoor  prisoners  died.  Hawthorne  was  so  drawn  to  his 
story  that  he  edited  it  and  published  it  in  the  Democratic 
Review.  It  was  a well-written  but  not  unusual  story  of 
life  as  lived  by  Hawthorne’s  neighbors,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  it  as  we  imagine.  It  seems 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been  drawn  to  the 
wharf,  a few  rods  from  his  home,  where  came  the  richest 
cargoes,  spices,  gums,  tea,  coffee,  ivory,  silks,  the  fragrant 
spoils  of  the  western  islands  and  many  foreign  lands. 

The  sons  of  men  inheriting  their  father’s  ability,  with 
the  wider  range  of  experience,  and  the  greater  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  thought,  became  lawyers,  judges,  theolo- 
gians, physicians,  men  of  the  sciences  and  letters,  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  gentle  life.  In  those  days  young  men,  their 
education  finished  and  their  travels  over,  returned  to  live 
in  Salem,  and  college  graduates  abounded. 

If,  instead  of  charging  Salem  with  dullness,  Mr.  James 
had  accused  it  of  brilliant  wickedness,  he  would  have  come 
nearer  the  mark  he  always  misses.  Imagine  a community 
in  which  there  are  young  men,  rich,  well  educated,  having 
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free  run  whether  for  business  or  pleasure  among*  all  the 
savage  tribes  and  oriental  nations  of  the  world,  and  see 
that  they  must  quickly  become  eminent  saints  or  conspicu- 
ous sinners,  and  so  they  did.  Of  that  life  Hawthorne 
could  not  be  the  chronicler.  As  in  the  evening  twilight, 
he  stole  out  of  his  house  and  crept  along  the  wall,  the 
most  notable  figure  in  the  street,  his  thoughts  were  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  men  and  women  he  met, 
brave  and  beautiful  though  they  might  be,  were  too  fresh 
and  vivid  for  his  subtle  imagination.  To  catch  his  fancy 
they  must  recede  a little  into  the  past  and  lose  some  of 
their  robustness.  They  must  become  shadowy  and  intangi- 
ble to  be  fit  subjects  of  his  ghostly  metaphysics. 

The  seaport  towns,  and  especially  Salem,  produced 
many  men  of  national  fame.  From  the  Pickerings,  Sal- 
tonstalls,  Endicotts,  Peabodys,  Phillipses,  Grays,  Silsbees, 
Crowninshields,  and  others,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  have  selected  a cabinet  of  conspicuous  merit. 
At  one  time  all  the  Congressmen  of  the  District  and  two 
United  States  Senators  were  taken  from  the  little  group 
of  lawyers  and  business  men  of  Salem. 

Hawthorne  seldom  attended  church,  and  therefore  per- 
haps missed  the  acquaintance  of  some  men  remarkable  for 
their  freedom  from  that  provincial  narrowness  which  Mr. 
James  so  condescendingly  describes  and  attributes  to  the 
citizens  of  Salem. 

Henry  Colman,  free,  strong,  cultivated,  being  sent  to 
England  by  Governor  Everett  on  an  errand  concerning 
methods  of  agriculture,  not  only  discharged  his  commis- 
sion well,  but  also,  if  the  English  standard  has  any  value 
in  international  relations,  was  proved  to  be  a gentleman 
of  intelligence  and  culture.  For  he  had  free  course  in 
English  country  houses,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy 
that  appreciation  which  such  men  as  Ticknor  and  Sumner 
found  so  charming. 

Drs.  Prince  and  Bentley,  so  far  from  being  men  who 
touched  the  world  at  a few  points,  were  remarkable  for 
breadth  of  view  and  cosmopolitan  relations.  They  were 
the  scientific  and  literary  purveyors  for  the  educated 
classes  in  America.  Prince,  keeping  abreast  of  philosophi- 
cal discovery  and  importing  the  latest  instruments,  or  with 
his  own  hand  constructing  them. 
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Bentley,  the  literary,  correspondent  of  such  men  as 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  (as  I found  by  his  notes  in  the 
Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester)  inform- 
ing them  of  the  best  new  books  and  importing  them  for  his 
own  use  and  theirs.  He,  through  some  of  the  thirty  sea 
captains  in  his  congregation,  kept  up  an  active  correspond- 
ence in  Arabic,  with  the  various  princes  about  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  more  than  once  suggested  to  the  President  the 
proper  man  for  consul  at  some  oriental  port.  I know  no 
American  clergyman  today  whose  correspondence  would 
show  culture  more  catholic  and  cosmopolitan. 

How  what  kept  Hawthorne  out  of  all  this  good  com- 
pany? It  is  possible  to  point  out  certain  evident  char- 
acteristics of  the  life  of  that  time  which  show  the  nature 
of  the  barriers  which  effectually  cut  Hawthorne  off  from 
the  society  of  his  contemporaries  in  Salem. 

There  was  the  political  barrier.  Hawthorne  was  the 
classmate,  and  life  long  friend  of  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
gave  him  his  appointment  at  Liverpool.  Salem  was  a 
Federalist  town.  When  William  Gray,  one  of  the  richest 
merchants,  went  over  to  the  Democrats,  his  companions 
made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he  moved  to  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Bentley  was  a Democrat  under  Jefferson,  and 
as  a consequence  of  that  found  no  exchange  nearer  than 
the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  great  fami- 
lies in  later  days  were  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers. 

The  religious  barrier  was  still  more  formidable.  Salem 
was  a hot-bed  of  ITnitarianism  and  Transcendentalism. 

Bev.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  father  of  the  essayist,  who  as  a boy 
accompanied  him,  came  to  Salem  in  1784,  and  found  Dr. 
Bentley  already  a liberal.  Bentley  publicly  declared  him- 
self a Unitarian  in  1791.  Out  of  seven  Congregational 
churches  three  became  Unitarian.  A fourth  Unitarian 
was  formed  and  one  Orthodox  church  faded  away;  and 
to  this  day  Salem  alone,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  has 
more  Unitarian  churches,  than  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians.1 

1 There  have  been  some  changes  since  1887,  in  the  Protestant 
Churches.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  Congregational 
Churches,  the  Tabernacle  and  Crombie  Street,  the  South  Church 
having  united  with  the  former.  There  are  two  Unitarian 
Churches,  the  First  and  Second  Churches,  the  First  having 
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In  1815,  Channing  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of 
John  Emery  Abbot,  lines  were  drawn,  camps  pitched,  and 
for  a quarter  of  a century  the  theological  battle  raged. 
Emerson  was  at  home  in  Lyceum  Hall  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  Hawthorne’s  home,  and  seldom  failed  to  lecture  there 
for  twenty-five  years ; and,  because  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
Salem  friends,  never  charged  more  than  $25,  his  original 
honorarium. 

Theodore  Parker  was  welcomed  to  quench  a revival 
led  by  Elder  Knapp,  and  succeeded.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  foreign  merchants,  the  famous  shipmasters,  the 
leading  professional  men,  and  the  old  families,  were  Uni- 
tarian. Harvard  had  lapsed  into  heresy.  The  Andover 
school  was  founded  and  largely  endowed  by  three  gentle- 
men, two  from  Newburyport  and  one  John  Norris  of 
Salem.  They  were  distillers — a fact  not  then  to  their  dis- 
credit. 

The  professors  were  sworn  then  as  they  still  are  to 
opposition  “not  only  to  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews, 
Papists,  Mohammedans,  Arians,  Prelagians,  Antinomians, 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists.”  The  modern  Andover  controversy  was  but  a 
breeze  to  a cyclone  compared  with  the  original  dispute. 
It  indicates  one  barrier  of  no  small  magnitude  to  say  that 
Robert  Manning,  Hawthorne’s  uncle  and  guardian,  was 
Orthodox,  and  that  he  sent  young  Hawthorne  to  Bowdoin 
— a college  in  Maine  to  which  were  sent  some  of  the  youth 
of  Salem  whose  parents  could  not  abide  the  laxity  of 
Harvard.  When  we  know  that  Hawthorne  seldom  went 
to  church  we  can  imagine  how  he  was  ground  between 
the  two  millstones  of  Congregationalism.  That  he  would 
have  found  congenial  company  had  he  entered  Harvard 
College  his  later  experience  proves,  for  the  men  he  would 
have  met  there  became  his  chosen  friends  in  later  years. 

A third  barrier  was  social.  James  cannot  understand 

united  with  the  North  Church  and  the  Second  combining  the 
East  and  the  Barton  Square.  There  is  one  Universalist  Church ; 
two  Episcopal  Churches,  Grace  and  St.  Peter’s ; three  Baptist 
Churches,  First,  French  Baptist  and  Calvary,  the  Central  Bap- 
tist uniting  with  the  First ; two  Methodist  Churches,  the 
Lafp.yette  Street  and  the  Wesley.  The  Advent  and  the  Christian 
Science. 
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why  a handsome  young  genius  like  Hawthorne  should  not 
have  found  a place  in  the  best  society  of  a town  in  which 
his  American  pedigree  was  virtually  as  long  as  the  longest 
could  show.  His  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Hawthorne 
was  not  found  in  athis  circle  of  wealthy  families”  which 
rigorously  maintained  the  distinction  of  class  and  whose 
entertainments  were  splendid  and  their  manners  magni- 
ficent, is  in  substance  that  they  were  unworthy  the  notice 
of  this  gifted  young  author. 

The  form  of  his  remarks  shows  that  Mr.  James  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  law  of  blue  blood  in  that  old 
provincial  town  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Length 
of  days  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  least  four  distinct 
castes  may  be  noted  in  Salem  society.  First  the  blue 
blood ; which  was  strictly  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
early  colonists  of  gentle  blood  in  England.  They  were 
governors,  judges,  officers  in  the  English  army,  clergymen, 
and  such  as  in  England  would  write  themselves  down  as 
gentlemen. 

Second,  there  were  old  colonial  families  which  came 
down  from  the  English  yeomanry,  soldiers,  farmers,  and 
servants.  Goodman  Dexter,  whom  Gov.  Endioott  struck 
for  his  offensive  “demeanor,  daring  him  with  arms 
akimbo,”  etc.,  belonged  to  this  class.  “Goodman,”  and 
“Dame,”  his  wife,  were  titles  of  freemen  but  not  of  the 
gentry.  There  were  families,  neighbors  for  two  hundred 
years,  friends,  too,  bound  together  by  many  a common 
interest  in  business,  in  politics  and  religion,  meeting  often 
and  cordially,  and  yet  no  man  of  the  one  family  ever 
crossed  his  legs  under  the  other’s  mahogany,  nor  did  any 
daughter  of  the  one  ever  pass  the  threshold  of  the  other’s 
drawing  room  on  any  day  of  high  ceremony,  and  it  may 
be  that  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  line  ever  thought  of 
the  fact  or  wondered  at  it.  The  two  men  might  meet 
everywhere  else — in  the  counting-room  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  have  discussed  the  merits  of  a glass  of  old  Madeira, 
ripened  by  a voyage  round  the  world,  but  that  length  of 
ancestry  should  reduce  the  invisible  barrier,  between  their 
respective  drawing-rooms,  neither  of  them  ever  thought, 
and  yet  outside  of  Salem  now  many  of  the  second  class 
are  as  rich  and  famous  as  the  others. 
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A third  class  who  had  a better  chance  of  social  recogni- 
tion were  born  elsewhere,  and  drawn  to  Salem  by  its 
opportunities,  had  brought  remarkable  energy,  great 
abilities,  or  ripe  culture  to  engage  in  commerce  or  one  of 
the  learned  professions  then  maintained  on  a higher  level 
than  is  now  common  anywhere  in  America.  These  men 
of  native  force  (and  ancestry  often  obscure  or  not  aristo- 
cratic) were  among  the  most  important  actors  in  the 
brilliant  years  of  Salem.  Wm.  Gray,  grandfather  of 
Judge  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  was 
one  of  them.  If  the  first  comers  were  not  educated  men, 
their  sons  were  usually  sent  to  Harvard  College  and  scores 
of  college  graduates  were  always  to  be  found  in  their 
society. 

A fourth  class  consisted  of  the  many  who,  coming  from 
other  towns,  settled  down  to  earn  a comfortable  living  at 
various  trades  with  conspicuous  success.  Before  manu- 
factures came  in  with  Irish  and  French-Canadian  opera- 
tives, this  class  gave  great  intelligence  and  solidity  to  the 
common  life  of  the  people. 

How  it  was  easy  to  lapse  from  the  circle  of  the  old 
families,  but  almost  impossible  to  climb  into  it.  Major 
Hawthorne,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
witches,  might  take  his  place  among  men  of  gentle  blood. 
But  disease  and  misfortune, — the  curse  of  the  witches 
Hawthorne  half  superstitiously  imagined, — had  reduced 
the  family.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  a cross-street  con- 
necting the  two  principal  thoroughfares,  his  home  being 
situated  between  the  back  yards  of  the  rich  men  whose 
mansions  overlooked  Essex  Street  and  Derby  Wharf.  He 
had  fallen  from  the  ancestral  nest,  and  when,  his  period 
of  seclusion  being  over,  he  entered  social  life  in  Salem,  it 
was  not  through  its  drawing  rooms  but  through  the  com- 
panionship of  his  comrades  in  the  Custom  House,  to  one 
of  whom  he  wrote  letters  which  show  a very  human  and 
interesting  side  of  his  character  and  experience. 

Soon  after  publishing  the  “Scarlet  Letter”  he  writes 
from  his  retreat  in  Lenox:  “I  find  it  very  agreeable  to 

get  rid  of  politics  and  the  rest  of  the  damnable  turmoil 
that  has  disturbed  me  for  three  or  four  years  past,  but 
I must  plead  guilty  to  some  few  hankerings  after  brandy 
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and  water,  rum  and  molasses,  an  occasional  sugar,  and 
other  civilized  indulgences  of  the  like  nature.”  This  is 
the  key  to  the  remark  which  Mr.  James  makes,  touching 
the  truth  for  once  by  a random  stroke,  “Hawthorne  had  a 
democratic  strain  in  his  composition  and  a relish  for  the 
commoner  stuff  of  human  nature.”  In  the  letter  just 
quoted  he  says  “For  my  own  part  I would  rather  have  gin 
than  champagne,  as  being  both  wholesomer  and  more 
agreeable.” 

He  preferred  also  gin-drinkers,  to  champagne-drinkers, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  broke  out  of  the  unwholesome 
seclusion  of  his  early  life,  and  this  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fact  that  while  he  chose  for  the  subjects  of  his 
wonderful  imagination  the  venerable  figures  of  the  an- 
cient time,  he  shrank  somewhat  from  the  effort  required 
to  surmount  the  barriers  the  fortune  of  his  family  had 
erected  between  him  and  his  townsmen. 


DR.  STEPHEN  LITTLE,  R.  N. 


From  portrait  painted  in  London  by  Copley 
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Huse,  John,  b.  Methuen,  7 Aug.,  1739;  d.  25  Sept., 
1802;  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  and  Susanna  (Clement)  Huse; 
m.  Anne  Webster,  dau.  of  Jonathan  and  Nannie 
(Springer)  Webster.  He  began  practice  in  Methuen  but 
soon  gave  it  up  and  moved  to  his  father’s  farm.  He  was 
clerk  of  Major  Bodwell’s  Co.,  which  marched  on  the 
April  19  alarm  in  1775  and  was  also  first  lieutenant  of 
Capt.  John  Bodwell’s  Co.,  Col.  Samuel  Johnson’s  Regt. 
and  may  have  seen  service  at  Saratoga.  He  was  a deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church. 

(Huse  Gen.  p.  44.) 

Huse,  Joseph,  b.  Methuen,  21  Feb.,  1774;  d.  in  Cam- 
den, Me.,  30  June,  1847 ; son  of  Dr.  John  and  Anne 
(Webster)  Huse ; m.  Lucy  Stimpson.  Studied  under  Dr. 
George  Osgood  of  North  Andover  and  in  1796  began  prac- 
tice in  Camden.  His  death  occurred  while  he  was  visit- 
ing patients. 

(Huse  Gen.,  p.  46). 

Huse,  Nathan,  b.  in  Newbury,  21  Aug.,  1716;  d.  23 
Apr.,  1809  ; son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Webster)  Huse; 
m.  1738,  Rachel  Sargent,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Carr)  Sargent  of  Armesbury.  He  began  practice  in 
Amesbury,  removed  to  West  Newbury  in  1739  and  settled 
at  the  Highlands  on  the  old  road  south  of  Isaac  Hoyt’s. 
He  was  a practicing  physician  for  seventy  years  and  his 
house  was  later  removed  to  Newton,  N.  H.  He  was  taxed 
in  the  West  Parish  in  1739. 

(Huse  Gen.  p.  31.) 

Huse,  Stephen,  b.  in  Methuen,  30  Apr.,  1799;  d.  3 
Aug.,  1864;  son  of  Stephen  and  Dorothy  (Rideout)  Huse 
and  g.  s.  of  Dr.  John  Huse;  m.  1826,  Charlotte  Parker 
of  Andover.  Harvard,  1823. 

(Huse  Gen.,  p.  47). 
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Huse,  Stephen,  b.  Newbury,  16  Nov.,  1702;  d.  in 
Methuen,  July,  1783;  son  of  Abel  and  Judith  (Emery) 
Huse;  m.  (1)  1729,  Judith  (Greenleaf)  Knight-Emery, 
dau.  of  Tristram  and  Margaret  (Piper)  Greenleaf;  (2) 
Susanna  Clement,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Peas- 
lee)  Clement.  Harvard  1726.  He  practiced  in  Haver- 
hill and  Methuen.  He  was  on  the  alarm  list  of  a militia 
company  in  1757.  On  his  gravestone  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

Had  a liberal  education 
Was  an  Approved  Physician 
A Man  of  Piety  and  Virtue 

(Huse  Gen.  pp.  21-2;  Clement  Gen.  vol.  I,  pp.  161-2). 

Inhales,  Charles  Currier,  b.  1807 ; son  of  Hr.  Jede- 
diah  and  Elizabeth  (Currier)  Ingalls.  Physician  in 
North  Andover. 

(Ingalls  Gen.,  p.  56). 

Ingalls,  Jedediah,  b.  in  Andover,  26  July,  1768; 
d.  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  1 Aug.,  1817 ; son  of  John  and 
Deborah  (Stevens)  Ingalls;  mar.  1802,  Elizabeth  Currier, 
dau.  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Currier  of  Gilman- 
ton.  Dartmouth,  1792.  He  practiced  in  Durham,  N.  H. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  John  Ingalls  Carlton. 

(History  of  Durham,  p.  288  ; Ingalls  Gen.,  p.  55). 

Jackson,  George,  “of  Marblehead.”  d.  there  22  June, 
1741;  mar.  1690,  Mary  Nick. 

(Marblehead  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  236,  592.) 

Jackson,  Hall,  b.  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  11  Nov.,  1739; 
d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  28  Sept.,  1797 ; son  of  Dr.  Cle- 
ment and  Sarah  (Leavitt)  Jackson;  m.  1765,  Molly  (Dall- 
ing)  Wentworth,  wid.  of  Lieut.  Daniel  Wentworth,  R.  N. 
and  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel  Dalling  of  Portsmouth. 
Studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  in  1757 
went  to  London  to  attend  lectures  at  the  Middlesex  hospi- 
tal, where  he  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  small  pox 
and  its  prevention  through  inoculation.  He  returned  to 
Portsmouth  in  1760  and  opened  an  apothecary  shop  and 
for  two  years  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle  Dr.  An- 
thony Emery  at  Hampton.  In  1764  he  was  summoned 
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to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  inoculations  for  small  pox 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  town.  It  was  then  that  he 
first  met  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated  for  a short  time  during  the  Revolution  and 
who  was  to  prove  his  nemesis.  Upon  his  return  to  Ports- 
mouth he  superintended  the  opening  of  a hospital  on 
Henzell’s  Island  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  being  associated 
in  the  enterprise  with  Dr.  Ammi  R.  Cutter,  Dr.  Joshua 
Brackett  and  Dr.  John  Jackson.  In  the  fall  of  1773  he 
was  summoned  on  the  petition  of  Azor  Orne,  Col.  Jona- 
than Glover,  Gen.  John  Glover  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of 
Marblehead  to  superintend  a small  pox  hospital  which 
had  been  established  on  Cat  Island  in  Marblehead  harbor. 
For  a few  weeks  all  went  well  and  inoculations  were  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.  However,  some  of  the  townspeople 
•began  to  lose  faith  in  inoculation  and  felt  that  it  was 
spreading  the  disease.  This  led  to  controversy  with  the 
result  that  the  frigate  “Mercury”  which  was  taking  pa- 
tients to  the  hospital  from  Marblehead  as  well  as  the 
hospital  itself  was  burned  in  January,  1774  and  Dr. 
Jackson  returned  to  Portsmouth.  Four  years  later,  never- 
theless, he  was  again  called  to  the  town  when  the  small 
pox  again  broke  out  and  this  time  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  work  uninterrupted.  The  first  hospital  on  Cat 
Island  was  called  Castle  Pox  and  an  interesting  account 
of  the  hospital  is  contained  in  “A  Memorandum  of  Small 
Pox”  kept  by  Ashley  Bowen,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

Following  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Dr.  Jackson  at- 
tended the  wounded,  making  use  of  the  ingenious  device 
for  which  he  had  received  honorable  mention  in  London 
in  1758,  while  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  for  removing  a 
ball  from  a gunshot  wound.  He  was  also  summoned  to 
Charlestown  to  attend  the  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  organized  a company  of  artillery  and 
ultimately  received  a commission  as  colonel  during  the 
war  and  was  in  charge  of  the  army  base  at  Medford. 
In  the  summer  of  1775  he  was  nominated  to  be  chief 
surgeon  of  the  entire  Continental  army,  but  despite  the 
entreaties  of  John  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  General  Washington  favored  Dr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Church,  who  later  fell  into  disgrace  when  he  was 
found  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  was,  however,  commissioned  chief  surgeon  of  the  New 
Hampshire  troops.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ticonderoga 
expedition.  He  had  great  success  in  touching  for  cater- 
acts”  as  the  operation  was  known  and  in  the  portrait  of 
him  by  Copley  may  be  seen  his  couching  tools.  This 
portrait  is  the  only  known  one  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  exist- 
ence. He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and  intro- 
duced the  foxglove  into  America,  growing  it  from  seeds 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  William  Withering  of  Wellington, 
Shropshire,  England,  and  from  which  digitalis  is  obtained. 
He  raised  foxglove  for  many  years  in  his  Portsmouth 
garden  and  as  late  as  29  Apr.,  1789  was  in  correspondence 
with  Dr.  James  Thatcher  of  Boston  about  the  subject, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter : 

“With  much  pleasure  I send  you  seeds  of  foxglove  and 
some  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  for  your  trial  of  its  effi- 
cacy until  you  can  cultivate  it.  It  is  a beautiful  flower 
in  a garden  and  has  arrived  at  full  perfection  in  my 
garden  from  seeds  sent  me  by  Dr.  Withering.” 

Dr.  Jackson  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  and  a charter  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society.  He  was  prominent  in  Ma- 
sonry, being  a member  of  St.  John’s  lodge  of  Portsmouth 
and  grand  master  of  New  Hampshire  from  1790  to  1797. 
It  was  for  many  years  his  intention  to  found  a female 
academy  on  part  of  the  old  Hall  farm  in  Greenland, 
N.  H.,  but  the  day  before  his  death  he  changed  his  will 
and  provided  for  his  sister,  Sarah  (Jackson)  Little,  wife 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Little,  the  Royalist. 

The  Copley  portrait  of  Dr.  Jackson  was  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Leigh  family  of  Leigh’s  Hill,  New- 
bury, having  descended  to  them  through  his  sister,  Sarah 
(Jackson)  Little,  her  daughter,  Mary  (Little)  Pearson, 
her  daughter,  Sarah  Jackson  (Pearson)  Leigh,  her  son 
Hall  Jackson  Leigh  and  his  son  Amos  Little  Leigh. 

His  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  J ackson  was  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Joshua  Gee  Symmes  of  Andover,  New  Gloucester, 
Me.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Dr.  Jackson  was  given  an  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  by 
Harvard. 

(Sullivan  Papers,  vol.  I,  pp.  83,  97,  99;  Warren-Adams 
Letters  pub.  by  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  142-3;  Annals 
of  Portsmouth,  p.  316;  Annals  of  Medical  History 
(Jackson),  vol.  5,  Ho.  2,  pp.  103-28;  Americana,  vol.  13, 
pp.  94-102 ; Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  7, 
p.  541;  Freemasonry  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  (Tatsch) 
1929 ; John  Jackson  and  Some  of  His  Descendants  (Jack- 
son)  in  H.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  vol.  XCYII  (1943);  De- 
positions of  Edmund  H.  Quincy,  Amos  Tappan,  Dr. 
Ammi  R.  Cutter,  Dr.  John  Jackson,  Jonathan  Sherburne, 
Haney  Shapley  and  Mary  Hooper,  in  possession  of  Rus- 
sell Leigh  Jackson  of  Salem.) 

Jackson,  James,  b.  in  Hewburyport,  3 Oct.,  1777;  d. 
in  Boston,  27  Aug.,  1867 ; son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  and 
Hannah  (Tracy)  Jackson;  m.  (1)  1810,  Elizabeth  Cabot, 
dau.  of  Andrew  and  Lydia  (Dodge)  Cabot  of  Beverly; 
(2)  1818,  Sarah  Cabot,  her  sister;  Boston  Latin 

School,  Dummer  Academy,  Harvard,  1796  and  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke  of  Salem  and  received  his  M.  D. 
from  Harvard  in  1809.  In  October,  1799  he  went 
to  London  in  his  brother  Henry’s  vessel  and  at  St. 
Thomas’s  hospital  studied  anatomy  under  Cline  and  un- 
der Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  Guy’s.  He  returned  to  Boston 
in  1800  and  “began  business”  as  he  says  in  his  diary.  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Boston  Dispensary  in 
1802.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hersey  professor- 
ship of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  succession 
to  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  He  was  an  authority  on  vac- 
cination and  was  the  first  in  America  to  investigate  vac- 
cination in  a scientific  spirit.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  His  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Charles  G.  Putnam. 

(Dictionary  of  Amer.  Biog.,  vol.  IX,  p.  546.) 

Jewett,  David,  mar.  in  1809,  in  Hewburyport,  Rebec- 
ca Huse. 

(Hewburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  260.) 
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Jewett,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Rowley,  9 March,  1771;  d. 
in  Groveland,  18  March,  1817 ; son  of  Samuel  and  Marion 
(Pool)  Jewett;  mar.  1807,  Judith  Jaques,  dau.  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judith  Jaques.  Practiced  in  Bradford. 

(Jewett  Gen.,  p.  228). 

Jewett,  Jeremiah,  b.  in  Rowley,  24  Dec.,  1757 ; d.  at 
Barnstead,  H.  H.,  22  Apr.,  1836;  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Jane  (Searle)  Jewett;  mar.  1796,  Temperance  bodge, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Judith  (Spofford)  Dodge  and  aunt 
of  George  Peabody,  the  London  banker. 

Dr.  Jewett  served  in  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  regt.  in  the 
Revolution  and  settled  in  Barnstead  where  he  was  the  only 
physician  for  twenty  five  years.  He  attended  Dummer 
Academy  and  studied  with  Drs.  Torrey  and  Spofford.  In 
Barnstead  he  also  kept  a tavern  and  displayed  outside  an 
unique  sign  on  one  side  of  which  was  a dolphin  with  the 
admonition  “Catch  a dolphin”  and  on  the  other  an  an- 
chor with  the  words  beneath  “Cast  anchor.”  He  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Peabody  Jewett. 

(Jewett  Gen.,  pp.  162-3). 

Jewett,  Joshua,  b.  in  Rowley,  23  Aug.,  1768;  d.  3 
June,  1862;  son  of  Paul  and  Jane  (Payson)  Jewett;  m. 
in  1798,  Phebe  Harris,  dau.  of  John  and  Eunice  (Thurs- 
ton) Harris.  He  was  a physician  in  Rowley  and  Byfield 
and  also  taught  school.  Town  clerk  of  Rowley,  1800-21 
and  deacon  of  the  church  fifty  years.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  in  1811-2-4-29. 

Jewett,  Seth,  b.  in  Rowley,  31  Jan.,  1756;  d.  in 
Mewburyport,  15  March,  1802;  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Choate)  Jewett;  mar.  1782,  Abigail  Balch, 
dau.  of  Hathaniel  and  Joanna  (Day)  Balch  of  Bradford. 
He  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Revolution  and  practiced 
in  Rowley  until  1798  when  he  removed  to  Bradford.  He 
was  known  as  the  “Grim  Old  Calvinist.” 

(Jewett  Gen.,  p.  125.) 

Johnson,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  b.  in  Hewburyport, 
12  Hov.,  1790;  d.  9 Sept.,  1868;  son  of  William  Peirce 
and  Sarah  (Greenleaf)  Johnson,  and  g.  s.  of  Hon.  Jona- 
than Greenleaf;  m.  1813,  Elizabeth  White,  dau.  of  Gil- 
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man  and  Betsy  (Brown)  White  of  Newbury  port.  Harv- 
ard, 1810.  Began  practice  in  Newburyport  in  1813  and 
continued  for  many  years. 

(History  of  Newburyport  (Currier)  vol.  II,  p.  306). 

Johnson,  Samuel,  b.  in  North  Andover,  18  Dec 

l790;  dv“  ®ale,m’  28  Ma-D  1876 i son  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Spofford)  Johnson;  m.  (1)  1821,  Anna  Dodge, 
dau.  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Crowninshield)  Dodge; 
(2)  1857,  Mrs.  Lucy  Pickering  (Stone)  Robinson,  dau. 
of  John  and  Catherine  (Dodge)  Stone  and  wid.  of  John 
Robinson.  Her  son  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem.  Dr.  Johnson  graduated  from 
Harvard  m 1814  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in 
Salem,  for  over  forty  years  being  the  city’s  leading  physi- 
cian.  His  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  was  famous  for  his 
liberal  thinking.  Portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  first 
wite  hang  m the  Essex  Institute. 

(See  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,  p.  98 ; Andover 
v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  231;  vol.  II,  pp.  200,  480). 


Jones,  Benjamin,  b.  Beverly,  4 Dec.,  1716;  d.  23 
June,  1794;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Rachel  (Bradford) 
Jones  of  Ipswich;  m.  (1)  in  1736,  Mary  Woodbury;  (2) 
m 1749,  Ginger  Leach,  dau.  of  John  and  Rachel  (Put- 
nam) Leach ; (3)  in  1757,  Sarah  Endicott,  dau.  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  (Endicott)  Endicott,  Physician  in  Ipswich. 
(Beverly  v r„  vol.  I,  p.  190;  vol.  II,  pp.  174,  479;  Ips- 

TTTh  V'  ' n’  p-  247  >'  Salem  v-  r->  vol.  I,  p.  514;  vol. 
Ill,  p.  601.) 


Jones,  Benjamin,  b.  Ipswich,  18  Oct.,  1751 ; d 12 
Jan  m9;  son  of  William  and  Joanna  (Lord)  Jones; 
m.  Elizabeth  Cleaves  of  Ipswich.  Eirst  physician  in 
Lyndeborough,  U.  H.,  where  he  settled  in  1772.  He  was 
town  treasurer  of  Lyndeborough  in  1792-5  and  1805 
(History  of  Lyndeborough,  p.  787). 


4ote,s’  K Weborough,  N.  H,  25  Apr., 

W i I860;  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and 

Elizabeth  (Cleaves)  Jones  of  Lyndeborough ; m.  in  Bev- 
erly, 1820,  Anna  Stone,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  (Ober) 
btone.  He  practiced  in  Lyndeborough  from  1828  to  1834 
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and  then  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  Israel  Herrick  and 
moved  to  Wenham. 

(History  of  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  p.  787 ; Beverly  v.  r., 
vol.  II,  p.  174). 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  Feb.,  1739;  d.  at 
Portland,  Me.;  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Whipple)  Jones; 
m.  1766,  Sarah  Dodge.  He  was  a surgeon  on  the  Baga- 
duce  Expedition  during  the  Revolution  and  died  soon 
after  his  return.  He  practiced  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 

(Ipswich  Vital  Records,  vol.  I,  p.  211  and  II,  p.  247 ; 
History  of  Portland  (Willis),  p.  377). 

East,  Philip  Godfried,  b.  prob.  in  Germany  abt. 
1725;  d.  in  New  Hampshire;  mar.  1748,  Mary  Proctor 
of  Boston;  (2)  Sally  Inman  (?).  He  had  an  apothecary 
shop  “The  Sign  of  Lion  and  Mortar”  below  the  Friends 
Meeting  house  in  Salem  in  1761  and  owned  one  share 
in  the  Social  Library  in  1764.  He  belonged  to  the  Roy- 
alist group  and  was  one  of  the  addressors  of  Gen.  Gage 
in  1774.  He  evidently  served  as  surgeon  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Acadians  and  is  referred  to  in  Dr.  John 
Thomas’s  diary.  He  served  as  warden  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  1763-6. 

(Boston  Marriages  1700-51,  p.  288;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.  vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  389-90;  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (Phillips),  pp.  280-1,  324;  Felt’s  Annals  of 
Salem,  vol.  II,  p.  194). 

Kenison,  Timothy,  b.  abt.  1800;  mar.  Abigail  Long- 
fellow, dau.  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Gould)  Longfellow. 
Practiced  in  East  Haverhill. 

(Longfellow  Gen.,  copied  from  booklet  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute). 

Kilbourne,  Eliphalet,  b.  20  Oct.,  1706;  d.  4 June, 
1752;  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Foster)  Kilbourne  of 
Rowley;  m.  1745,  in  Hampton  Falls,  Jane  (Prime) 
Frazer,  wid.  of  Nathan  Frazer  and  dau.  of  Mark  and 
Jane  (Lambert)  Prime.  He  was  a physician  in  Rowley. 
His  dau.  m.  Rev.  Samuel  Williams  of  Bradford. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  217). 

Kilham,  Daniel,  b.  in  Wenham,  15  Jan.,  1753;  d. 
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there,  12  Oct.,  1841 ; son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Dodge) 
Kilham.  Harvard,  1777  and  studied  with  Dr.  Holyoke 
of  Salem.  Several  years  later  he  came  to  Hewburyport 
and  opened  an  apothecary  shop  near  the  foot  of  State 
street.  He  became  friendly  with  John  Quincy  Adams 
then  a law  student  in  Hewburyport,  both  boarding  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Martha  Leathers  in  Market  Square,  and 
the  future  president  writes  very  interestingly  of  the  doc- 
tor, in  a letter  to  his  mother  dated  Dec.  23,  *1787,  as  fol- 
lows: “There  is  one  boarder  beside  myself,  a Dr.  Kil- 
ham (I  hope  the  name  will  not  scare  you)  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  this  town,  a very  worthy  man ; and  a man 
of  sense  and  learning.  Was  it  not  for  him,  I should  be 
at  my  lodgings  as  solitary  as  an  hermit.”  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1786-7, 
and  returned  to  Wenham  in  1804,  because  of  ill  health! 

“He  was  a fine  specimen  of  a gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  somewhat  formal  and  reserved  in  his  habits,  but 
always  kind  and  courteous,  independent  in  his  opinions 
and  fearless  in  expressing  them,  a faithful  friend,  as  well 
as  a resolute  and  determined  opponent,  an  excellent  type 
of  a class  of  man  which  has  now  almost  passed  away. 
He  retained  as  long  as  he  lived  the  old-fashioned  small 
clothes,  thus  preserving  the  dress  as  well  as  the  manners 
of  his  younger  days.  He  was  never  married,  his  house 
being  kept  by  a widowed  sister.” 

(History  of  Wenham  (Allen),  p.  147;  Life  in  a New 
England  Town  (Adams),  p.  74). 

Kittredge,  Aarox,  b.  in  Canterbury,  H.  H.,  d in 
Bradford  Mass.,  7 May,  1838;  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and 
Apphia  (Woodman)  Kittredge,  and  g.  s.  of  Eev.  Joseph 
Woodman;  mar.  Martha  Goodhue  of  Hebron,  Me  Dart- 
mouth Med.  School,  1828. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  44;  Hist  of  Sanbornton,  H.  H.,  p 
855).  ’ 

Kittrebge,  Edward  Augustus,  b.  in  Salem,  31  July, 
1810;  d,  m Auburndale,  25  Feb.,  1868;  son  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin and  Anstiss  (Pellet)  Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  1832 
Susan  Smith,  of  Paris,  Me.;  (2)  1860,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson, 
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of  Lynn,  Mass.  He  owned  a water  cure  on  Franklin 
street,  Boston. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  115). 

Kittredge,  Ingalls,  b.  10  Dec.,  1769;  d.  in  Beverly, 
17  June,  1856  ; son  of  Solomon  and  Tabitba  (Ingalls) 
Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  1797,  Sarah  Conant,  dan.  of  Jona- 
than and  Mercy  (Lovett)  Conant;  (2)  1836,  Lydia  Smith. 
He  studied  with  his  brother  Dr.  Zephaniah  Kittredge 
and  first  settled  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  but  in  1804:  re- 
moved to  Beverly  where  he  purchased  of  Simeon  Brown 
a tract  of  land  which  forms  a part  of  the  well  known  Kit- 
tredge farm.  Later  he  purchased  the  Chapman  estate 
in  that  town.  He  was  an  outspoken  adherent  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  56). 

Kittredge,  Ingalls,  b.  in  Townsend,  30  May,  1798; 
d.  in  Beverly,  14  Feb.,  1867 ; son  of  Dr.  Ingalls  and 
Sarah  (Conant)  Kittredge;  mar.  1826,  Augusta  Smith. 
Harvard,  1820.  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren and  practiced  in  Beverly.  He  was  a strong  anti- 
slavery man.  Fred  Douglas  and  George  Latimer,  ex- 
slaves were  aided  by  him.  His  g.  d.  Wilhelmina  Galloupe 
mar.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  of  Boston. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  103.) 

Kittredge,  Jacob,  b.  14  Jan.,  1717;  d.  31  March, 
1748;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Hannah  (Abbott)  Kittredge; 
mar.  1739,  Hannah  French. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  20). 

Kittredge,  Jacob,  b.  in  Andover,  15  March,  1757 ; d. 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  15  July,  1807 ; son  of  Dr.  John  and 
Sarah  (Merriam)  Kittredge;  mar.  Abigail  Wallingford. 
Practiced  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  succeeding  the  venerable  Dr. 
Ezra  Green. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  35;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  242). 

Kittredge,  John,  b.  14  Sept.,  1685;  d.  in  Tewksbury, 
29  Sept.,  1756;  mar.  1707/8,  Hannah  Abbott,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Abbott  of  Andover.  Went  from  Tewksbury  to 
North  Andover,  about  1741,  but  app.  returned  to  Tewks- 
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bury  and  is  buried  there.  He  is  called  “of  Billerica”  at 
the  time  of  bis  marriage. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69 ; Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p.  525 ; 

Kittredge,  John,  b.  in  Andover,  15  Dec.,  1775;  d. 
31  Aug.,  1822 ; son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Osgood) 
Kittredge ; mar.  1806,  Mary  Plummer,  dau.  of  David  and 
Mary  (Sargent)  Plummer  of  Gloucester.  Harvard,  1795. 
Commenced  practice  in  Newburyport  but  later  removed 
to  Gloucester  where  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms in  1805.  He  was  president  of  the  Gloucester  bank 
in  1818.  He  is  said  to  have  been  surgeon  on  the  frigate 
Crescent,  destined  as  a present  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and 
that  he  made  a voyage  on  this  ship  to  the  Mediterranean. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69;  Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p.  526; 
Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  320;  vol.  Ill,  p.  188;  Salem 
Gazette,  Sept.  3,  1822.) 

Kittredge,  John,  b.  in  North  Andover,  10  July,  1826 ; 
d.  in  1907 ; son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hodges)  Kit- 
tredge; mar.  1875,  Frances  Bartlett,  dau.  of  Curatio  and 
Laura  (Pressey)  Bartlett  of  Bethel,  Me.  He  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Taunton. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  72;  Hodges  Gen.,  p.  50). 

Kittredge,  Joseph,  b.  in  North  Andover,  25  Oct., 
1783;  d.  in  Andover,  4 Sept.,  1847 ; son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Susanna  (Osgood)  Kittredge;  mar.  1819,  Hannah 
Hodges,  dau.  of  Capt.  George  and  Lydia  (Gale)  Hodges. 
Dartmouth,  1806.  Studied  under  his  father  and  became 
a distinguished  practitioner. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  71;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  488). 

Kittredge,  Joseph,  b.  in  North  Andover,  25  May, 
1822;  d.  in  North  Andover,  10  July,  1878;  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hodges)  Kittredge;  m.  1847,  Hen- 
rietta Frances  Watson,  dau.  of  George  and  Eliza  (Leach) 
Watson  of  Boxbury.  Practiced  in  Andover. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  112). 

Kittredge,  Oliver,  b.  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  5 
Apr.,  1786;  d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  5 June,  1823  ; son  of  Dr. 
Jacob  and  Bebecca  (Fletcher)  Kittredge;  mar.  Mary 
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Hamilton,  dau.  of  Rufus  and  Polly  (Kingsbury)  Hamil- 
ton. Practiced  in  North  Brookfield  and  Salem. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  74). 

Kittredge,  John,  b.  in  Billerica,  14  Aug.,  1709;  d. 
in  North  Andover,  29  Sept.,  1776;  son  of  Dr.  John  and 

Hannah  (Abbott)  Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  Mary ; (2) 

1744,  Sarah  Merriam.  He  moved  to  North  Andover  in 
1744  and  was  a prominent  physician  and  surgeon.  Served 
as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  16). 

Kittredge,  Thomas,  b.  in  Andover,  13  July,  1746; 
d.  16  Oct.,  1818  ; son  of  Dr.  John  and  Sarah  (Merriam) 
Kittredge;  m.  1771,  Susanna  Osgood,  dau.  of  Capt.  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Johnson)  Osgood,  and  sis.  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Osgood,  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Kittredge  was  surgeon  of  Col.  James  Frye’s  regiment 
at  Bunker  Hill.  One  of  a committee  of  three  from 
Andover  to  the  Convention  called  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a constitution  in 
May,  1787.  Received  hon.  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard 
in  1811.  Built  the  present  Kittredge  mansion  in  Andover 
in  1784.  Member  of  the  Mass,  legislature  and  also  a 
councillor  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society.  “His  fame  in 
successful  chirurgical  operations  and  treatment  of  cases 
of  insanity  was  extensive  and  well  founded.” 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  30;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  242; 
vol.  II,  p.  257). 

Kittredge,  Thomas,  b.  in  Gloucester,  17  Nov.,  1811 ; 
d.  27  July,  1845;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Mary  (Plummer) 
Kittredge.  He  studied  medicine  and  received  his  degree 
but  did  not  practice. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69). 

Knott,  Richard,  “Surgeon  with  title  of  respect”  says 
Savage,  vol.  Ill,  p.  40.  d.  in  Marblehead  in  1684;  mar. 
Hannah  (Devereux)  Greenfield,  wid.  of  Peter  Greenfield. 
She  mar.  (3)  John  Swett.  She  was  a dau.  of  John  and 
Ann  Devereux  of  Marblehead.  Surgeon  of  Massachusetts 
forces  during  the  Narraganset  campaign. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  74,  p.  118.) 
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Lakeman,  Nathan,,  of  Hamilton,  Beverly  and 
Gloucester;  mentioned  in  Hamilton  Vital  Records,  pp.  62, 
97 ; mar.  (1)  Elizabeth  — ; (2)  1810,  Mary  Harding,  per. 
dau.  of  Capt.  Isaac  Harding.  Went  to  Beverly  from 
Hamilton,  but  practiced  for  a short  time  in  Gloucester. 

(Hist,  of  Beverly,  p.  157 ; Hamilton  v.  r.,  pp.  67,  97). 

Lambert,  Roger  Newton,  b.  in  Rowley,  24  Sept., 
1799;  d.  in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  9 Oct.,  1836;  son  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  and  Abigail  (Newton)  Lambert  and  g.  s.  of 
Rev.  Roger  Newton.  TJnmar. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  224). 

Lamson,  Josiah,  b.  in  Topsfield,  15  Aug.,  1789;  d.  in 
Essex,  16  Apr.,  1870;  son  of  Josiah  and  Mercy  (Perkins) 
Lamson;  mar.  (1)  1824,  Rebecca  Sargent;  (2)  1839, 
Betsy  Dodge,  dau.  of  Nehemiah  and  Sally  (Low)  Dodge. 
Grad.  Harvard,  1814  and  began  practice  at  Chebacco. 

(See  Des.  of  William  Lamson,  p.  175;  Essex  v.  r.,  p. 
45). 

Leonard,  William  Bouchier,  b.  in  London  in  1737 ; 
d.  in  Marietta,  O.,  in  1806.  Came  to  New  England  in 
1793  and  was  in  Newburyport  in  December  of  that  year. 
Said  to  have  -been  a surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy;  went  to 
Ohio  about  1801;  m.  (1)  in  1799,  Mrs.  Susanna 
(Downer)  Lindsay  of  Newburyport;  (2)  in  1801,  Lydia 
Moulton,  dau.  of  William  and  Lydia  (Greenleaf)  Moul- 
ton of  Newburyport.  He  is  said  to  have  been  peculiar. 

He  may  have  been  the  Dr.  Leonard  whom  John  Quincy 
Adams  mentions  in  “Life  in  a New  England  Town,”  un- 
der date  of  July  9,  1788,  as  follows:  “Doctor  Leonard 

came  here  in  the  morning.  This  gentleman  came  as  a 
passenger  with  Callahan.  He  underwent  a violent  prose- 
cution, two  or  three  years  ago,  in  England  for  endeavour- 
ing to  come  to  America  with  some  models  of  manufactur- 
ing machines;  but  after  being  two  years  in  prison,  he 
was  released  and  immediately  resumed  his  original  in- 
tentions, but  he  is  now  come  over  without  his  models ; and 
he  rather  purposes  at  present  to  practice  in  his  original 
profession  as  a physician  and  surgeon.” He  appears 
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to  be  a very  clever,  well  disposed  man,  but  possessing  no 
great  learning,  nor  even  much  information.” 

“Dr.  Leonard  appears  to  bave  been  a skilfull  surgeon, 
but  was  rough  and  coarse  in  his  manners  and  language,  re- 
taining the  habits  acquired  in  his  naval  service  at  a period 
when  profanity  and  rudeness  occupied  the  place  of  the 
genteel  manners  of  the  present  day.  He  still  retained 
and  kept  up  the  fashion  of  the  showy  dresses,  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Ohio  excited  the  curiosity  of  a people  accustomed 
to  the  most  simple  attire.  He  was  thin  and  spare  in  per- 
son, with  very  slender  legs,  on  the  borders  of  old  age.  His 
favorite  costume  was  a blue  broadcloth  coat  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  enormous  gilt  buttons,  a waistcoat  of  crim- 
son velvet,  with  large  pocket  flaps,  and  small  clothes  of  the 
same  material,  a pair  of  silk  or  worsted  stockings  drawn 
over  his  slender  legs,  with  large  silver  buckles  at  the 
knees  and  in  the  shoes.  On  his  head  he  wore  a full  flow- 
ing periwig,  of  which  he  had  six  or  eight  varieties, 
crowned  with  a three-cornered  or  cocked  beaver  hat.  Over 
the  whole,  when  he  appeared  in  the  street,  unless  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  he  wore  a large  scarlet-colored  cloak. 
This  dress,  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  always  called  for 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  boys,  who  followed  close 
in  his  train,  and  were  often  threatened  with  his  displeasure 
in  not  very  civil  language.  When  traveling  on  horseback 
to  visit  his  patients,  he  rode  a coal  black  steed  with  long 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  the  saddle  and  trappings  of  which 
were  as  antiquated  and  showy  as  his  own  dress.” 

(Newburyport  v.  r.  vol.  II,  p.  280;  Old  Essex  as  a 
Eactor  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Great  Northwest  (Jack- 
son)  in  Americana,  1914,  pp.  982-995 ; N.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.  vol.  Ill,  p.  137 ; vol.  IY,  p.  357 ; Life  in  a New 
England  Town  (Adams),  p.  151.) 

Littee,  Henry,  b.  in  Salem,  21  Dec.,  1802;  d.  on  board 
ship  “Coral”  of  Boston  while  on  a voyage  for  his  health, 
31  March,  1826 ; son  of  Dr.  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Wil- 
liams) Little.  Graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1825. 

(See  Little  Genealogy  (Little),  p.  94;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol. 
Y,  p.  405). 
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Little,,  Jonathan  Knight,  b.  22  March,  1798;  d.  25 
May,  1825 ; son  of  Jonathan  and  Dorothy  (Little)  Little. 
Dartmouth,  1823.  Taught  school  for  a time  in  Belleville, 
Hewburyport  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Bichard  S. 
Spofford. 

(Little  Gen.  p.  106). 

Little,  Moses,  b.  in  Hewbury,  4 July,  1766;  d.  13 
Oct.,  1811  in  Salem;  son  of  Bichard  and  Jane  (Hoyes) 
Little;  m.  in  Salem,  17  Apr.,  1799,  Elizabeth  Williams, 
dau.  of  George  and  Lydia  (Pickering)  Williams  of  Salem 
and  niece  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1787  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  B.  Swett  of  Hewburyport.  He  was  a friend  and 
classmate  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  mentions  him  in 
his  “Life  in  a Hew  England  Town.”  He  was  a practicing 
physician  in  Salem  for  a number  of  years  and  died  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  did  his  wife  and  three  children. 
On  his  gravestone,  which  is  pathetic  in  view  of  the  out- 
come, is  the  following  inscription,  “Phthisis  insatiabilis 
patrem  matremque  devorasti  Parce  0 Parce  Liberis.” 

He  built  and  resided  in  the  house  directly  opposite  the 
Essex  Institute  in  Salem. 

Adams’s  characterization  is  interesting:  “Great  appli- 

cation, joined  to  very  good  natural  abilities,  place  him  in 
the  first  line  in  the  class  as  a scholar;  he  has  been  atten- 
tive to  all  those  parts  of  science  which  are  pursued  here, 
and  in  all  he  has  made  considerable  proficiency.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  inferior  to  several  but  his  composition  is 
perhaps  rather  too  flowery;  to  a large  share  of  ambition 
he  united  great  modesty,  and  he  has  the  peculiar  talent 
of  being  favour’d  by  the  government  of  the  College  with- 
out losing  his  popularity  with  his  classmates.  His  dis- 
position must  of  course  be  amiable ; he  seldom  contradicts 
the  opinions  of  anyone,  yet  when  he  is  obliged  to  declare 
his  own  sentiments,  he  can  show  that  he  thinks  for  him- 
self ; but  notwithstanding  all  his  good  qualities  he  is  some- 
times censured,  and  such  is  the  instability  of  all  populaces 
that  a small  trifle  might  induce  two  thirds  of  the  class  to 
deny  the  improvements  and  the  abilities  even  of  this  per- 
son.” 
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(See  Little  Genealogy  (Little),  p.  94;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  611). 

Little,  Stephen,  b.  at  Turkey  Hill,  West  Newbury, 
19  May,  1745 ; d.  in  London,  11  July,  1800;  son  of  Hon. 
Stephen  and  Judith  (Bailey)  Little;  m.  Sarah  Jackson, 
dau.  of  Dr.  Clement  and  Sarah  (Leavitt)  Jackson  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  the 
eminent  surgeon  and  scientist.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  remained  loyal  to  the  crown, 
being  banished  by  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
in  1777  along  with  Wentworth,  Sparkhawk  and  others. 
He  was  commissioned  a surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  upon 
his  arrival  in  England  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  His 
family  remained  in  America.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  had  an  apothecary  shop  in  Cleaveland  street 
in  the  Tottenham  Court  road  in  London,  and  also  at  one 
time  during  the  war  carried  on  privateering  against  the 
American  commerce  and  marine.  His  portrait  was  painted 
by  Copley  in  London  in  1793.  His  Memorial  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  for  enquiring  in- 
to the  losses  and  services  of  the  American  Loyalists  dated 
London  23  March  1784  is  interesting  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament 
for  enquiring  into  the  Losses  and  Services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Loyalists. 

The  Memorial  of  Stephen  Little  sheweth 
that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in 
the  County  of  Rockingham  and  in  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  settled  in  the  practice  of  Physick  Surgery  and 
Midwifery,  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  way  and  gained 
a very  handsome  living  in  the  various  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  their  measures  notwithstanding  he 
was  convinced  it  would  ruin  his  business  and  reputation 
and  did  at  all  times  oppose  the  measures  of  Congress  to  the 
utmost  in  his  power. 

(To  be  continued) 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM 
Written  in  1884,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Terry 


From  the  Lee  Collection  in  the  Essex  Institute. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  22nd,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

When  we  lived  in  Chestnut  Street,  I was  a romping 
school  girl,  fond  of  coasting  down  the  hill  by  Parson 
Emerson’s  church,  with  my  playmates  the  Endicotts  and 
Chadwicks;  perhaps  I owe  some  of  my  vigorous  health 
to  the  out-door  life  and  sports  I there  enjoyed  with  my 
neighbors.  I was  a pupil  of  Master  Gerrish,  whose  school 
house  was  south  of  the  common.  He  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  believed  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  and 
received  about  ten  girls  into  his  boys’  school.  He  was  a 
stern  man,  but  a thorough  teacher,  and  if  we  missed  twice 
in  any  of  our  lessons,  we  had  to  atoe  the  mark  in  the  Man- 
sion of  Misery,”  that  was,  to  stand  with  our  toes  touching 
a chalked  line  on  the  school  house  floor,  till  school  was 
over,  & then  recite  the  lesson  we  had  missed  to  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, either  at  the  school  house,  or  at  his  home  on  Pleasant 
Street.  Mr.  G.  was  more  feared  than  loved ; but  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  J.  Fox  Worcester,  was  a very  genial  man. 

Soon  after  we  moved  into  Chestnut  Street,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  entertained  the  Salemites,  in  Mr. 
Oliver’s  school  house  and  Lyceum  Hall,  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  blind  children  under  his  charge.  The  ladies  of  our 
city  were  greatly  interested,  and  went  to  work  vigorously 
for  their  benefit ; they  made  fancy  and  useful  articles,  held 
a fair,  and  raised  a large  amount  for  the  blind.  This 
stimulated  the  Bostonians ; they  would  not  be  outdone  by 
their  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  offered  his 
residence  on  Pearl  Street,  for  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  if 
the  citizens  of  Boston  would  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars — 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  blind  reaped  the  benefit,  but 
it  was  the  Salem  witches  that  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  the 
Chestnut  Street  ladies  were  very  active.  I remember 
being  greatly  interested  in  a group  my  mother  and  sister 
Elisa  prepared  for  the  fair,  representing  a children’s 
party.  Sewing  societies  were  held  in  Chestnut  Street. 
I recall  one  at  Mrs.  Pickering  Dodge’s,  another  at  our 
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house.  The  children,  who  could  not  do  much,  made  soft 
balls  of  flannel,  stuffed  with  bran,  and  button  holed  with 
worsted. 

As  I retrace  my  steps  to  the  home  of  my  girlhood,  two 
friends  come  vividly  before  me,  as  types  of  beautiful 
womanhood;  the  one  was  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
whose  gentle  bearing,  and  sweet,  well-modulated  voice, 
always  fascinated  me;  and  the  other,  your  mother,  my 
ideal  blonde.  How  well  I can  recall  her.  Her  cordial 
greeting,  her  sweet  smile  revealing  the  pearly  teeth,  her 
fair,  fresh  complexion,  her  plump  well-rounded  figure,  her 
wealth  of  flaxen,  silken  tresses  impressed  themselves  in- 
effaceably  upon  my  memory.  Her  image  was  revised  a 
few  years  since,  by  a description  of  your  sister,  whom  we 
used  to  call  Kitty  Lee,  who  made  the  same  impression  on 
my  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  this  city, 
that  your  mother  had  done  on  me.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  en- 
tertained by  your  sister  at  her  country  seat,  several  years 
since,  when,  as  the  wife  of  the  President  of  a Scientific 
Association,  she  was  welcomed  by  your  sister. 

From  our  library  window  in  Chestnut  St.,  I witnessed 
the  Meteoric  shower  of  Nov.  7th,  1833.  I was  then 
eleven,  not  old  enough  to  fully  appreciate  its  grandeur, 
but  for  hours  we  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  shooting  stars, 
and  the  luminous  tracks  they  left  behind  them.  My 
father  roused  his  friend  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  always 
regretted  that  he  had  not  rung  the  church  bell  and  awak- 
ened all  the  sleepers,  to  behold  the  grandest  sight  he  had 
ever  seen. 

There  was  a great  fire  that  illuminated  Chestnut  Street, 
and  consumed  some  old  buildings  on  the  border  of  the 
mill  pond.  The  place  I think  had  the  euphonious  name 
of  “Knocker’s  Hole.”  I am  not  sure  that  my  orthography 
is  correct. 

Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Phillips’  grounds  were  a marvel  of 
neatness.  Lawns  were  not  in  as  good  order  then  as  now; 
but  Mr.  P.  had  a Chinaman  that  would  not  suffer  a weed 
to  sprout  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  arching  shade  trees,  in  their  summer  verdure,  their 
gay  autumnal  tints,  or  crystallized  in  a winter  ice  mantle 
were  always  beautiful. 
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The  memories  that  cluster  around  our  own  hearthstone 
are  bright  and  sunny.  No  shadow  of  death  crossed  our 
threshold,  neither  do  I recall  any  case  of  dangerous  illness. 
Our  home  was  plain  and  unpretending,  but  my  father  and 
mother  were  full  of  life,  vivacity,  and  affection,  and  enter- 
tained a host  of  delightful  guests.  My  father  had  fine 
conversational  powers  and  wielded  a facile  pen.  My  sis- 
ter, Elisa  Bartlett  Sprague,  was  attending  a ball,  when 
she  captivated  Dr.  Maltby  Strong,  who  came  to  Salem  to 
see  his  old  friend  & college  classmate,  Asahel  Huntington. 
Mrs.  Strong  has  never  had  children,  but  no  woman  in 
Rochester  is  more  identified  with  its  charitable  institu- 
tions than  she  is.  Since  1859,  she  has  been  president  of 
the  Female  Charitable  Society  that  takes  care  of  the  sick 
poor;  since  the  organization  of  the  City  Hospital  in  1864 
she  has  been  president  of  its  board  of  Lady  Managers. 

Did  my  sister  Mrs.  Smith  send  you  any  of  her  verses  ?" 
My  brother,  Joseph  W.  Sprague,  is  President  of  the  Ohio 
Falls  Car  Co.,  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  I have  asked  him 
to  send  you  his  picture.  My  husband,  Seth  H.  Terry, 
from  Hartford,  Conn,  is  a lawyer  in  this  city.  I have  two 
jewels;  a boy,  Seth  Sprague  Terry,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  last  June  took  the  second  prize  for  his  graduating 
oration,  at  our  university,  and  who  is  now  in  New  York, 
making  arrangements  to  study  law.  My  daughter,  Grace 
Bartlett  Terry,  aged  nineteen,  graduates  in  June,  at  our 
Free  Academy.  She  is  now  in  connection  with  her  politi- 
cal economy,  discussing  the  comparative  value  of  free 
trade  & protection;  rather  a wider  range  of  study  than 
the  old  Salem  girls  pursued.  I have  also  my  pet  chari- 
ties. Since  1869  I have  been  a directress  in  the  Charit- 
able Society;  since  1876  have  edited  the  Hospital  Review, 
and  since  1870  The  Industrial  School  Advocate.  These 
papers  I call  my  babies.  I am  afraid  I have  wearied 
you  with  my  long  story,  but  when  you  touch  the  past,  you 
awaken  so  many  memories,  that  it  is  hard  to  silence  them. 
With  kind  regards  to  any  of  your  friends  that  remember 
me 

I remain,  yrs  respectfully, 

Harriet  S.  Terry 
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Salem  and  the  Indies.  The  story  of  the  Great  Commer- 
cial Era  of  the  City.  By  James  Duncan  Phillips.  1947. 
474  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Price,  $6.00. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  or  more,  there  has  been  a sin- 
cere desire  expressed  that  some  one  would  write  the  commer- 
cial history  of  Salem.  Many  praiseworthy  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  no  one  with  the  proper  qualifications,  had 
the  temerity  to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Phillips  has  the  back- 
ground, tremendous  patience  for  research  and  the  love  for 
his  subject,  all  of  which  have  produced,  in  this  new  volume, 
a saga  of  the  old  seaport  from  the  days  following  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  covered 
the  period  so  fully  and  ably  that  “Salem  and  the  Indies” 
will  be  considered  a book  of  reference  for  all  time.  Nor  is 
it  a reference  book  only,  for  it  gives  an  interesting  narration 
of  the  social,  intellectual,  business  and  political  life  of  those 
hectic  days,  told  in  Mr.  Phillips’  forthright  manner.  He 
doesn’t  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  “Wicked  Tyrannical  Em- 
bargo,” which  almost  ruined  New  England  sea  trade,  neither 
does  he  approve  of  “Mr.  Madison’s  War,”  any  more  than  his 
Federalist  ancestors  did.  Salem  was  a strong  Federalist 
town,  and  anything  that  interfered  with  the  shipping  in- 
dustry affected  all  the  people  disastrously.  Throughout  the 
book,  a sense  of  Mr.  Phillips’  indefatigable  research  is  appar- 
ent. In  speaking  of  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
he  says,  “It  is  possible  to  account  for  Salem’s  success  in  just 
one  way.  She  had  a greater  number  of  intelligent,  courage- 
ous, industrious  people  at  that  period  than  any  other  town  in 
America.  . . . Instead  of  planning  ways  to  prevent  men  from 
making  money,  every  American  was  trying  to  think  up  ways 
to  enable  men  to  succeed.”  However,  as  the  years  went  by, 
Boston  with  its  fine  harbor  for  large  ships  eventually  put 
Salem  out  of  business.  The  author  says,  “There  is  more 
truth  than  fiction  in  the  old  saying  that  the  first  families 
of  Boston  came  chiefly  from  Salem  and  Essex  County.  The 
Lowells,  Lawrences,  Jacksons,  Higginsons,  Endecotts,  Cabots, 
Hoopers,  Appletons,  Derbys,  Phillipses,  Pickmans  and  Sal- 
tonstalls,  were  all  indigenous  to  Essex  County  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.” 

The  thirty  illustrations,  with  copious  notes,  add  much  to 
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the  text,  as  do  also  the  end  papers,  which  consist  of  the 
earliest  picture  of  Derby  Wharf,  as  drawn  by  Abijah  North ey, 
Jr.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Hall  in  1797,  as  well  as  the 
Jonathan  P.  Saunders  plan  of  Salem  in  1820.  There  is  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  a full  index.  Strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  libraries  and  students  of  history  everywhere. 

Invitation  to  Boston.  By  A.  0.  Lyons.  Photographs  by 
Samuel  Chamberlain.  Maps  by  Chadbourne  & Wilcox. 
1947.  258  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : M.  Bar- 
rows  & Company,  Inc.  Price,  $3.50. 

Here  is  the  story  of  , Boston  told  by  one  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  illustrated  by  the  internationally  known  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  It  is  more  than  a guide  book,  because  it  tells 
of  gay  and  grim  personalities,  amusing  and  tragic  anecdotes 
of  the  city  and  its  environs.  Lexington,  Concord  and  Salem 
are  included  also,  with  appropriate  pictures  of  many  historic 
shrines.  A whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Salem  and  to  the 
author’s  credit,  may  it  be  said  that  she  spells  Mclntire,  as 
it  should  be.  This  is  an  excellent  gift  book,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  all  libraries. 

Yankee  Surveyors  in  the  Shogun's  Seas.  Records  of  the 
United  States  Surveying  Expeditions  to  the  North  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  1853-1856.  Edited  by  Allan  B.  Cole.  1947. 
161  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Princeton,  N.  J. : 
Princeton  University  Press,  $2.50. 

These  letters,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  an  expert  and  life-long  student  of  oriental  affairs, 
especially  Pacific  history,  tell  an  exciting  story.  This  ex- 
pedition which  followed  Commodore  Perry  and  the  opening 
of  Japan  to  the  West  is  practically  unknown.  The  sea  cap- 
tains reported  their  strange  dealings  with  the  suspicious  Jap- 
anese in  a vivid  salty  style.  They  are  amusing  reading  as 
well  as  naval  and  diplomatic  history  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  Japanese  character.  Recommended  to  all  interested 
in  our  naval  history. 

The  Oak  Tree  Coinage  of  Massachusetts.  By  Sidney  P. 
Noe.  1947.  23  pp.  -j-  9 plates,  octavo,  paper,  illus. 

New  York:  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  Broad- 
way at  156th  Street.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Oak  Tree  pieces  may  have  been  so  called  from  their 
first  appearance  if  we  may  credit  the  well-known  story  as 
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S.  S.  Crosby  gives  it.  He  says  Sir  Thomas  Temple  in  1662 
“showed. . . .some  of  this  money. . . .informing  the  King,  in 
answer  to  direct  inquiry,  that  it  (the  tree  on  the  coin)  was 
a royal  oak  which  had  preserved  his  Majesty’s  life.”  At  the 
end  of  the  monograph  are  illustrations  of  the  oak  tree  coinage, 
many  of  which  examples  were  exhibited  at  the  Numismatic 
Society’s  rooms  in  1942.  This  treatise  will  be  a help  to  all 
collectors. 

Pilgrims  Path.  The  Story  of  Plymouth  in  Words  and 
Photographs.  By  Desider  Holisher.  1947.  109  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York,  N.  Y. : Stephen  Paul 
Publishers.  Price  $3.50. 

By  skillful  blending  of  fine  photographs  and  interesting 
text,  the  author  has  depicted  the  Plymouth  settlement  in  a 
story  which  has  lost  none  of  its  meaning  in  over  three  hun- 
dred years.  Prom  the  early  huts  of  the  Pilgrims  through  the 
evolution  of  the  various  types  of  houses,  to  the  modern  in- 
dustrial activities  of  the  present  day  Plymouth,  he  shows  how 
American  life  has  developed.  The  photographs  will  be  of 
great  help  to  those  who  are  seeking  costumes  of  the  early 
days.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


CORRECTION 


In  the  October  1947  Collections,  opposite  page  320,  the 
legends  should  be  reversed.  The  illustration  on  the  left 
is  Azor  Orne,  and  on  the  right,  Elbridge  Gerry. 
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A SKETCH  OF  THE  CAUSES,  OPERATIONS 
AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  SAX  FRANCISCO 
VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  IN  1856 


Written  By  Stephen  Palfrey  Webb,  in  1874 


Stephen  Palfrey  Webb  was  born  in  Salem  on  March 
20,  1804,  the  son  of  Capt.  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Putnam) 
Webb.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1824,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  John  Glen  King,  after  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Essex  Bar.  He  practiced  law  in 
Salem,  served  as  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Salem  in 
1842,  serving  three  years.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Essex 
Railroad  Company  in  the  late  forties. 

About  1853,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  re- 
sided several  years,  serving  as  Mayor  of  that  city  in  1854 
and  1855.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  witnessed  the 
riotous  mobs  following  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Salem  made  notes  for  a lecture,  which  he  de- 
livered in  Salem;  and  later,  with  many  additions,  pre- 
pared this  sketch,  probably  about  1874.  He  was  again 
elected  Mayor  of  Salem,  1860-1862,  and  City  Clerk^ 
1863-1870.  He  died  in  Salem  on  September  29,  1879. 
On  May  26,  1834,  he  married  Hannah  H.  B.  Robinson 
of  Salem. 

There  have  been  several  accounts  of  the  activities  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  but  this  is  first-hand  informa- 
tion from  one  who  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  considered  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
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history  of  those  troublous  days.  It  certainly  is  a record  of 
what  a prominent,  intelligent  and  observing  eye-witness 
saw  regarding  this  important  episode  in  the  history  of 
California.  The  original  paper  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Oveson  of  Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Many  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  California.  The  effect 
all  over  the  world  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill 
in  1848  was  electric.  A movement  only  paralelled  by  that 
of  the  Crusades  at  once  commenced.  Adventurers  of 
every  character  and  description  immediately  started  for 
the  far  away  land  where  gold  was  to  be  had  for  the  gather- 
ing. The  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  had  been  invested  with  a dreamy  horror,  and 
had  inspired  a vague  fear  in  every  breast,  was  now  dared 
with  an  audacity  which  only  the  all  absorbing  greed  for 
gold  could  have  produced.  Old  condemned  hulks  which, 
at  other  times,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed  safe  to 
remove  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another,  were 
hastily  fitted  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  a little  paint  and  a 
few  as  deceptive  assurances  of  the  owners,  were  instantly 
filled  with  eager  passengers  and  despatched  to  do  battle, 
as  they  might,  with  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  deep  dur- 
ing the  tedious  months  through  which  the  passage  ex- 
tended. The  suffering  and  distress  consequent  upon  the 
packing  so  many  human  beings  in  so  confined  a space ; the 
miserable  quality  and  insufficient  quantity  of  the  provi- 
sions supplied;  the  weariness  and  lassitude  engendered 
by  the  intolerable  length  of  the  voyage ; the  ill-temper  and 
evil  passions  so  sure  to  be  roused  and  inflamed  by  long 
and  forced  companionship  without  sympathy  or  affection, 
all  tended  to  make  these  trips,  for  the  most  part,  all  but 
intolerable,  and  in  many  cases  left  feelings  of  hate  and 
desire  for  revenge  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  to  bloody 
issues. 

The  miseries  generally  endured  were  however  sometimes 
enlivened  and  relieved  by  the  most  unexpected  calls  for 
exertion.  A passenger  described  his  voyage  from  Hew 
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York  to  San  Francisco  in  1849,  in  company  with  several 
hundred  others  in  a steamer  of  small  size  and  the  most 
limited  capacity  in  all  respects,  as  an  amusing  instance 
of  working  one’s  passage  already  paid  for  in  advance. 
The  old  craft  went  groaning,  creaking,  laboring  and 
pounding  on  for  seven  months  before  she  arrived  at  her 
destination.  Short  of  provisions,  every  sailing  vessel  that 
was  encountered  was  boarded  for  supplies,  and  almost 
every  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  entered  for 
the  same  purpose.  Out  of  fuel,  every  few  days,  axes  were 
distributed,  and  crew  and  passengers  landed  to  cut  down 
trees  to  keep  up  steam  for  a few  days  longer.  He  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  every  point,  headland,  island 
and  wooded  tract  on  the  coast  from  the  Cape  to  San 
Francisco  had  not  only  been  seen  by  him,  but  had  re- 
sounded with  the  sturdy  blows  of  his  axe  during  the  appar- 
ently interminable  voyage.  His  experience,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  axe  exercise,  was  that  of  thousands. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gold  fever  had  impelled  people 
on  shipboard  may  be  judged  by  the  facts  that  from  the 
first  of  January,  1849,  five  hundred  and  nine  vessels 
arrived  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  number 
of  passengers  in  the  same  space  of  time  was  eighteen 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Previous  to 
this  time,  one  or  two  ships  in  the  course  of  a year  found 
their  way  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  into  the  beautiful 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  quest  of  hides,  horns  and  tal- 
low, and  gave  languid  employment  to  two  or  three  Ameri- 
cans settled  on  the  sand  hills,  and  engaged  in  collecting 
these  articles  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  closing  days 
of  1849,  there  were  ninety-four  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  tons  of  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  stream 
of  immigration  moved  over  the  Plains,  likewise;  and 
through  privation,  fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  strife  of  the 
elements,  passed  slowly  and  painfully  on  to  the  goal  of 
their  hopes. 

Thus  pouring  into  California  in  every  direction  and  by 
every  route,  this  strange  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  men, 
the  representatives  of  every  occupation,  honest  and  dis- 
honest, creditable  and  disgraceful ; of  every  people  under 
the  sun,  scattered  through  the  gulches  and  ravines  in  the 
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mountains,  or  grouped  themselves  at  certain  points  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  canons  or  adobe.  Perhaps 
never  in  the  world’s  history  did  cities  spring  into  exist- 
ence so  instantaneously,  and  certainly  never  was  their 
population  so  strangly  diverse  in  language,  habits  and 
customs.  Of  course  gamblers  of  every  kind  and  color; 
criminals  of  every  shade  and  degree  of  atrocity;  knaves 
of  every  grade  of  skill  in  the  arts  of  fraud  and  deceit 
abounded  in  every  society  and  place.  In  these  early  times 
gold  was  abundant,  and  any  kind  of  honest  labor  was  most 
richly  and  extravagantly  rewarded.  The  honest,  industri- 
ous and  able  men  of  every  community,  therefore,  applied 
themselves  strictly  to  business  and  would  not  be  diverted 
from  it  by  any  considerations  of  duty  or  of  patriotism. 
Studiously  abstaining  from  politics;  positively  refusing 
to  accept  office;  shirking  constantly  and  systematically 
all  jury  and  other  public  duty,  which,  onerous  in  every 
community,  was  doubly  so,  as  they  thought,  in  that  new 
country,  they  seemed  never  to  reflect  that  there  was  a 
portion,  and  that  the  worst,  of  the  population,  who  would 
take  advantage  of  their  remissness,  and  direct  every  in- 
stitution of  society  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  nefari- 
ous purposes. 

Absorbed  in  their  own  pursuits,  confident  that  a short 
time  would  enable  them  to  realize  their  great  object  of 
making  a fortune  and  then  leaving  the  country,  the  better 
portion  of  the  community  abandoned  the  control  of  public 
affairs  to  whoever  might  be  willing  or  desirous  to  assume 
it.  Of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  men  who  had  no 
earthly  objection  to  assume  all  public  duties  and  fill  all 
public  offices.  Politicians  void  of  honesty  and  well-skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  whose  great  end  and  aim  in 
life  was  to  live  out  of  the  public  treasury  and  grow  rich 
by  public  plunder,  and  whose  most  blissful  occupation 
was  to  talk  politics  in  pot  houses  and  groggeries;  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  who  sought  to  mend  them,  not  by  honest 
labor,  but  by  opportunities  for  official  pickings  and  steal- 
ings; bands  of  miscreants  resembling  foul  and  unclean 
birds  which  clamor  and  fight  for  the  chance  of  settling 
down  upon  and  devouring  the  body  to  which  their  keen 
scent  has  directed  them ; all  were  astir  and  with  but  little 
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effort  obtained  all  that  they  desired.  The  offices  were 
thus  filled  by  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  men.  The  agents 
who  had  helped  to  elect  them,  or  impose  them  upon  the 
people  by  fraud,  were  supported  and  protected  in  their 
villainies;  and  in  the  consciousness  of  impunity  for  crime, 
walked  the  streets  heavily  armed  and  ready  on  the  in- 
stant to  exact  a bloody  revenge  for  an  interference  with 
their  infamous  schemes,  or  an  attempt  to  bring  them  to 
merited  punishment. 

In  San  Francisco  the  effects  of  all  this  were  visible  at 
an  early  period  in  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  outrage; 
in  the  laxity  with  which  offenders  were  prosecuted ; in  the 
squandering  of  public  property ; the  increasing  burden  of 
taxation;  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property.  How 
and  then  when  the  evils  of  the  system  weighed  with  the 
most  depressing  effect  upon  the  business  part  of  the  com- 
munity, some  spasmodic  effort  for  a time  produced  a 
change.  But  a temporary  check  only  was  applied.  The 
snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  The  ballot  box  upon  whose 
sanctity,  in  a Republican  government  must  the  liberties 
of  the  people  depend,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pliant  tools 
of  designing  politicians,  or  of  desperate  knaves  ready  to 
bargain  and  sell  the  result  of  the  election  to  the  party  or 
individuals  who  would  pay  the  largest  sum  for  it.  By 
such  infamous  arts  had  many  officials  of  law  and  justice 
been  placed  in  situations  of  trust  and  power.  Could  it 
reasonably  be  expected  that  they  would  honestly  and  fairly 
apply  the  law  to  the  punishment  of  the  friends  who  had 
given  them  their  offices,  when  they  added  to  these  crimes 
against  society,  the  scarcely  more  flagrant  ones  of  robbery 
and  murder?  If  it  was  possible,  the  people  did  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  done.  They  saw  enough  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  not  done.  They  saw  an  unarmed  man 
shot  down  and  instantly  killed  in  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  of  the  city  while  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  his  pursuer.  They  saw  the  forms  of  trial  applied 
in  this  clear  case,  and  after  every  quibble  and  perversion 
of  law  which  ingenuity  could  devise  had  been  tried,  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  arrived  at  of  a verdict  of 
manslaughter,  and  a sentence  for  a short  period  to  the 
State  Prison.  They  saw  a gambler,  while  quietly  convers- 
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ing  with  the  United  States  Marshal  in  the  doorway  of  a 
store  on  Clay  Street,  draw  a revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
slay  him  upon  the  spot.  They  heard  that  gamblers  and 
other  notorious  characters,  his  associates  and  friends,  had 
raised  large  sums ; that  able  lawyers  had  been  retained  for 
his  defence;  and  then  that  his  trial  had  ended  in  a dis- 
agreement of  the  Jury,  soon  to  be  followed,  as  they  be- 
lieved, by  a nolle  prosequi , and  the  discharge  of  the  red 
handed  murderer.  They  saw  an  Editor,  for  commenting  on 
a homicide  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  committed  by  a man 
claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  followed  by  his  acquittal 
in  the  face  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  clearest  evidence  of 
his  guilt;  assaulted  by  the  criminal  in  a public  street  in 
San  Francisco,  knocked  down  from  behind  by  a blow  on 
the  head  from  a loaded  cane,  and  beaten  into  insensibility, 
and,  as  seemed,  to  death;  while  three  of  the  assailant’s 
friends  stood  by,  with  cocked  revolvers,  threatening  to  slay 
anyone  who  should  interfere.  Again  they  saw  the  farce 
of  trial  resulting,  as  every  one  knew  it  would,  in  acquittal. 
At  length,  so  confirmed  and  strengthened  were  villains 
by  the  certainty  of  escape  from  punishment,  that  they  did 
not  even  trouble  themselves  to  become  assured  of  the 
identity  of  their  victims.  A worthy  citizen  in  going  home 
through  Merchant  Street  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  was  approached  from  behind  by  a person 
who,  pressing  his  arm  over  his  shoulder  thrust  a knife 
into  his  breast.  Luckily  the  knife  encountered  in  its  pas- 
sage a thick  pocket  memorandum  book  which  it  cut 
through,  and  but  for  which,  he  would  have  lost  his  life. 
The  intended  assassin  undoubtedly  mistook  him  for  an- 
other person  whom  he  somewhat  resembled.  A few  days 
after  a gentleman  passing  by  the  Oriental  Hotel  heard 
the  report  of  a pistol,  and  was  sensible  of  the  passage  of 
a ball  through  his  hat  in  most  uncomfortable  proximity 
to  his  head.  A person  immediately  stepped  up  to  him 
saying,  “Excuse  me,  I thought  it  was  another  man.” 

The  ally  of  the  people  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  Press,  seemed  subservient  from  choice  to  this  vile 
domination,  or  overawed  and  controlled  by  it.  Experi- 
ence had  proved  that  its  conductors  could  be  true,  bold, 
effective  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  More  than  one 
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had  suffered  in  his  person  the  penalty  of  his  allegiance  to 
truth  and  duty ; until  at  length  intimidated  and  despond- 
ing, they  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  spirit  of  evil.  . . . 

One  man  upon  whom  public  attention  was  now  turned, 
and  whom  the  people  of  the  City  and  State  began  to 
regard  as  their  champion  and  deliverer,  was  James  King 
of  William,  and  he  was  no  common  man.  He  was  born 
in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  in  January,  1822,  and  was  there- 
fore thirty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Hav- 
ing received  a common  school  education,  he  was  placed  at 
an  early  age  in  the  banking  house  of  Corcoran  & Higgs  at 
Washington  City  where  he  remained  many  years.  His 
health  at  length  failing  from  steady  application  to  busi- 
ness and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  employer’s  interests, 
he  was  induced  to  seek  its  restoration  in  the  invigorating 
climate  of  California.  He  arrived  in  the  country  just 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  marvelous  growth 
of  City  and  State  soon  required  facilities  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  he  became  a resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  established  the  first  banking  house  in  that  City. 
For  several  years  he  was  eminently  successful  in  business  ; 
and  his  strict  honesty  and  integrity  secured  for  him  the 
abiding  confidence  and  respect  of  the  business  community. 
But  the  sudden  and  extreme  depression  in  business  in 
1855  closed  his  doors  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  bank- 
ers and  merchants.  By  the  surrender  to  his  creditors 
of  all  he  possessed,  even  his  homestead,  which,  to  the  value 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  laws  of  California  allowed 
him  to  retain,  and  which  might  well  be  coveted  by  him 
as  a home  for  his  wife  and  six  children;  every  claim 
against  him  was  promptly  met  and  discharged.  Retaining 
amidst  all  his  reverses,  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him, 
he  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Adams  & 
Co.  where  most  of  his  old  customers  followed  him,  induced 
to  do  so  by  their  confidence  in  him.  After  the  failure  of 
that  firm,  he  was  for  some  time  out  of  active  employment. 
But  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  a large  family  to  seek 
it,  he  determined  to  establish  a daily  newspaper  and  take 
upon  himself  the  editorial  charge  of  it.  For  such  an 
undertaking,  his  large  experience  in  business,  his  reso- 
lute spirit,  his  sound  judgment,  his  keen  insight  into 
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character,  his  lofty  scorn  and  detestation  of  meanness, 
profligacy,  peculation  and  fraud,  eminently  fitted  him. 
The  paper,  the  Evening  Bulletin , was  first  issued  on  the 
eighth  day  of  October,  1855.  From  that  day  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  devoted  all  his  faculties  most  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  to  the  exposure  of  guilt,  the  laying  bare 
gigantic  schemes  for  defrauding  the  public,  the  denounc- 
ing villains  and  villainy  in  high  or  low  station,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  numerous  and  aggravated  abuses  under 
which  the  community  was  and  had  long  been  groaning. 
Day  after  day  did  he  assail  with  dauntless  energy  the 
open  or  secret  robbers,  oppressors  or  corrupters  of  the 
people.  Neither  wealth  nor  power  could  bribe  or  intimi- 
date him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  People  hailed  the  advent  of  so  able  a 
champion,  and  the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  they 
witnessed  his  steadfast  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  right. 

At  length,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May  1856,  the  anx- 
ious fears  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  his  family  and 
friends  were  realized.  . . . His  assassin,  J ames  P.  Casey, 
was  well-known  and  of  evil  repute  in  the  City.  Bold, 
daring,  and  unscrupulous,  his  hand  was  ever  ready  to 
execute  the  plans  of  villainy  which  his  fertile  brain  had 
conceived.  Sentenced  in  New  York  to  imprisonment  for 
grand  larceny  in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  discharged  when  that  term  had 
nearly  expired ; he  soon  after  sailed  for  California.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  Inspector  of  Elections 
in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  San  Francisco.  Here  he  presided 
over  the  ballot  box,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have 
accomplished  more  ballot  box  stuffing,  ticket  shifting  and 
false  returns  than  any  other  individual  in  the  City  or 
State.  He  made,  as  was  generally  believed,  his  office  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  held  the  City  and  County  offices 
in  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  might 
best  promote  his  interest  or  fill  his  pockets.  Year  after 
year  by  this  means  he  was  accumulating  money,  until  he 
was  reputed  to  have  made  a fortune,  although  never  known 
by  the  people  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  honest  indus- 
trial occupation  in  California.  For  the  purpose  perhaps 
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of  adding  the  levy  of  blackmail  to  his  other  modes  of 
accumulation,  he  established  a newspaper,  called  the  Sun- 
day Times , and  without  principle,  character  or  education, 
assumed  to  be  the  enlightener  of  public  opinion  and  the 
conservator  of  public  morals.  During  the  few  months 
of  its  existence,  the  paper  was  conducted  without  ability; 
advocated  no  good  cause ; favored  no  measures  for  promot- 
ing the  public  interest  or  welfare;  attained  no  measure 
of  popularity;  and  its  discontinuance  inspired  no  regret, 
but  was  felt  rather  to  be  a relief. 

The  thought  seems  now  to  have  suggested  itself  that 
having  been  so  long  the  distributor  of  offices  to  others  he 
might  well  assume  it  himself ; and  thus  while  obtaining 
position  in  society,  enlarge  his  sphere  of  operations  in 
plundering  the  public.  Accordingly  a ballot  box  at  the 
Presidio  Precinct  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  was  so  ar- 
ranged or  presided  over  by  friends  or  pliant  tools,  that 
four  or  five  days  after  the  election,  the  law  being  con- 
veniently silent  as  to  the  time  which  might  be  consumed  in 
counting  votes  and  making  the  return,  it  was  made  to  turn 
out  James  P.  Casey  a member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County,  although  not  known  to  have  been  a candi- 
date for  the  office  at  the  Polls  on  the  day  of  election.  In 
this  responsible  position,  he  could  find  his  way  on  import- 
ant Committees,  be  able  to  squander  the  resources  of  the 
County,  and  by  his  vote  and  influence  assist  in  passing 
the  most  exorbitant  claims,  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
he  received  a satisfactory  percentage. 

So  high-handed  an  offender  against  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  could  not  escape  the  notice  or  the 
withering  rebuke  of  Mr.  King.  He  fearlessly  proclaimed 
him  a convicted  felon,  and  dealt  with  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  of  those  offenders  against  all  law,  human  or 
divine,  with  whom  San  Francisco  had  been  so  long  and 
so  terribly  cursed. 

The  Bulletin  of  May  14th,  in  which  the  charges  f ounded 
upon  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  of  Casey’s  con- 
viction, sentence  and  discharge  from  Sing  Sing,  was  made 
in  the  plainest  terms  accompanied  with  comments  upon 
his  ballot-box  stuffings  and  other  criminal  acts  in  San 
Francisco,  was  published  at  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
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noon.  At  fonr  oclock  Casey  called  at  tlie  Editor’s  room 
and  demanded  of  Mr.  King  what  lie  meant  by  the  article 
in  the  Bulletin  just  issued,  and  was  asked  to  wbat  article 
be  alluded?  “To  that”  was  the  reply,  “in  which  I am 
said  to  have  been  formerly  an  inmate  of  Sing  Sing  State 
Prison.”  “Is  it  not  true?”  said  King.  Casey  replied, 
“That  is  not  the  question.  I don’t  wish  my  past  acts 
raked  up;  on  that  point  I am  sensitive.”  King  then 
pointed  to  the  door  which  was  open,  and  told  him  to  leave 
the  room  and  never  enter  there  again.  Casey  moved  to  the 
door  saying,  “I’ll  say  in  my  paper  what  I please.”  To 
which  King  replied  “You  have  a perfect  right  to  do  as  you 
please.  I shall  never  notice  your  paper.”  Casey  said, 
“If  necessary,  I shall  defend  myself.”  King,  rising  from 
his  seat,  said,  “Go,  and  never  show  your  face  here  again.” 
Casey  immediately  retired. 

At  five  o’clock,  his  usual  dinner  hour,  Mr.  King  left 
his  office.  With  his  arms  crossed  under  his  Talma,  as  was 
his  wont,  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  he  passed  along  Mont- 
gomery Street  apparently  in  deep  thought,  and  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  Street  began  to  cross  the  street  diag- 
onally. When  about  half  across,  Casey  stepped  from  be- 
hind an  Express  wagon,  dropped  a short  cloak  from  his 
shoulders,  and  uttering  a few  words,  the  only  ones  heard 
by  Mr.  King,  as  he  said  on  his  death  bed,  being  “Come 
on,”  immediately  discharged  one  barrel  of  a large  revolver 
into  Mr.  King’s  breast.  Mr.  King  drew  himself  up,  and 
then  made  a slight  motion  sideways,  indicating  plainly 
to  the  few  persons  in  sight  at  the  time,  that  he  was  hit. 
The  spectators  immediately  ran  in  towards  him,  and 
assisted  him  into  and  seated  him  in  the  Express  Office. 
He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  left  breast,  and  was  appar^ 
ently  in  a dying  condition. 

In  the  meantime  Casey  was  hurried  by  his  friends  and 
the  Police  to  the  Station  House  in  the  City  Hall,  and  from 
thence,  when  the  demonstrations  of  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  infuriated  citizens  became  awfully  threatening, 
in  a close  carriage,  to  the  Prison  on  Broadway,  where, 
within  stone  walls,  he  might,  as  he  did,  receive  the  visits 
and  congratulations  of  his  admirers  and  the  haters  of  the 
good  man  whom  he  had  slain ; and  lay  his  plans  for  elud- 
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in#  justice  as  so  many  before  bim  bad  done.  But  be 
reckoned  without  bis  host.  His  hour  bad  struck.  The 
Avenger  was  on  bis  track,  never  more  to  lose  sight  of  bim 
till  be  bad  forced  bim  to  a speedy,  public  and  ignominious 
death.  Tbe  People,  whom  be  bad  so  long  abused  and  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  as  at  last  almost  to  have  learned 
to  ignore  their  very  existence,  bad  reached  that  point  at 
which  forbearance  bad  ceased  to  be  a virtue.  Through 
tbe  City  darted  with  the  speed  of  light  the  intelligence 
of  bis  crime;  and  to  tbe  scene  of  it  rushed  from  all  tbe 
streets,  lanes  and  by  ways  of  tbe  City,  with  wild  baste  and 
fearful  imprecations,  the  thousands  upon  thousands  whom 
that  word  of  fearful  import  bad  filled  with  sorrow,  bate 
and  desperate  resolve.  Filling  every  street  and  avenue  in 
tbe  neighborhood  with  tbe  innumerable  multitude  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  tbe  tempest  tossed  waves  of  ocean ; 
tbe  main  body  continued  for  hours,  loading  tbe  air  with 
hoarse  murmurs  or  angry  shouts ; detachments  breaking 
off  from  time  to  time  to  rush  with  frantic  speed  and  burl 
themselves  successively  but  impotently  upon  the  iron  doors 
and  stone  walls  of  tbe  Station  House  or  Jail. 

During  the  evening,  so  threatening  became  tbe  demon- 
strations of  tbe  people  that  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
authorities  to  reinforce  tbe  Police.  Armed  men  were 
despatched  from  time  to  time  to  be  stationed  around  and 
on  the  top  of  tbe  Jail.  They  were  received,  as  they  made 
their  way  through  the  dense  mass  with  bootings  and  execra- 
tions. Tbe  Mayor  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a bearing, 
and  to  calm  tbe  fiery  passion  of  tbe  multitude.  With  wild 
rage,  fruitless  clamor  and  ineffective  effort,  that  great 
crowd  waited  impatiently  but  vainly  for  some  leader  to 
give  direction  to  their  energy.  At  half  past  eleven  a 
mounted  battalion  consisting  of  tbe  California  Guards, 
First  Light  Dragoons  and  National  Lancers,  were  mus- 
tered, supplied  with  ammunition,  and  marched  off  to  tbe 
Jail,  where  they  did  duty  during  tbe  night.  Tbe  safety 
of  tbe  Prison  being  now  provided  for,  the  people  quietly 
dispersed  to  their  homes,  not,  however,  until  a Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Macondry,  Palmer  and  Sims  in 
whom  they  bad  confidence  bad  been  sent  in,  and  reported 
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to  them  that  the  prisoner  was  securely  locked  in  a cell 
within  it. 

Meantime,,  amid  this  wild  tumult  of  the  people,  a num- 
ber of  merchants  and  other  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zens had  assembled  in  a store  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
City,  and  there  after  full  consideration  of  the  intolerable 
condition  of  affairs,  it  was  resolved  forthwith  to  organize 
a Vigilance  Committee.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing another  meeting  was  held  and  a Constitution  adopted, 
the  publication  of  which  was  sometime  after  sanctioned  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

This  Instrument  was  deliberately  approved,  and  was 
subscribed  by  several  thousand  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
who,  in  action  under  it,  periled  life  and  fair  fame.  The 
following  extracts  from  it  will  show  the  causes  of  the 
movement ; and  the  ability  and  determination  of  those  who 
inaugurated  and  prosecuted  it  to  its  final  issue : 

Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  to  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  that  there  is  no  security  for  life  or  property  either 
under  the  regulations  of  society,  as  it  at  present  exists,  or 
under  the  laws  as  now  administered,  and  that  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  bad  characters  our  ballot  boxes  have  been  stolen 
and  others  substituted,  or  stuffed  with  votes  that  were  never 
polled,  and  thereby  our  elections  nullified;  our  dearest  rights 
violated;  and  no  other  method  left  by  which  the  will  of  the 
people  can  be  manifested ; therefore,  the  citizens  whose  names 
are  hereunto  attached,  do  unite  themselves  into  an  association 
for  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society;  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime ; the  preservation  of  our 
lives  and  property;  and  to  insure  that  our  ballot  boxes  shall 
hereafter  express  the  actual  and  unforged  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens ; and  we  do  bind  ourselves  each  to  the 
other  by  a solemn  oath  to  do  and  perform  every  just  and 
lawful  act  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  laws  when  properly  and  faithfully  administered.  But 
we  are  determined  that  no  thief,  burglar,  incendiary,  assassin, 
ballot  box  staffer,  or  other  disturber  of  the  peace  shall  escape 
punishment,  either  by  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  the  insecurity 
of  prisons,  the  carelessness  or  corruption  of  the  police,  or 
the  laxity  of  those  who  pretend  to  administer  justice;  and, 
to  secure  the  objects  of  this  association,  we  do  hereby  agree, 
that  the  name  and  style  of  the  Association  shall  be  “The 
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Committee  of  Vigilance,  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot  box, 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

That  there  shall  be  Rooms  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  at  which  there  shall  be  some  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  receive 
the  report  of  any  member  of  the  association  or  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  of  any  act  of  violence  done  to 
the  person  or  property  of  any  citizen  of  San  Francisco;  and 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  member  or  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee present,  it  be  such  an  act  as  justifies  or  demands  the 
interference  of  this  Committee,  either  in  aiding  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  or  the  prompt  and  summary  punishment 
of  the  offender;  the  Committee  shall  be  at  once  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as  a majority  of  them, 
when  assembled,  shall  determine  upon. 

That  whereas,  an  Executive  Committee  has  been  chosen  by 
the  General  Committee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Exe- 
cutive Committee  to  deliberate  and  act  upon  all  important 
questions  and  decide  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objects  for  which  the  association  was  formed. 

That  whereas  this  Committee  has  been  organized  into  sub- 
divisions; the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call, 
when  they  shall  so  determine,  upon  a Board  of  Delegates,  to 
consist  of  three  representatives  from  each  division  to  confer 
with  them  upon  matters  of  vital  importance. 

That  the  action  of  this  body  shall  be  entirely  and  vigorously 
free  from  all  consideration  of,  or  participation  in  the  merits 
or  demerits,  opinions  or  acts,  of  all  sects,  political  parties, 
or  sectional  divisions  in  the  community  and  every  class  of 
orderly  citizens,  of  whatever  sect,  party  or  nativity  may  be- 
come members  of  this  body.  No  discussion  of  political,  sec- 
tional or  sectarian  subjects  shall  he  allowed  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Association. 

That  no  person  accused  before  this  body  shall  be  punished 
until  after  fair  and  impartial  trial  and  conviction. 

That  whenever  the  General  Committee  have  assembled  for 
deliberation,  the  decision  of  the  majority  upon  any  question 
that  may  he  submitted  to  them  by  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  whole;  provided  nevertheless,  no 
vote  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  shall  be  binding  unless 
passed  by  two  thirds  of  those  present  and  entitled  to  vote. 

That  all  good  citizens  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
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this  body  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  a 
Committee  on  qualifications;  and  if  any  unworthy  persons 
gain  admission,  they  shall,  on  due  proof,  be  expelled.  And, 
believing  ourselves  to  be  executors  of  the  will  of  a majority 
of  our  citizens;  we  do  pledge  our  sacred  honor  to  defend 
and  maintain  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  determined  ac- 
tion of  this  Committee  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes. 

By  this  Constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  deliberating  upon  the  subjects  which  demanded 
the  interference  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  was  devolved 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-three 
persons.  Of  this  Committee,  the  largest  number  were 
merchants,  but  most  of  the  professions  and  occupations 
were  represented  on  it.  Many  of  its  members  were  men 
of  large  fortune  and  extensive  business;  all  of  them  were 
men  of  standing  and  good  character,  and  possessing  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  All  sects  in 
religion,  and  parties  in  politics  had  representatives  among 
them.  They  were  shrewd,  sagacious,  business  men ; never 
seeking  office;  having  no  taste  for  excitement;  desiring 
only  to  be  protected  in  their  rights,  and  to  be  able  to  de- 
vote their  energies  uninterruptedly  to  their  business.  Only 
a sense  of  intolerable  wrong  and  oppression  could  have 
induced  such  men  to  leave  their  employments  and  engage 
in  so  anxious,  laborious  and  perilous  an  undertaking.  Hav- 
ing assumed  the  task,  never  did  men  devote  themselves 
more  entirely  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  im- 
posed. Freely  at  all  times  did  they  contribute  their  money 
to  defray  expenses  incurred.  Faithfully  did  they  dedicate 
all  their  forecast,  sagacity  and  wisdom  to  insure  success; 
upon  which  indeed,  their  fortunes,  and  lives  depended,  and 
which  a single  mistake  might  involve  the  loss. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  never  more  profoundly 
impressed  than  when,  on  two  occasions,  he  was  summoned, 
at  half  past  twelve  and  two  oclock  in  the  morning  to  the 
Executive  Chamber  as  a witness.  The  room  was  of  the 
plainest,  even  rudest,  appearance.  A semi-circular  table 
was  liberally  supplied  with  stationary,  and  around  it  sat 
gravely,  with  faces  paled  by  long-continued  vigils,  anxious 
thought  and  awful  responsibility  a few  individuals, 
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some  of  whom  he  recognized,  and  knew  to  be  quiet,  hu- 
mane, order-loving  men.  On  a raised  platform  sat  the 
President,  and  in  front  of  him  the  Secretary.  These  few 
grave  men,  seen  at  so  late  an  hour,  by  dim  candle  lights, 
the  leaders  of  an  armed  insurrection,  usurpers  of  all 
power,  rule  and  supremacy  in  a City  of  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  whose  commands  thousands  of  their 
armed  fellow  citizens  obeyed  implicitly ; who,  in  disregard 
of  all  law,  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried  and  executed  offen- 
ders; but  whose  power,  boundless  and  undisputed  as  it 
seemed,  rested  solely  on  the  conviction  of  their  fellow  men 
that  they  were  just,  wise,  patriotic  and  true ; would  faith- 
fully administer  the  despotic  power  of  which  they  were 
the  depositaries;  and  cheerfully  resign  it  whenever  the 
work  of  the  regeneration  of  society  was  accomplished.  If 
this  conviction  should  be  shaken,  the  association  must  in- 
stantly be  dissolved  and  each  of  these  leaders  and  directors 
of  it  be  left  to  die  upon  the  scaffold.  Well  might  any 
person  of  the  slightest  sensibility  look  on  such  a body  of 
men  with  the  utmost  interest  and  curiosity,  and  in  the 
contemplation  be  filled  with  deep  and  solemn  thought. 

The  Constitution  likewise  provided  for  a Board  of  Dele- 
gates, with  whom  the  Executive  Committee  might  confer 
whenever  matters  of  vital  importance  should  require  it. 
This  body  was  organized  by  the  choice  by  each  company 
of  two  of  its  members,  who,  with  the  Captain,  should  be 
its  Delegates.  When  the  military  organization  of  the 
force  was  completed,  the  field  officers  were  added  to  the 
Board  of  Delegates;  and  when  the  organization  included 
many  regiments,  the  number  of  Delegates  was  of  course 
larger.  Whenever  the  death  penalty  had  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  whole  evidence  upon 
which  it  was  based  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates, and  a two-thirds  vote  of  that  Board  in  confirmation 
of  the  Executive  vote  was  required  before  it  could  be  in- 
flicted. The  element  of  discussion  thus  introduced  into 
a body  essentially  revolutionary,  and  whose  success  might 
be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  secrecy,  promptness  and 
unfaltering  determination  of  its  councils  and  of  the  blows 
it  struck,  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  likely  to  detract 
from  its  efficiency,  if  it  did  not  endanger  its  existence. 
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But  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  members  re- 
strained the  innate  Yankee  propensity  to  speech  making, 
and  this  danger,  with  many  others,  which  from  time  to 
time  threatened  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  organization, 
was  happily  surmounted. 

The  Constitution  having  been  adopted,  the  doors  of  the 
Committee  Rooms  on  Sacramento  Street  were  opened  for 
initiation  into  the  body.  The  greatest . caution  was  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  disreputable  or  un- 
reliable man.  Every  person  presenting  himself  was  care- 
fully scrutinized  at  the  outer  door  by  a trusty  guard  and 
at  the  stair  head  within  by  another ; and  if  unknown  to 
them,  was  required  to  be  vouched  for  by  two  respectable 
citizens.  From  Thursday  the  15th  until  Saturday  the 
17th  at  two  oclock  P.  M.  a crowd  of  people  were  con- 
stantly pressing  forward  for  admission.  On  Thursday 
both  battalions  of  the  City  military  refused  to  act  further 
as  a guard  upon  the  J ail ; and  the  companies  for  the  most 
part  disbanded;  several  of  them  reorganizing  as  part  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee  force.  The  defence  of  the  Jail 
being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  Sheriff;  he  placed  arms 
and  ammunition  in  it ; and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a force  which  might  suffice  with  his  Deputies,  the 
Police  &c.  to  accomplish  that  object.  On  Friday  his  Dep- 
uties were  very  busy  in  serving  printed  notices  upon  all 
citizens  whom  they  could  induce  to  receive  them,  or  to 
listen  to  their  reading.  The  summons  was  to  meet  at  the 
Fourth  District  Court  Room  in  the  City  Hall  at  half  past 
three  o’clock  to  aid  him  in  keeping  the  peace.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  but  for 
various  reasons,  did  not  prove  a very  decided  success. 
The  replies  made  when  the  question  was  propounded  to 
each  individual  whether  he  was  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  Sheriff  to  the  Jail  to  defend  it  against  all  assailants, 
were  very  various.  A merchant  said  he  had  been  sum- 
moned, but  he  refused  most  positively  to  move,  and  wished 
it  to  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  nor  did  he  intend  to  act 
against  it.  A lawyer  declined  serving,  and  on  his  reason 
for  doing  so  being  required,  said  he  was  afraid;  as  he 
was  afterwards  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
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with  a musket  on  his  shoulder,  it  may  he  presumed  that 
his  fear  was  of  fighting  against  the  people.  A medical 
man  professed  great  doubts  about  his  ability ; said  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  and  thought  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  might  wound  himself  or  kill  his  neigh- 
bor. At  length,,  a party  started  with  the  Sheriff  for  the 
J ail ; but  whether  their  sober  second  thought  was  discour- 
aging; or  they  had  no  stomach  for  the  fight;  or  found 
their  courage  oozing  out  of  their  finger  ends ; the  number 
began  to  diminish  immediately  after  starting;  at  every 
corner  some  would  detach  themselves  from  the  group ; at 
every  saloon  or  restaurant  a distressing  hunger  or  thrist 
would  silently  but  imperiously  demand  a halt ; and  as  the 
Jail  was  neared,  a light  pair  of  heels  was  frequently  put 
in  requisition  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  number  that  finally  reached  their  destina- 
tion, was  distressingly  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to 
be  done ; and  the  Sheriff,  after  detaining  them  for  a time, 
was  reported  to  have  dismissed  them  with  but  scant  cour- 
tesy. 

Bulletins  meanwhile  were  issued  daily  and  almost  hour- 
ly, by  the  physicians  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  King,  de- 
tailing his  condition.  They  were  posted  in  conspicuous 
places,  and  were  read  and  commented  upon  by  eager  and 
excited  crowds.  The  enlistments  into  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee were  constantly  going  on.  The  French  citizens 
held  a meeting  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  Commit- 
tee, and  a battalion  of  three  hundred  men  was  at  once 
organized  and  armed.  The  Germans  had  no  separate  or- 
ganization, but  were  distributed  in  large  numbers  through 
the  various  companies.*  Arms  were  collected  from  all 
quarters ; cannon  were  obtained  from  ships  lying  at  the 
wharves  or  in  the  harbor;  the  gunsmiths  shops  were 
thronged;  dray  loads  of  muskets  and  ammunition  were 
taken  to  the  Jail  and  the  Committee  Rooms ; armed  men 
guarded  and  observed  the  Jail  night  and  day;  and  al- 
though every  thing  was  done  quietly,  no  person  could 
escape  the  conviction  that  an  awful  crisis  was  impending. 
In  all  the  streets  men  on  foot  and  horseback  were  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing,  apparently  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  pursuits;  but  a close  observer  could  detect  by 
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the  interchange  of  a word,  a motion,  or  a significant 
glance,  that  they  had  a mutual  understanding  and  a com- 
mon purpose,  and  were  on  the  alert  and  quick  and  observ- 
ant of  all  that  was  passing. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  17th,  in  consequence  of  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Mayor  Van  Ness  earnestly  re- 
questing his  presence,  Governor  Johnson  arrived  in  the 
City  from  Sacramento.  He  was  met  by  General  Sherman 
whom  he  had  appointed  Major  General  of  the  Militia, 
Ex-Mayor  Garrison  and  some  others.  After  a long  con- 
ference with  the  Executive  Committee  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  he  went  with  a sub-committee  of  that  body 
to  the  Jail.  The  Sheriff  agreed  that  a detachment  of  ten 
men  of  the  Vigilance  force  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  Jail  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  agreed  the  Committee 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  wrest  the 
prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  but  that  if  they 
should  resolve  such  a course,  they  would  withdraw  their 
guard.  At  two  o’clock  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  the  process  of 
enrolment  was  suddenly  stopped.  Two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred men  had  then  been  enrolled.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  force  was  broken  up  into  twenty-six  companies  or 
divisions,  as  they  were  called  first,  of  one  hundred  men. 
Each  division  then  made  choice  of  its  officers,  consisting 
of  a Captain,  two  Lieutenants;  and  Sergeants  and  Corp- 
orals were  likewise  appointed.  The  Command-in-Chief 
was  entrusted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  Colonel 
Charles  Doane ; who,  in  all  the  subsequent  military  opera- 
tions proved  himself  to  be  a most  skilful  tactician  and 
efficient  commander.  The  great  body  of  the  force  at  first 
under  his  command,  was  infantry  armed  with  flint-lock 
muskets,,  afterwards  changed  for  percussion  ones.  There 
were,  in  addition,,  a company  of  horse,  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  and  artillerists  for  two  field  pieces.  The 
evening  closed  with  a sharp  drill  of  all  the  divisions. 

Sunday  the  Eighteenth  day  of  May  was  bright  and 
beautiful.  It  dawned  on  the  pleasant  and  picturesque 
City  slumbering  in  its  holy  light.  The  roar  and  tumult 
of  the  populous  City  in  its  hours  of  business  were  stilled. 
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The  sun  shone  joyously  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  undimmed 
by  cloud  or  vapor.  All  was  hushed  in  the  breathing  re- 
pose of  nature,  and  the  soft  and  fragrant  air,  the  still 
earth,  and  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  magnificent  bay, 
graced  and  dignified  by  grand  old  Monte  Diavolo  looking 
down  upon  it  from  its  far  off  border,  seemed  united  to- 
gether in  the  same  sweet  spirit  of  devotion.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  the  bells  of  the  various  churches  rang  out  their 
summons  to  the  house  of  God.  No  unusual  movement  or 
sound  in  the  early  morning  gave  token  of  that  calm 
solemn,  most  fearful  uprising  of  the  people  which,  at  a 
later  hour,  was  to  make  that  day  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  any  who  took  part  in  or  witnessed  its  extraord- 
inary events.  The  Executive  Committee  with  consum- 
mate prudence  had  kept  their  plan  of  action  profoundly 
secret. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  Commander  of  the 
force  issued  orders  to  the  Captains  of  Companies  to  notify 
their  men  to  appear  at  Head  Quarters,  No.  41  Sacramento 
Street,  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  ready  for  duty.  Time  was  of 
course  required  to  circulate  the  notice  through  the  City; 
but  soon  the  men  began  to  congregate  from  all  quarters 
and  the  building,  extensive  as  it  was,  by  half  past  ten 
o’clock,  was  filled,  both  above  and  below  stairs.  A most 
extraordinary  assemblage  was  that  which  filled  those  large 
halls  on  that  Sabbath  morning.  Men  of  every  rank,  occu- 
pation and  condition  in  society  obeyed  that  summons, 
and  silently  took  their  places  side  by  side,  prepared  to  do 
their  duty  and  abide  the  issue  whatever  it  might  be. 
Many  of  these  order  and  peace-loving  citizens  had  never 
before,  when  in  health,  been  absent  from  church  on  the 
Sabbath  day  or  had  the  slightest  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
or  knowledge  of  military  movements,  yet  so  really  a mili- 
tary people  are  the  Americans,  and  so  completely  over- 
mastered was  every  man  by  the  sentiment  and  purpose 
common  to  all;  that  the  precision  with  which  the  whole 
body  handled  their  arms,  and  marched  without  music, 
was  remarked  with  astonishment  even  by  officers  of  the 
regular  army. 

After  a short  drill  in  the  Rooms,  ammunition  was  dis- 
tributed, and  orders  issued  to  load  with  ball.  The  com- 
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panies  then  moved  in  succession  into  the  street.  Not  a 
drum  was  struck,  or  other  instrument  of  music  sounded, 
hut  in  silence  the  various  detachments  moved  by  different 
routes  upon  the  designated  point.  Such  a body  of  men 
have  been  seldom  if  ever  seen  united,  armed,  and 
resolutely  bent  upon  accomplishing  such  an  object.  The 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  men  of  all  classes,  ages,  and 
nations;  the  merchant,  the  dairy  man,  the  professional 
man,  the  clerk,  the  porter,  the  father  and  son,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  patriot,  the  Christian,  all  were  in  the  ranks 
of  this  great  Company;  and  with  flashing  eyes  and  com- 
pressed lips  marched  in  silence  to  accomplish  what  they 
deemed  an  absolutely  necessary  measure  of  Retribution 
and  Reform. 

As  the  various  columns  moved  through  the  streets,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  City,  the  occasional 
low  but  distinct  word  of  command,  and  the  steady  tramp 
of  armed  men,  attracted  attention,  and  windows  and  door- 
ways, and  sidewalks  became  filled  with  silent,  wondering 
awestruck  spectators.  From  street,  lane  and  alley,  they 
thronged  the  thoroughfares  in  which  the  troops  were  mov- 
ing, and  keeping  pace  with  them,  in  like  silence,  moved 
steadily  on.  By  exactly  calculated  movements,  each  divi- 
sion came  upon  the  ground  almost  at  the  precise  spot  it 
was  to  occupy,  and  upon  deploying  into  line  formed  part 
of  a hollow  square  enclosing  the  whole  space  in  which  the 
Prison  was  situated.  A field  piece  heavily  loaded  with 
grape,  was  placed  in  position  in  front  of  the  iron  gate  of 
the  Prison.  A body  of  riflemen  marched  down  Broadway, 
cleared  and  took  possession  of  a house  next  the  Prison, 
and  which  commanded  its  roof,  and  filled  the  roof  of  the 
house  with  sharpshooters.  Another  body  of  riflemen  were 
posted  on  a bluff  in  rear  of  the  Jail,  and  which  clomJ 
manded  that  side.  In  the  meantime  windows,  roofs  of 
houses,  and  hill  tops  at  a safe  distance  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Such  sounds  as  must  necessarily  attend  the 
moving  and  getting  into  position  so  large  a body  of  men 
were  soon  hushed;  and  in  profound  silence,  all  awaited 
the  progress  of  events. 

At  length  a battalion  was  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
Prison  within  the  lines,  and  drawn  up  on  three  sides  of 
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a square.  Detachments  from  companies  of  picked  men 
took  post  in  rear  of  the  square.  Soon  an  empty  carriage 
followed  by  two  others  containing  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  were  driven  into  the  inner  square.  They 
alighted  and  were  joined  by  the  Commander,  proceeded 
up  the  steps  of  the  Jail,  and  were  admitted  into  it,  and 
the  door  closed  upon  them.  All  knew  that  a demand  was 
then  making  for  the  surrender  of  one  or  more  prisoners  by 
Sheriff  Scannell;  and  that  upon  his  answer  it  depended 
whether  the  Prison  should  be  stormed  or  not.  A formal 
demand  was  willingly  made  upon  the  Sheriff  by  the  Ex- 
ecutives for  the  delivery  to  them  of  James  P.  Casey  and 
that  he  be  placed  in  irons  before  such  delivery.  The 
Sheriff  informed  Casey  that  the  Prison  was  surrounded 
by  two  thousand  armed  men  and  that  he  had  no  force  ade- 
quate to  his  protection.  Casey  finally  concluded  to  go 
with  the  Committee  provided  two  respectable  citizens 
would  assure  him  that  he  should  have  a fair  trial,  and  not 
be  dragged  through  the  streets.  A pledge  to  that  effect 
was  given  him  by  the  President  and  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Committee  then  withdrew 
from  the  Prison,  and,  with  their  armed  escort,  awaited 
the  surrender  of  the  prisoner.  City  Marshal  North  having 
placed  irons  upon  him,  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  Prison 
and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  He 
was  then  placed  in  a close  carriage,  Mr.  North,  at  Casey’s 
request,  taking  a seat  by  his  side,  and  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  also  occupying  seats  in  it.  As  the 
guard  descended  the  steps  of  the  Jail  with  the  prisoner 
amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  armed  force,  a shout  was 
raised  by  a portion  of  the  spectators  several  blocks  off; 
but  a gesture  of  disapprobation  from  one  of  the  Commit^ 
tee  was  sufficient  instantly  to  restore  silence.  The  Com- 
mittee arranged  themselves  in  the  carriages;  the  picked 
men  filed  in  on  each  side ; a heavy  guard  closed  in  on  all 
sides  in  square;  the  people  rushed  in,  packing  the  streets 
with  a dense  mass;  and  all  moved  on  in  silence  to  the 
Committee  Rooms. 

Profound  stillness  again  reigned  around  the  Prison 
among  the  troops  and  the  great  body  of  spectators  who 
kept  their  ground  in  expectation  of  what  might  follow. 
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A part  of  the  troops  who  had  attended  the  prisoner  to  the 
Rooms,  at  length  returned,  and  soon  after,  the  carriages 
again  arrived  at  the  Prison,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
demanded  of  the  Sheriff  the  body  of  Charles  Cora,  the 
murderer  of  Gen.  Richardson,  the  TJ.  S.  Marshal.  Only 
after  twice  requesting  and  being  granted  further  time  for 
consideration  and  being  then  peremptorily  informed  that 
if  he  was  not  delivered  up  in  ten  minutes,  the  J ail  would 
be  stormed,  did  the  Sheriff  produce  him.  He  was  brought 
out  in  irons,  placed  with  officers  in  a carriage,  the  Ex- 
ecutive occupying  the  others,  the  whole  armed  force  fell 
in  front,  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear  in  a long  column;' 
and  the  whole,  accompanied  by  a crowd  of  people,  swept 
on  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Committee.  Most  deeply  was  every 
one  impressed  with  the  fearful  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  actors  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  with  the 
resolute  spirit  with  which  they  had  thus  far  prosecuted 
it.  As  the  procession  passed  through  Montgomery  Street, 
very  many  of  the  spectators  were  observed  to  uncover  their 
heads,  apparently  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  ;■ 
or  perhaps  by  their  respect  for  the  men  who  filled  the 
ranks.  Arrived  at  the  Rooms,  and  the  prisoner  secured,' 
a large  force  was  detailed  for  guard  and  patrol  duty,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended 
this  eventful  day. 

From  Sunday  the  18th  until  Tuesday  following,  all 
was  quiet  upon  the  streets.  Crowds  thronged  in  silence 
and  deep  concern  around  the  Bulletin  Boards  whenever 
a new  announcement  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer.  From  five  oclock  on  Tuesday  morning  it  became 
apparent  that  he  was  sinking;  and  the  public  anxiety  be- 
came momentarily  more  intense.  At  half  past  one  P.  M. 
the  dreaded  intelligence  was  communicated  that  Mr.  King 
was  dead.  Immediately  every  demonstration  was  made 
of  the  deepest  feeling  and  most  profound  grief  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Stores,  offices  and  other  places 
of  business  were  immediately  closed.  Hotels,  public  build-1 
ings  and  many  private  dwellings  were,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  draped  in  mourning;  and  mourning  badges 
were  assumed  by  a large  portion  of  the  population.  The 
bells  of  the  churches  and  engine  houses  were  tolled  until 
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a late  hour.  The  different  flagstaffs,  and  the  shipping  at 
the  wharves  and  in  the  harbor  displayed  their  colors  at 
half-mast.  Never  did  a more  general,  spontaneous,  heart- 
felt sadness  oppress  a whole  people,  or  manifest  itself  in 
a more  touching  manner.  The  news  was  telegraphed  in 
all  directions,  and  from  every  part  of  the  State  came  back 
responses  showing  that  the  whole  people  felt  as  deeply  as 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

But  sorrow  was  not  suffered  to  expend  itself  in  respect- 
ful but  unsubstantial  mourning  emblems;  and  while  a 
great  multiture,  from  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  a late 
hour  in  the  night,  were  slowly  and  sadly  passing  through 
the  room  in  Montgomery  Block  in  which  their  friend  lay 
cold  in  death,  taking  a last  look  at  that  face  long  so  famil- 
iar upon  the  streets,  but  soon  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth ; 
a Committee  was  appointed  by  the  citizens,  consisting  of 
Messrs  Macondry,  Park  and  Patterson,  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  six  young  children 
of  Mr.  King,  left  but  slenderly  provided  for.  The  object 
was  nobly  accomplished,  and  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  placed  in  trust  for  them.  The  claim  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  having  been  thus  met;  a sterner  duty 
was  believed  to  rest  upon  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
Formal  and  deliberate  trials  of  the  two  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  were  held  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  as  provided  by  the  Constitution ; and  the 
evidence  introduced  and  the  result  arrived  at  were  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Delegates  for  its  concurrence  or  dis- 
approval. Extraordinary  precautions  were  adopted  in 
and  about  Head  Quarters.  The  number  of  men  on  duty 
within  and  outside  of  the  building  was  largely  increased. 
A full  company  of  horse  patrolled  Sacramento  Street  day 
and  night.  At  a block  or  two  above  the  Booms,  a com- 
pany of  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  double  rank  across  the 
street.  Any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  Booms  for  any  pur- 
pose,, was  required  to  pass  to  the  centre  of  the  company 
where  two  soldiers  with  crossed  muskets  barred  the  way 
until  he  had  given  the  password.  Everywhere  evidence 
was  presented  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  had  been' 
thoroughly  matured ; the  means  abundantly  provided,  and 
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that  the  results  would  be  wrought  out  with  quiet  but  in- 
flexible determination. 

On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  May,  the  day  broke  in  clouds 
over  the  City;  but  by  ten  o’clock,  the  clouds  had  dispersed, 
and  amid  sunshine  and  soft  airs  the  hours  stole  on.  The 
funeral  of  Mr.  King  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  twelve 
o’clock.  G-reat  crowds  had  poured  into  the  City  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  streets  were  black  with  the 
masses.  Preparations  were  making  by  almost  every  so- 
ciety in  the  City  for  attending  the  funeral;  and  but  for 
another  call  upon  the  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  full  two 
thirds  of  the  men  of  San  Francisco  would  have  taken  part 
in  the  procession,  or  looked  on  from  the  sidewalks.  Ko1 
such  demonstration  of  profound  mourning  was  ever  before 
witnessed  in  California.  The  services  in  the  church  were 
most  solemn  and  affecting.  The  funeral  procession  was 
more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
it  was  estimated  at  more  than  six  thousand.  Slowly  it 
passed  through  the  City  and  made  its  way  to  Lone  Moun- 
tain Cemetery  where  with  Masonic  services,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  great  multitude,  standing  uncovered  and  affect- 
ed to  tears,  the  remains  of  the  just  and  good  man,  the  marj 
tyr  to  truth  and  duty  were  deposited. 

But  large  as  was  the  assembly  thus  occupied  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  City  in  rendering  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  loved  and  lost;  a still  larger  number  had  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Committee  Booms  in  the 
lower  part  to  witness  a solemn  act  of  retribution.  They 
swarmed  upon  the  housetops,  filled  windows,  and  such1 
portion  of  the  streets  as  was  open  to  them,  and  from  which 
they  could  obtain  a view  of  the  proceedings,  and  waited  in 
anxious  expectation  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  upon  the  two  assassins  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee. From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  movements 
in  and  around  the  Booms  had  plainly  indicated  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  made.  Biflemen  were  stationed 
on  the  roofs  of  the  Committee  building  and  those  adjoin- 
ing. A detachment  was  sent  out,  which  cleared  and  thor- 
oughly searched  a building  opposite.  Cannon  were  placed 
at  points  to  command  and  sweep  the  streets  in  the  vicinity. 
Cavalry  patrolled  in  all  directions,  and  large  bodies  of  in- 
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fantry  were  gradually  placed  in  position,  and  formed  an 
immense  square  enclosing  the  entire  block,  and  allowing 
no  new  approach  to  the  Rooms.  Ominous  preparations 
were  also  making  in  the  building  by  projecting  from  two 
of  the  second  story  windows  in  front,  platforms  with1 
hinges  just  beyond  the  window  sills,  supported  by  ropes 
running  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

At  a quarter  past  one,  as  the  funeral  procession  rtas 
leaving  the  church  on  Stockton  Street,  the  two  offenders1 
against  the  law  of  God  and  man  were  placed  upon  the 
scaffolds,  and,  after  a few  words  from  Casey,  denying 
repeatedly  that  he  was  a murderer,  as  charged  by  the  Alta 
California  and  other  papers,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  taught  always  to  revenge  an  insult  or  injury,  a signal 
was  given  and  the  unhappy  men  instantly  passed  to  their 
account.  The  whole  body  of  the  military,  and  many  of 
the  other  spectators  stood  uncovered  and  in  profound  si- 
lence and  awe,  while  this  stern  and  solemn  People’s  trag- 
edy was  enacting.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  entire  force 
of  armed  citizens  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  Sacramento1 
Street  presenting  a most  imposing  array;  were  reviewed 
by  the  Commander,  and  then  marched  by  companies  to  the 
Rooms,  deposited  their  arms,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
guards  detailed  for  further  duty,  amounting  to  some  three 
hundred  men,  were  dismissed. 

During  this  period  and  for  some  time  after  strenuous 
efforts  were  making  for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  two 
men,  McGowen  and  Wightman,  who  had  been  indicted  as 
accomplices  of  Casey  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  King.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  arrest  of  McGowen  not  alone  on 
account  of  his  complicity  in  the  murder,  but  because  it 
was  believed  that  he  knew  more  of  the  operations  of  tho 
ballotbox  stuffers  and  other  political  managers  than  any 
other  person,  and  that  if  taken,  he  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
pose many  who  had  stooped  to  obtain  office  or  position  by 
his  unscrupulous  arts.  Long  and  earnest  search  was  made, 
but  for  some  time,  no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered. 
At  length  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  it  was  learned  that 
he  left  the  City  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a cattle  drover, 
in  company  with  an  American  and  a Mexican,  and  had 
been  seen  in  Santa  Barbara,  a small  town  on  the  coast 
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about  four  hundred  miles  below  San  Francisco.  Being1 
recognized,  be  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  a party  from 
Santa  Barbara.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  immediately  despatched  twenty  resolute 
men  in  a fast  sailing  vessel  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  On  the 
16th  of  July  an  arrival  from  down  the  coast  brought  in- 
formation of  his  probable  escape.  His  condition  was 
represented  to  have  been  such  as  to  have  excited  pity  for 
even  such  a criminal.  When  last  seen  he  was  dreadfully 
wearied  and  chafed  by  his  long  ride,  was  without  a hat  to 
protect  him  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  his  face  dread- 
fully burned  and  blistered,  and  oppressed  with  hunger 
and  thirst;  and  thus  the  poor  wretch,  loaded  with  guilt, 
flying  from  the  gallows,  with  hate  and  despair  stamped  on 
his  face,  spurred  on  in  his  mad  flight. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  measures  were  taken  by  the 
State  Authorities  to  frighten  into  submission,  or  to  dis- 
solve by  force  the  Vigilance  Committee.  The  Governor 
issued  a Proclamation  declaring  the  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
Major  General  of  the  District  to  make  all  necessary  prep- 
arations to  suppress  the  insurrection.  General  orders 
were  issued  for  all  lovers  of  law  and  order  to  enlist,  choose 
officers,  and  commence  drilling.  Recruiting  stations  were 
appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  respectable  citizens,  and  most  of  the  gam- 
blers, bullies  and  other  notorious  characters  who  had  not 
yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  but 
must  have  had  very  reasonable  fears  that  they  soon  might, 
answered  to  the  call.  They  mustered  no  such  force  how- 
ever as  led  to  a public  exhibition  of  their  number  or  condb 
tion.  General  Sherman,  being  unable  to  obtain  from  Gen- 
eral Wood  such  arms  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  his  pur- 
pose, soon  resigned,  and  Volney  C.  Howard  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  proceeded 
quietly  in  perfecting  their  arrangements.  The  people,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousand,  offered  themselves  and 
were  added  to  the  already  formidable  force.  The  demon- 
strations of  citizens  not  professedly  belonging  to,  however 
in  favor  of  the  organization,  were,  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  very  impressive.  An  evening  meeting  was  held 
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in  front  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  the  number  present  at 
which  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand. This  great  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Baillie  Peyton,  formerly  a distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  then  City  Attorney.  He  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, as  did  Judge  Duer  and  other  leading  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  the  immense  assembly  was  called 
upon  to  say  whether  they  approved  and  would  support  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  and  instantly  such  a thundering 
“A ye”  went  up  as  seemed  sufficient  to  rend  the  sky.  When 
the  otherwise  minded  were  called,  two  “NoV?  were  heard 
faintly  breaking  the  profound  silence.  Several  other  meet- 
ings came  to  a like  conclusion.  Such  occurrences,  and  they 
were  frequent,  greatly  strengthened  the  hands,  and  en- 
couraged the  hearts  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Their 
labors  were  various  and  unremitting.  They  issued  notice 
to  quit  to  numbers  of  persons  whom  it  was  neither  for  the 
interest  nor  credit  of  the  community  longer  to  retain.  By 
their  Police  they  were  daily  and  nightly  arresting  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  thieves  and  desperate  crim- 
inals, whom  they  quietly  deposited  in  their  strong  rooms 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  deserts.  To  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  their  Head  Quarters  were  made 
an  armed  camp.  Barriers  six  feet  in  height,  made  of 
sand  bags,  with  cannon  planted  in  the  embrasures,  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  Sentinels 
paced  the  roof  day  and  night.  Companies  were  drilling 
at  all  hours  at  Head  Quarters  or  in  their  Armories.  These 
defences  were  strengthened  from  time  to  time;  and  others 
ingeniously  contrived  were  placed  in  the  interior ; so  that, 
at  length,  in  the  opinion  of  an  officer  of  large  experience, 
a very  large  force  of  regular  troops  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  carry  it  by  storm. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  21st,  the  perfect 
quiet  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  broken  up  by  a 
tempest  of  excitement  of  rare  occurrence  anywhere.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  o’clock,  a Police  Officer  of  the  Vigil- 
ance Committee  named  Hopkins,  being  ordered  with  a 
party  of  men,  to  arrest  a man  named  Maloney,  having 
ascertained  that  he  was  then  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ashe,  Havy 
Agent,  on  Washington  Street,  entered  the  office  alone, 
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leaving  the  other  officers  in  the  street.  A number  of  per- 
sons were  in  the  room  beside  Maloney,  amongst  them 
Judge  Terry,  one  of  the  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California.  Hopkins  was  unable  to  make  the 
arrest ; and  retiring  from  the  room,  collected  his  men,  and 
kept  watch  in  the  street.  The  party  in  the  room  armed 
themselves  and  scattered  into  the  street  to  make  their  way 
to  the  Armory  of  the  San  Francisco  Blues.  While  pass- 
ing up  Jackson  Street,  Hopkins  attempted  to  arrest  Ma- 
loney. Terry  opposed  him  with  a double-barreled  gun, 
which  Hopkins  attempted  to  or  did,  wrest  from  him, 
when  Terry  immediately  struck  him  on  the  neck  with  a 
bowie  knife,  inflicting  a terrible  wound.  Terry  and  his 
whole  party  then  ran  and  placed  themselves  for  safety  in 
the  Blues  Armory.  Hopkins  was  immediately  taken  in- 
to the  Pennsylvania  Engine  House.  The  news  flew  with 
lightning  speed  over  the  City.  The  bell  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  Booms  sounded ; and  instantly  the  streets  were 
swarming  with  members  obedient  at  all  times  to  its  sum- 
mons. As  the  sound  struck  his  ear,  every  man  discon- 
tinued the  work  upon  which  he  was  employed.  Draymen 
passing  with  loads,  unharnessed  their  horses,  mounted 
and  rode  off ; engines  in  the  great  foundries  were  stopped, 
and  employers  and  men  started  off  on  the  run ; builders, 
pressmen,  shopmen,  merchants,  professional  men,  were 
alike  hurrying  to  the  Committee  Booms.  As  they  arrived, 
they  took  arms,  were  formed  in  companies,  and  reported 
ready  for  duty.  In  a few  minutes,  a body  of  cavalry  were 
thundering  through  the  streets  and  surrounding  the  block 
in  which  was  the  Blues  Armory.  Then  up  every  street 
poured  companies  of  infantry  at  double-quick  time,  and 
took  possession  of  every  important  point.  So  quickly  was 
this  done  that  only  some  thirty  men  of  the  so  called  alaw 
and  order”  party  had  been  able  to  assemble  in  the  Armory. 
They  were  summoned  to  surrender,  and  after  some  little 
parley,  concluded  to  do  so.  Terry,  Ashe  and  Maloney 
were  placed  in  carriages  and  conveyed  to  the  Committee 
Booms.  The  other  prisoners  were  then  disarmed 
and  they  were  kept  in  the  Armory  until  evening, 
when  they  likewise  were  marched  to  the  Committee 
Booms. 
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While  this  was  enacting,  a strong  force  had  sur- 
rounded the  California  Exchange  on  the  comer  of  Clay 
and  Kearney  Streets,  where  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  the 
“law  and  order”  men  had  assembled,  and  where  was  a 
depot  of  arms.  In  front  of  this  building,  a battery  of 
artillery  was  in  position  flanked  by  a detachment  of  in- 
fantry. The  commander  of  the  party  in  the  building^was 
summoned  to  surrender  in  five  minutes.  When  four  min- 
utes and  a half  had  expired,  the  cautionary  order  of 
“Artillery,  attention”  was  heard,  and  at  the  same  instant1 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a surrender  made.  Every 
man  was  made  to  present  himself  at  the  door,  deposit 
his  musket,  strip  off  his  accoutrements,  and  go  back  into 
the  room.  The  arms  were  taken  to  the  Committee  Rooms, 
and  the  building  left  under  a strong  guard.  All  the  other 
Armories  of  the  “law  and  order”  party  were  taken  about 
the  same  time  by  other  detachments.  In  less  than  two 
hours  after  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  bell,  the  “law  and 
order”  party  had  surrendered;  all  their  arms  were  se- 
cured; the  leaders  of  their  troops  dismissed  on  parole; 
and  the  rank  and  file  placed  in  safe  keeping ; without  the 
shedding  of  a drop  of  blood.  The  people  looked  on  with 
astonishment  to  see  with  what  precision  and  dispatch  the 
whole  work  had  been  accomplished.  At  eleven  o’clock  the 
next  day,  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  who 
had  hitherto  escaped  capture,  were  dismissed  from  the 
Rooms  after  having  been  cautioned  against  being  taken 
again.  Their  appearance  as  they  marched  out  of  the 
building  and  up  the  street,  each  man  with  his  blanket 
strapped  across  his  shoulders,  some  with  looks  of  digni- 
fied disgust,  and  others  with  a most  crestfallen  or  woe- 
begone expression,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  and 
caused  hearty  laughter  and  many  jokes  at  their  expense. 
In  addition  to  the  offenders  those  secured  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Committee,  there  were  many  others  at  liberty  for 
whom  a quiet  but  unremitting  search  was  kept  up.  When 
any  one  was  found,  on  the  street  or  in  any  of  his  usual 
haunts,  he  was  very  sure  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons of  the  officer,  probably  for  the  reason  humorously 
assigned  by  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who,  after  an  envenomed  tirade  against  it,  was 
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asked,  “Suppose,  while  talking  on  Montgomery  Street, 
some  one  should  tap  you  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  you 
are  wanted  at  the  Vigilance  Committee  Booms,  should  you 
go?”  “Of  course  I should,”  said  he,  “Indeed,”  said  the 
other,  “I  should  not,  from  your  talk,  have  expected  it.”1 
“Why,”  said  he,  “you  don’t  think  me  such  a consummate 
fool  as  to  attempt  to  buck  up  against  two  thousand  men.” 
Sometimes,  however  numbers  gave  confidence  to  the  row- 
dies, and  they  ventured,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, to  indulge  in  their  old  practices  in  public.  A 
public  evening  meeting  was  held  in  front  of  Montgomery 
Block  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  Officials  believed  to  have  been  unfairly 
elected,  and  a part  of  whom  at  least  were  charged  with 
maladministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  City.  A Commit- 
tee had  been  chosen  to  request  these  City  officers  to  resign, 
and  this  Committee  were  directed  to  report  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  in  the  same  place.  Before  the  second 
meeting  was  held,  it  was  understood  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  break  up  the  meeting.  The  intended  disturbers 
stationed  themselves  opposite  the  Montgomery  Block,  and 
by  shouts,  groans  and  noises  of  all  kinds,  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings.  This  was  borne  as  long  as 
possible.  At  last  a party  of  Vigilantes  broke  in  from  the 
extremity  of  the  crowd,  and  bore  straight  down  through 
it,  leaving  a clear  space  behind  them,  until  they  reached 
the  point  of  disturbance,  when  they  made  a charge  upon 
the  rowdies,  some  of  whom  drew  pistols  but  were  afraid 
to  use  them ; secured  the  leaders  and  principal  bullies,  and 
hurried  them  off  to  secure  lodgings  in  the  Committee 
Booms.  The  work  was  done  in  a wonderfully  short  time 
and  in  the  most  skilful  manner;  and  no  further  disturb- 
ance occurred. 

The  punishments  prescribed  for  offenders  by  the  Com- 
mittee being  only  two,  viz,  death  and  banishment,  and 
neither  being  applicable  to  the  cases  of  some  of  the  num- 
erous prisoners  now  in  their  hands,  these  were  discharged 
after  being  cautioned  not  again  to  offend.  The  rest,  after 
trial  of  each  one  in  the  mode  prescribed,  were  sentenced 
to  banishment;  were  quietly  embarked  at  night,  and  so 
“left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.” 
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Perfect  quiet  now  seemed  restored  to  the  City.  But 
soon  the  people  were  again  roused  and  horror-stricken  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Dr.  Randal,  a large  land  owner  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  while  quietly  conversing  with 
the  bar-keeper  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  by  one  Hether- 
ington  who,  four  years  before  had  been  tried  for  murder, 
but  by  some  means  had  escaped  conviction.  Several  gen- 
tlemen were  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  were  in  consider- 
able danger  from  the  shots  fired  by  him.  The  alarm  being 
given  City  Policemen  who  first  arrived,  arrested  him ; but 
he  was  immediately  taken  from  them  by  Vigilance  Police- 
men, and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Committee  Rooms.  Two 
murderers,  Hetherington  and  Brace,  were  in  due  time 
tried,  the  counsel  whom  they  selected,  were  procured ; and 
the  witnesses  they  named,  obtained  for  them.  They  were  ' 
condemned,  and  some  time  after  publicly  executed  in 
open  day  and  in  presence  of  a great  multitude  in  a public 
street  in  the  lower  part  of  the  City. 

The  case  of  Hopkins  so  dreadfully  wounded  by  Judge 
Terry,  was,  for  a long  time,  considered  desperate  by  the 
eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  constant  attendance 
upon  him.  But  after  long  hovering  between  life  and 
death;  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  began  slowly  to  re- 
cover, until,  at  length,  after  many  weeks  of  seclusion  and 
intense  suffering,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  he  was  able 
again  to  make  his  appearance  upon  the  streets.  And  now 
that  his  recovery  was  assured,  the  question  as  to  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  the  author  of  his  dreadful  suffer- 
ings was  one  of  the  most  difficult  imaginable.  It  seemed 
at  first  impossible  that  the  Executive  Committee  should 
reach  a conclusion  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Delegates, 
and  in  which  the  whole  organization  would  concur.  The 
meetings  of  both  branches  were  frequent,  long  protracted 
and  stormy.  At  length  a majority  of  both  Boards  de- 
termined that  though  his  guilt  was  unquestionable,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  first  penalty  prescribed  by  the  Code 
did  not  apply.  The  second,  that  of  banishment,  at  first 
approved  itself  to  a majority  of  both  Boards,  but,  after 
anxious  consideration,  it  was  deemed  to  be  impracticable 
to  carry  it  out,  and  make  it  permanent.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  dismiss  him  with  a public  notice  of  their  be- 
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lief  in  his  guilt,  and  that  the  people  of  the  largest  County 
in  the  State  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  resign  the 
J udicial  Office  he  held,  and  for  which  they  deemed  him  un- 
fit. Accordingly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  his  pri- 
son! doors  were  opened,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  at 
large.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  took  the 
steamer  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Stockton.  Ho  sooner 
was  the  decision,  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  conse- 
quent upon  it,  promulgated,  than  a wild  storm  of  passion- 
ate excitement  broke  forth,  which  threatened  for  several 
days  the  very  existence  of  the  organization.  But  the  Dele- 
gates met  their  respective  Companies ; explained  the  action 
of  the  two  Boards;  gave  the  reasons  for  it  in  full;  anJ 
swered  all  questions ; urged  every  consideration  likely  to 
remove  suspicion,  allay  passion,  and  inspire  confidence; 
and  finally,  with  infinite  difficulty,  the  perilous  crisis  was 
passed,  and  acquiescence,  if  not  entire  satisfaction  was 
secured. 

A week  afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  August  a public 
Parade  and  Review  of  the  entire  force  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  took  place.  The  several  Companies  assembled 
at  their  Armories  and  marched  from  thence  to  the  Head 
Quarters  of  their  Regiments,  and  thence  to  Third  Street, 
where  the  whole  force  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Riflemen  and 
Infantry,  consisting  of  at  least  four  thousand  men,  in 
black  frock  coats  and  pants  and  caps  and  white  gloves, 
were  formed  in  line  in  double  rank,  extending  a full  mile 
from  Market  Street  some  distance  beyond  South  Park. 
The  line  was  reviewed  by  the  Commander  and  his  staff 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  about  forty  persons  in  all, 
who  thundered  along  it  with  heads  uncovered,  at  full 
speed.  The  line  then  broke  into  columns  of  companies, 
and  with  inspiriting  music  from  numerous  bands,  began 
their  march  through  the  City.  The  sidewalks,  windows 
and  roofs  of  buildings  on  the  line  of  march  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  The  scene  from  the  upper  part  of  Clay 
Street,  when  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  having  wheeled 
into  Stockton  Street,  the  whole  steep  ascent  of  Clay  Street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Stockton  Streets,  was  filled  from 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk,  with  the  dark  moving  mass  of  in- 
fantry, was  most  imposing ; and  to  very  many  of  the  spec- 
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tators  so  touching  from  memories  of  fears,  anxieties  and 
terrors  for  their  relatives  and  friends  throughout  the 
eventful  movement  now  so  happily  drawing  to  a conclu- 
sion ; as  to  dim  their  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness. The  march  extended  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  City,  and  was  terminated  and  the  line  dismissed  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  the  last  public 
appearance  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 

In  the  last  week  of  August,  the  Executive  Committee 
caused  the  fortifications  in  front  of  the  Head  Quarters  to 
he  razed  to  the  ground,  threw  open  the  doors  and  invited 
public  inspection  of  their  rooms,  and  disbanded  the  whole 
force;  retaining  however,  as  they  stated  in  their  Address, 
the  power  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked ; to  enforce  the 
penalty  against  any  banished  criminal  who  should  return ; 
and  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary. A tap  of  the  bell  would  in  future,  summon  the 
members,  if  any  emergency  should  require  it. 

On  the  following  third  of  November,  the  State  arms 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  from  Benicia  to  be 
used  by  the  “law  and  order”  party  in  suppressing  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  but  which  had  been  intercepted  in 
the  passage  down  the  river,  were  restored;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor then  withdrew  his  Proclamation  declaring  the  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco  in  a state  of  insurrection. 

This  great  and  hazardous  experiment  of  Reforms  thus 
brought  to  a conclusion  nearly  six  months  after  its  incep- 
tion, was  planned  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
munity. . . . 

Happily  the  right  prevailed  without  civil  war.  The 
imminent  danger  of  a collision  between  the  Committee 
and  the  United  States  authorities  which  might  have 
arrayed  against  them  the  whole  military  and  naval  force 
at  that  station  was  surmounted  by  the  exercise  of  con- 
summate prudence.  The  most  deadly  peril  of  all,  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  excessive  exasperation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Committee  consequent  on  the  dismissal  of  Judge 
Terry  without  punishment  was,  with  prodigious  effort, 
finally  averted.  And  then  the  determined  front  of  the 
People  thoroughly  roused  in  City  and  State  to  their  sup- 
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port,  awed  and  finally  crushed  the  force  of  organized 
ruffianism  which  had  so  long  held  sway,  and  run  riot  with 
impunity.  . . . 

The  approval  or  condemnation  of  the  extraordinary 
movement  described  in  these  pages  will  depend  upon  the 
answer  given  by  every  person  thoughtfully  considering  the 
subject,  to  the  question  whether,  under  our  peculiar  in- 
stitutions, when  a community  has  lapsed  into  a condition 
in  which  the  bad  element  has  become  dominant  and  has 
succeeded  in  paralyzing  or  perfecting  law  and  justice  so 
that  brute  force  and  violence  have  full  sway,  and  life  and 
property  are  entirely  insecure,  there  is  any  other  conceiv- 
able mode  in  which  the  well  disposed,  industrious  and 
orderly  classes  can  assert  their  rights  and  secure  their  lib- 
erties, than  the  one  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Vigil- 
ance Committee  in  1856  ? No  other  was  suggested  at  the 
time,  nor,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  been  since.  It 
obtained  and  preserved  throughout,  the  approval,  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  a large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  and  also  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  as  was  abundantly  shown  by  the  numerous  and 
continual  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  proffers  of  assist- 
ance when  needed  and  at  the  shortest  notice,  which  were 
received  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


THE  PURITANS’  JUSTIFICATION 
FOR  TAKING  THE  LAND 


By  Chester  E.  Eisinher 


John  Eiske’s  transit  of  civilization  theory — the  idea 
that  European  institutions  and  culture  in  general  were 
brought  to  America  by  “carriers” — finds  full  corrobora- 
tion in  the  landholding  practices  established  by  the  early 
settlers.1  By  the  late  seventeenth  century,  English  free- 
hold tenure  was  the  common  form  of  landholding  in  New 
England  and  Virginia.2  Puritan  and  Cavalier  adopted, 
with  some  modifications  and  differences,  a legal  system 
for  holding  the  land  that  was  based  upon  English  institu- 
tions.3 But  simply  to  determine  the  nature  of  land  tenure 
did  not  remove  all  obstacles  to  settlement  of  the  land.  The 
question  that  confronted  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
if  not  their  Anglican  contemporaries  in  the  South,  was: 
Can  it  be  morally  right  for  the  white  man  to  occupy  land 
that  was  already  occupied  by  the  Indians  ? The  Puritans 
had  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  And  they 
did,  resting  their  argument  on  two  not  unrelated  princi- 
ples. The  first  was  the  idea  that  the  American  land  was 
vacuum  domicilium , and  the  Indians  possessed  it  only 
by  a natural  right  which  was  not  valid.  The  second  rested 
on  the  revealed  word  of  God,  in  the  Bible,  ordaining  that 
man  occupy  the  earth,  increase,  and  multiply.  These  are 

1 H.  W.  Spiegel,  Land  Tenure  Policies  at  Home  and  Abroad 

(Chapel  Hill,  1941),  p.  8:  “American  land  law  is  part  of  the 

English  common  law.”  Charles  M.  Andrews  points  out  that 
the  freeholder  in  America  held  property  under  essentially  the 
same  conditions  as  the  English  freeholder ; see  The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History  (London,  1936),  II,  203. 

2 See  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century  (New  York,  1904),  I,  425,  and  Thomas  J. 
Wertenbaker,  The  Planters  of  Colonial  Virginia  (Princeton, 
1922),  pp.  54,  59. 

3 Osgood,  op  cit.,  probably  has  the  best  general  treatment 
of  early  land  practices.  See  I,  83-88  for  a discussion  of  land 
disposition  in  Virginia  and  I,  424-461  for  the  New  England 
system. 
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the  ideological  bases  for  the  Puritans’  occupation  of  the 
land  that  I wish  to  examine  here.  They  are,  character- 
istically, theological  in  nature.4 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Puritans  should  look  to 
divine  guidance  in  finding  reasons  for  taking  up  the  land, 
just  as  they  did  for  so  many  other  actions.  Furthermore, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  their  temper  that  they  should  have 
sought  a moral  justification  for  dispossessing  the  Indians. 
Before  the  white  man  came,  of  course,  the  Indians  held 
the  American  land.  All  the  colonists  knew  that  the  In- 
dians were  here.  Yet  none  drew  back  from  the  prospect 
of  taking  the  land  from  the  red  men.  It  was  with  a good 
deal  of  justice  that  Albert  Gallatin  wrote  in  1 83 6 : 

The  Puritans  of  New  England,  William  Penn,  Oglethorpe, 
and  Lady  Huntingdon  were  all  conscientious  people  . . . 
Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that,  in  forming  their  plans,  any  of 
them  was  at  all  arrested  by  considerations  arising  from  the 
rights  of  the  natives  to  the  soil.  The  emigrants  all  arrived, 
without  any  previous  steps  having  been  taken  in  reference 
to  the  Indians.  It  seems  to  have  been  a general  opinion,  that 
they  had  certainly  much  more  land  than  they  wanted;  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a sufficient  quantity 
from  them,  since  there  was  enough  for  both  parties  . . . The 
fact  was,  that  the  Indians,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their 
habits,  had  but  little  if  any  more  land  than  they  actually 
wanted.  And,  to  this  day,  they  have  almost  universally  proved 
refractory  to  every  attempt  made  to  induce  them  to  change 
these  habits.5 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Puritans  did  not  send  envoys  over- 
seas to  precede  them  and  treat  with  the  Indians  about 
taking  up  the  land,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  recognized 
the  implications  of  their  unbidden  entry  into  New  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colonists.  Thus  it  was  that  these  Puritans,  im- 
pelled by  their  recognition  of  moral  obligation  and  their 

4 Sometimes  the  purchase  of  land  was  used  as  a justifica- 
tion for  occupancy.  I have  not  considered  straightforward 
economic  transactions  in  the  discussion  below.  But  I have  in- 
cluded material  linking-  the  purchase  of  the  land  to  either  one 
of  the  ideological  justifications  for  taking  it. 

5 A Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  Transactions  and  Col- 
lections of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (Cambridge,  1836), 
II,  153-154. 
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inexhaustible  intellectual  energy,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
justification  of  their  trespass. 

This  justification  can  well  begin  with  a discussion  of 
the  Puritans’  attitude  toward  the  natural  rights  of  the 
Indians  to  the  land.  Although  Benjamin  Wright,  Jr., 
claims  that  “the  concept  of  natural  law  has  never  been 
more  completely  absorbed  in  that  of  divine  law  than  in 
certain  writings  of  the  first  generations  of  New  Eng- 
landers,”6 it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  Puritan  had  to 
deal  with  natural  law  as  well  as  with  those  natural  rights 
which  grew  out  of  natural  law.  Despite  the  all-pervasive 
theocentric  patterns  of  thought,  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  the  Puritan  divine  showed  great  concern  for  reason 
and  nature.  He  had  to  work  out  the  proper  sphere  of 
both  with  respect  to  an  inviolable  theology.  This  task 
was  complicated  by  his  high  regard  for  logic  and  method, 
as  the  Puritan  championship  of  Ramus  indicates. 

Now,  while  man  has  fallen  from  grace,  Hod  has  left 
reason  and  will  in  him  as  the  remainders  of  His  image. 
Reason,  or  natural  understanding,  is  an  instrument  to 
prepare  the  way  to  salvation,  although  alone  it  can  never 
lead  to  grace.  The  study  of  science  was  approved  as  a 
part  of  faith  because  to  discover  and  know  nature  is  to 
discover  and  know  God’s  handiwork.  Obviously  the  terms 
reason  and  nature  were  ultimately  meaningful  only  in  a 
theological  framework ; consequently,  references  to  na- 
tural law  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  references 
to  God’s  edicts.  “Every  theologian  in  New  England,” 
writes  Perry  Miller,  “.  . . found  occasion  to  expound  the 
coincidence  of  natural  law  or  the  law  of  reason  with  the 
law  promulgated  on  Sinai  . . .”  William  Ames  had 
claimed  that  the  law  of  God  was  in  effect  a specific  enact- 
ment of  the  general  law  of  nature.  The  New  England 
Puritans,  generally  willing  to  follow  Ames,  emphasized 
the  relation  between  divine  and  natural  law.  “The  law 
of  Nature  is  God’s  law,”  said  John  Davenport,  and  Jona- 
than Mitchell  concurs:  “.  . . for  that  that  is  indeed  the 
Law  of  Nature,  is  a part  of  the  Eternal  Law  of  God.” 
Natural  law  is  divine  law  exemplified  in  the  objects  of 

6 American  Interpretations  of  Natural  Law  (Cambridge, 
1931),  p.  15. 
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nature  created  by  God,  because  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
Similarly,  natural  order  is  divine  order.  Thomas  Shep- 
ard asserted  that  natural  law  was  part  of  moral  law,  that 
it  does  not  supersede  tbe  divinity,  and  that  it  is  not  readily 
accessible  to  man  because  he  has  fallen  from  a state  of 
innocence.7 

Here  was  the  revealed  fact  upon  which  the  Puritans 
might  have  capitalized,  for  the  Indian,  like  the  white  man, 
had  also  fallen.  Hatural  rights  to  the  land  were,  then, 
inoperative  in  each  case.  Although  the  Puritans  had  at 
hand  these  philosophic  conceptions  to  justify  invalidation 
of  the  Indian  title,,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  used  them. 
Instead,  in  discussions  of  the  land  problem,  natural  rights 
were  applicable  for  them  only  in  a pre^civil  society.  They 
seem  to  have  negated  their  entire  natural  rights  doctrine. 
On  those  few  occasions  when  a Puritan  does  assert  that 
the  Christians  have  a natural  right  to  the  land,  he  immedi- 
ately resorts  to  the  authority  of  God  as  a support  for  his 
naturalistic  argument.  But  generally  the  Puritans  con- 
sider only  the  Indians7  natural  right  to  the  land,  and  recog- 
nize this  unsupported  right  as  effective  in  some  epoch 
passed,  or  rapidly  passing  with  the  establishment  of  the 
white  man’s  civilization  in  America. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Puritans  gave  up  natural 
rights  altogether.  As  indicated  above,  they  insisted  on 
pointing  out  that  God’s  law  was  reasonable,  and  that  na- 
tural law  was  reasonable  because  it  too  derived  from  God.! 
This  emphasis  on  rationalism  was  one  factor  that  contri- 
buted to  the  decline  of  Puritanism  and  led  to  the  rise  of 
natural  religion.  But  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  spirit  of  rationalism  was  held  in  check  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Puritans  to  reject  any  claims  based 
on  nature  alone.  In  the  span  of  years  between  the  Puri- 
tan ascendancy  and  the  American  Revolution,  the  theory 
of  natural  law  and  natural  rights  shifted  its  basis  from 
God  to  the  human  reason,  undergoing  more  and  more 

7 For  the  references  to  Davenport  and  Shepard,  and  for 
many  ideas  in  this  paragraph,  I am  indebted  to  Perry  Miller, 
The  New  England  Mind  (New  York,  1939),  chapters  VII  and 
VIII,  especially  pp.  185,  197-200,  207-212;  the  quotation  from 
Jonathan  Mitchell  is  from  his  sermon,  Nehemiah  on  the  Wall , 
repr.  in  The  Puritans , ed.  P.  Miller  and  T.  H.  Johnson  (New 
York,  1938),  p.  237. 
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secular  mutations  until  it  came  to  full  stature  in  docu- 
ments like  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then,  in 
contrast  to  Puritan  practice,  natural  rights  doctrine  alone 
was  used  to  enforce  claims  to  the  land.  In  the  postr 
Revolutionary  period,  for  example,  Hugh  Henry  Brack- 
enridge  felt  that  the  white  man  had  a natural  right  to 
land  occupied  by  the  Indians  on  the  Pennsylvania  fron- 
tier. Never  once  seeking  the  sanction  of  divine  law, 
Brackenridge  simply  argued  that  the  white  man  who  tilled 
the  soil  had  a natural  right  to  that  soil;  the  nomadic  In- 
dians, who  live  largely  by  hunting  and  did  not  systematic- 
ally cultivate  the  soil,  should  be  dispossessed.8  The  frame 
of  reference  for  this  argument  differs  from  that  of  the 
Puritans,  but  the  general  line  of  argument  and  the  end 
result  are  the  same.  We  shall  see  in  more  detail  how 
differently  the  Puritans  utilized  their  theory  of  natural 
rights  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  land. 

Among  the  orthodox  New  Englanders,  John  Winthrop, 
the  politically  minded  leader  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  made 
the  most  serious  effort  to  think  through,  in  terms  of  na- 
tural rights,  the  problems  of  Indian  dispossession.  In 
his  Conclusions , Winthrop  lists  as  one  of  the  objections 
made  against  undertaking  the  plantation  in  New  Eng- 
land: “We  have  noe  warrant  to  enter  upon  that  land 
wch  hath  beene  soe  long  possessed  by  others.”  Answering 
this  charge  Winthrop  distinguished  two  rights  to  the 
earth,  a natural  and  a civil,  both  God-given. 

. . . the  first  right  was  naturall  when  men  held  the  earth  in 
common  every  man  soweing,  and  feeding  where  he  pleased; 
and  then  as  men  and  the  cattle  increased  they  appropriated 
certaine  ^ cells  of  ground  by  enclosing,  and  peculier  man- 
urance,  and  this  in  tyme  gave  them  a Civil  right  . . . And  for 
the  Natives  in  New  England  they  inclose  noe  land  neither 
have  any  setled  habitation  nor  any  tame  cattle  to  improve 

8 Gazette  Publications  (Carlisle,  1806),  pp.  94,  102-103.  For 
a full  discussion  of  claims  to  the  land  based  on  natural  rights* 
see  the  author’s  “The  Influence  of  Natural  Rights  and  Physio- 
cratic  Doctrines  on  American  Agrarian  Thought  during  the 
Revolutionary  Period,”  Agricultural  History,  XXI  (Jan.,  1947), 
pp.  13-23. 
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the  land  by,  & soe  have  noe  other  but  a naturall  right  to 
those  countries.9 

The  anthropology  here  is  sound;  Winthrop  is  arguing 
that  occupancy  and  labor  on  a specific  plot  of  ground  con- 
vert it  from  common  to  private  property.  The  only  modi- 
fication eighteenth  century  rationalism  would  have  made 
is  to  deny  that  the  right  to  the  land  came  from  God.  It 
is  clear  from  this  passage  that  for  Puritans,  natural  rights 
to  the  land  need  be  recognized  only  in  primitive 
society  where  private  property  does  not  exist.  In  the 
same  document  we  read  that  the  ends  to  which  God  com- 
manded man  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it  were 
“Double  morall  & naturall  that  man  might  enjoy  the 
fruites  of  the  earth  & god  might  have  his  due  glory 
from  the  creature.”10  The  natural  element  here  appears 
to  be  the  right  to  till  the  earth  and  to  profit  from  the 
yield ; implicit  again  is  the  idea  of  private  property.  The 
same  interpretation  of  the  Indians’  natural  right  to  the 
land  may  be  seen  in  Winthrop’s  account  of  a letter  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  sent  John  Wheelwright.  The 
Court  protested  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  from  the 
Indians,  claiming  that  the  territory  fell  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  patent.  Winthrop  confi- 
dently asserted  that  in  this  letter  it  was  “also  manifestly 
proved,  that  the  Indians  having  only  a natural  right  to  so 
much  land  as  they  had  or  could  improve,  so  as  the  rest  of 
the  country  lay  open  to  any  that  could  and  would  improve 
it  . . .mi  ' 

This  same  attitude  toward  a natural  right  to  the  land 
was  applied  by  John  Cotton  to  the  Puritans  when  he 
asserted  that  the  colonists  have  a natural  right  to  the  land. 
God,  says  Cotton,  “admitteth  it  as  a Principle  in  Nature, 
That  in  a vacant  soyle,  hee  that  taketh  possession  of  it, 
and  bestoweth  culture  and  husbandry  upon  it,  his  Right 
it  is  . . .”12  Natural  right  is  made  compatible  with  God, 

9  Winthrop’s  Conclusions , pp.  6-7.  Repr.  in  Old  South  Leaf- 
lets, No.  50  (Boston,  n.d.),  Vol.  II. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

11  The  History  of  New  England,  ed.  J.  Savage  (Boston,  1853), 
I,  349. 

12  Cod’s  Promise  to  His  Plantations  (London,  1630),  p.  6. 
Repr.  in  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  53  (Boston,  n.d.),  Vol.  III. 
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from  whom  it  stems;  private  property  is  created  when 
labor  is  expended  on  “vacant  soyle.”13  Cotton  found 
divine  sanction  for  taking  over  the  land  as  well  as  for  the 
institution  of  private  property.  Both  are  possible  because 
Cotton  assumes  that  the  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  en- 
tire country.  He  continues,  paraphrasing  Genesis,  “ Ful- 
fill the  earth  and  multiply : So  that  it  is  free  from  that 
comon  Grant  for  any  to  take  possession  of  vacant  Coun- 
tries.”14 Here  was  an  argument  that  did  not  need  ration- 
alistic buttressing,  as  had  the  utilization  of  natural  rights. 
This  line  of  attack  involved  only  simply  exegesis,  for 
God’s  word  in  this  case  was  writ  plain.  God  had  given 
the  earth  to  man  to  use,  and  the  Puritans,  literal  readers 
of  the  Bible,  were  going  to  use  it.  Arguing  in  a similar 
fashion,  John  White  pointed  out  that  God  had  made  this 
-commandment  for  man’s  good,  for : 

It  cannot  be  denyed  but  the  life  of  man  is  every  way 
made  more  comfortable,  and  afforded  a more  plentiful  supply 
in  a larger  scope  of  ground,  which  moves  men  to  bee  so  in- 
satiable in  their  desires  to  joyne  house  to  house,  and  land 
to  land,  till  there  be  no  more  place ; exceeding,  I grant,  there 
in  the  measure  and  bounds  and  Iustice;  and  yet  building 
upon  a principle  that  nature  suggests,  that  a large  place  best 
assures  sufficiency  . . . 

Again  the  Puritan  juxtaposes  God  and  nature,  and 
recommends  that  the  colonists  take  advantage  of  this  les- 

13  So  deeply  ingrained  was  this  idea  that  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  period  held  that  possession  was  dependent  more 
on  improvement  of  the  land  than  on  the  legal  title.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  he  stated  that  toil  on  the  land  gave  a theological 
Tight  to  it,  but  not  a natural  right,  as  Brackenridge  and  others 
were  to  insist  in  the  next  century.  Development  of  the  land 
“.  . . is  one  of  the  principall  claueses  of  that  grand  Charter 
made  by  the  greate  Lord  of  the  wholl  earth  and  King  of  Na- 
tions vnto  Adam : Replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And  the 
same  after  the  deluge  confirmed.  And  therfore  I cannot  yet 
se  that  any  man  hath  Theological  Right  vnto  any  possession 
without  a faithfull  practicall  care  of  the  performance  of  this 
principall  Condicion  of  that  Grand  Couenant  assigned  vnto  him : 
what  pretence  of  Civell  Right  soeuer  he  may  challenge  vnto 
himselfe  concerneing  the  same.”  “Essay  on  the  ordering  of 
Towns,”  Winthrop  Papers  (Boston,  1943),  III,  182. 

14  God’s  Promise , p.  6. 

15  The  Planters  Plea  (London,  1630),  pp.  2-3.  Repr.  in  Force, 
Tracts  (1838),  Vol.  II. 
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son  that  is  to  be  learned  from  nature.  White  strengthens 
his  justification  for  planting  the  colonies  by  recalling  the 
words  of  the  115th  Psalm,  resorting  to  the  Bible  as  Cot- 
ton had.  The  Psalm,  says  White,  indicates  that  it  would 
be  a sin  against  God  if  men  did  not  cultivate  the  earth : 

Besides,  the  gift  of  the  earth  to  the  sonnes  of  men,  Psal. 
115.16.  necessarily  inforceth  their  duty  to  people  it:  It  were 
a great  wrong  to  God  to  conceive  that  hee  doth  ought  in 
vaine,  or  tenders  a gift  that  he  never  meant  should  be  en- 
joyed: now  how  men  should  make  benefit  of  the  earth,  but 
by  habitation  and  culture  cannot  bee  imagined.16 

Implicit  in  White’s  statements  is  the  idea  that  the  land 
in  America  was  available  to  the  Puritans ; Cotton  speaks 
twice  of  vacant  land.  These  quotations  provide  a con- 
venient bridge  to  the  idea  of  vacuum  domicilium. 

In  the  dispute  concerning  Wheelwright,  mentioned 
above,  Winthrop  reports  that  the  territory  was  vacuum 
domicilium , and  that  Massachusetts  Bay  had  taken  posses- 
sion “by  building  an  house  there.”17  In  other  words,  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  assumed  they  owned  this  land  be- 
cause they  had  planted,  not  a flag,  but  a house.  By  this 
token  they  claimed  they  were  following  God’s  edict  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  barren  land.  Else- 
where Winthrop  had  said,  “That  w.ch  lies  comon  & hath 
never  been  replenished  or  subdued  is  free  to  any  that 
will  possesse  and  improve  it.  . . .”18  The  same  argument,  of 
course,  but  written  in  a spirit  of  speculation,  a spirit  that 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  erection  of  a house  would  be 
an  improvement  meriting  possession.  As  we  saw  above, 
White  hinted  at  the  principle  of  vacuum  domicilium  in 
the  early  part  of  The  Planters  Plea.  Later  in  the  same 
work  he  is  more  explicit: 

The  Land  affords  void  ground  enough  to  receive  more 
people  then  this  State  [England]  can  spare,  and  that  not 
onely  wood  grounds,  and  others,  which  are  unfit  for  present 
use:  but,  in  many  places,  much  cleared  ground  for  tillage, 
and  large  marshes  for  hay  and  feeding  of  cattle,  which  comes- 
to  passe  by  the  desolatio  hapning  through  a three  yeeres* 

16  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

17  History  of  New  England,  I,  349. 

18  Conclusions , p.  6. 
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Plague,  about  twelve  or  sixteene  yeeres  past,  which  swept 
away  most  of  the  Inhabitants  all  along  the  Sea  coast,  and  in 
some  places  utterly  consumed  man,  woman  & childe,  so 
that  there  is  no  person  left  to  lay  claime  to  the  soyle  which 
they  possessed;  In  most  of  the  rest,  the  Contagion  hath 
scarce  left  alive  one  person  of  an  hundred.  And  which  is 
remarkable,  such  a Plague  hath  not  been  knowne,  or  remem- 
bred  in  any  age  past;  nor  then  raged  above  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  up  into  the  Land,  nor  seized  upon  any  other  but  the 
Natives,  the  English  in  the  heate  of  the  Sicknesse  commerc- 
ing with  them  without  hurt  or  danger.  Besides,  the  Na- 
tives invite  us  to  sit  downe  by  them,  and  offer  us  what 
ground  wee  will : so  that  eyther  want  of  possession  by  others, 
or  the  possessors  gift,  and  sale,  may  assure  our  right:  we 
neede  not  feare  a cleare  title  to  the  soyle.19 

It  might  be  remarked,  incidently,  that  much  of  the 
Puritan  theory  of  history  is  suggested  here.  Johnson’s 
wonder-working  Providence  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
settlers. 

To  Robert  Cushman,  treating  of  Reasons  and  Consid- 
erations Touching  the  Lawfulness  of  Removing  out  oft 
England , taking  the  land  was  a simple  matter.  “As  it  is 
common  land,  or  unused  and  undressed  country,  so  we 
have  it  by  common  consent.  . . .”20  Being  “the  Lord’s 
Waste,”  the  fertile  Connecticut  River  Valley  lands  were 
available  to  the  white  man,  claimed  the  pioneers  from 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  addition,  these  early  settlers  of 
Connecticut  relied  upon  a Biblical  right : “a  common  right 
to  [all  new  land]  with  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Noah.”21 

19  p.  14. 

20  Repr.  in  Alexander  Young,  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  (Boston,  1844),  p.  244. 

21  Quoted  by  Andrews,  op.  cit.,  II,  72.  Andrews  says,  p.  75, 
that  two  years  after  occupancy  these  settlers  bought  the  Con- 
necticut land  from  the  Plymouth  colonists  who  had  acquired 
it  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  Some  Connecticut  lands  were 
won  by  conquest  in  the  Pequot  war.  John  Mason,  at  the  end  of 
his  A Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War  (repr.  in  History  of  the 
Pequot  War,  ed.  Charles  Orr  [Cleveland,  1897],  p.  44)  writes, 
“Thus  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  smite  our  Enemies  in  the  hinder 
Parts,  and  to  give  us  their  Land  for  an  Inheritance.”  But 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  in  A Complete  History  of  Connecticut  (New 
London,  1898),  I,  89,  holds  that  the  only  land  taken  from  the 
Pequots  by  conquest  was  that  on  which  were  located  the  towns 
of  New  London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  All  other  land  was 
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The  problem,  however,  was  not  as  readily  solved  as  Cush- 
man and  the  early  Connecticut  settlers  make  out.  It  con- 
tinued to  harry  the  Puritans,  and  as  late  as  1722,  Solomon 
Stoddard  saw  fit  once  again  to  invoke  the  same  argument 
that  Winthrop  had  used  even  before  leaving  England.  In 
An  Answer  to  Some  Cases  of  Conscience , certainly  an 
appropriate  title  under  which  to  consider  this  problem, 
Stoddard  poses  the  question:  “Did  we  any  wrong  to  the 
Indians  in  Buying  Their  Land  at  a Small  Price  ?” 

A.  1.  There  was  some  part  of  the  Land  that  was  not 
purchased,  neither  was  there  need  that  it  should;  it  was 
■vacuum  domicilium ; and  so  might  be  possessed  by  vertue  of 
God's  grant  to  Mankind,  Gen.  I.  28  ...  . The  Indians  made 
no  use  of  it,  but  for  Hunting.  ,By  God's  first  Grant  Men 
were  to  subdue  the  Earth.  When  Abraham  came  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan , he  made  use  of  vacant  Land  as  he  pleased: 
iso  did  Isaac  and  Jacob.22 

Even  if  one  suspects  Stoddard  of  rationalizing  after 
the  fact,  one  cannot  help  but  admire  the  firm  consistency 
of  the  Puritan  mind  as  it  clings  for  almost  a hundred 
years  to  the  legal  and  Biblical  bases  of  its  claims.  In  this 
uniformity  of  view  and  temper,  stretching  from  Cotton 
and  Winthrop  to  Stoddard,  lay  much  of  the  Puritan 
strength. 

One  Puritan,  who  looked  upon  uniformity  as  stifling 
regimentation  and  was  not  long  to  remain  within  the  fold, 
asserted  that  the  Indians  were  being  cheated  of  their  lands. 
Rebelling  against  orthodoxy,  Roger  Williams  also  rebelled 
against  the  assumption  that  the  white  man  had  any  kind 
of  right  to  territory  in  America.  In  December,  1632, 
Williams  wrote  a pamphlet  attacking  the  rights  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  to  the  Indian  lands.  Neither  the  King, 
by  whose  patent  the  Pilgrims  held  the  land,  nor  the  Pil- 
grims themselves  had  paid  for  the  land.  Williams  denied 


purchased,  chiefly  from  Uncas,  the  Pequot  sachem  who  had 
aided  the  colonists  in  the  war.  Lewis  S.  Mills,  The  Story  of 
Connecticut  (New  York,  1932),  p.  117,  appears  to  support 
Mason’s  broader  claim. 

22  Repr.  in  The  Puritans,  p.  457. 
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the  King’s  power  to  issue  a patent.23  In  A Key  into  the 
Language  of  America  Williams  attempted  to  discounte- 
nance the  idea  that  the  Indians  do  not  honor  boundaries 
among  themselves  or  definitely  claim  possession  of  any 
given  tracts  of  land.  . . I have  knowne  them  make  bar- 
gaine  and  sale  amongst  themselves  for  a small  piece,  or 
quantity  of  Ground.  . . .”  And  this  they  do,  “.  . . not- 
withstanding a sinfull  opinion  amongst  many  that  Chris- 
tians have  right  to  Heathens  Lands.”24  Williams  made 
two  points  clear.  The  Indians  thought  that  they  owned 
the  land  and  that  it  was  not  vacuum  domicilium.  And 
the  white  man,  as  Williams  viewed  it,  thought  that  being 
white  and  Christian  were  enough  to  authorize  occupation. 
Williams  was  outraged  by  the  presumptuous  imperialism 
of  the  whites.  On  another  occasion,  discussing  what  he 
calls  the  sins  of  the  colonists,  he  wrote  of  the  “sinne  of  the 
Pattents,  wherein  Christian  Kings  (so  calld)  are  invested 
with  Right  by  virtue  of  their  Christianitie,  to  take  and 
give  away  the  Lands  and  Countries  of  other  men.  . . .”2& 

These  charges  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Cotton  and 
Winthrop  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  the  Puritans’ 
position.  Cotton  assembled  all  the  conventional  Puritan 
arguments  in  his  effort  to  smash  Williams’  position.  When 
Williams  argued  that  the  patent  gave  land  to  the  English 
“which  belongeth  to  the  Native  Indians,”  Cottons  says, 

It  was  answered  to  him,  first,  That  it  was  neither  the 
Kings  intendment,  nor  the  English  Planters  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Country  by  murther  of  the  Natives,  or  by  robbery: 
hut  either  to  take  possession  of  the  voyd  places  of  the  Coun- 
try by  the  Law  of  Nature,  (for  Vacuum  Domicilium  cedit 
occupanti :)  or  if  we  tooke  any  Lands  from  the  Natives,  it 
was  by  way  of  purchase  and  free  consent.26 

23  See  James  Ernst,  Roger  Williams : New  England  Fire- 

brand (New  York,  1932),  p.  80,  from  whence  I draw  the  in- 
formation about  the  pamphlet.  The  document  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  so  far  as  I can  determine,  is  no  longer  extant. 

24  (London,  1643).  Kepr.  in  Publications  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  Club  (Providence,  1866),  First  Series,  I,  180. 

25  The  Bloody  Tenent  Yet  More  Bloody  (London,  1652). 
Repr.  in  Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club  (Providence, 
1870),  First  Series,  IV,  461. 

26  The  Bloody  Tenent  Washed  (London,  1647),  p.  27  (second 
pagination). 
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Here  God’s  command  in  Genesis  is  unequivocably 
identified  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  latter  is  related 
to  the  idea  of  vacuum  domicilium.  Cotton  pointed  out 
further  that  hunting  all  over  the  countryside  was  not  proof 
of  ownership  of  the  countryside,  as  Williams  had  asserted. 
“We  did  not  conceive  that  it  is  a just  Title  to  so  vast  a 
Continent,  to  make  no  other  improvement  of  millions  of 
Acres  in  it.  . . .”27  Here  is  merely  a reiteration  of  the 
Puritans’  persistent  contention  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  man  who  labored  on  it. 

Winthrop  entered  the  controversy  when  Williams  sent 
him  the  1632  pamphlet  discussed  above.28  The  governor 
considered  the  matter  of  some  moment,  and  on  J anuary  3, 
1633,  he  wrote  a letter  to  Endicott  in  which  he  refuted, 
one  by  one,  the  points  Williams  had  made  against  the 
English  title  to  the  land.  The  fourth  point,  according  to 
Winthrop,  was  that  the  colonists  “lye  under  a sinne  of 
unjust  usurpation  upon  others  possessions.”  In  answer 
to  this  charge  Winthrop  wrote  in  part : 

But  if  our  title  be  not  good,  neither  by  Patent,  nor  posses- 
sion of  these  parts  as  vacuum  domicilium , nor  by  good  liking 
of  the  natives,  I mervayle  by  what  title  Mr.  Williams  him- 
selfe  holdes.  & if  God  were  not  pleased  with  our  in- 
heritinge  these  partes,  why  did  he  drive  out  the  natives  be- 
fore us?  ...  why  dothe  he  still  make  roome  for  us,  by 
diminishinge  them  as  we  increase?  ...  If  we  had  no  right 
to  this  lande,  yet  our  God  hathe  right  to  it,  & if  he  be 
pleased  to  give  it  us  . . . who  shall  controll  him  or  his 
terms  ?29 

Like  White,  Winthrop  finds  that  there  is  no  recourse 
from  the  pragmatic  evidence  of  divine  intervention.  For 
Winthrop  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  only  reason  for 
which  he  could  have  stooped  to  an  argumentum  ad  hom- 

27  IUd.,  p.  28. 

28  See  Winthrop,  History  of  New  England,  I,  145.  Williams 
himself  probably  refers  to  this  work  in  his  Key  into  the  Lan- 
guage of  America,  p.  461,  where  he  says  that  in  another  place 
he  has  examined  the  respective  rights  of  the  Indians  and  whites 
to  the  land. 

29  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
v (1873) , pp.  343,  345. 
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inem  was  to  show  Williams,  simply  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sistency, that  man  as  well  as  God  scorned  the  rebel’s  posi- 
tion. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Puritans’  intellectual  justification  for 
taking  up  Indian  lands.  It  is  an  illuminating  commen- 
tary on  the  Puritan  mind.  Why  did  the  Puritans  trouble 
themselves  to  construct  an  elaborate  argument  to  justify 
their  presence  and  expansion  in  Hew  England  when  they 
had  the  wealth,  the  military  power,  and  the  firmness  of 
purpose  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  land  and  the  In- 
dians ? There  are,  I think,  at  least  two  answers  to  this 
question.  On  the  worldly  level  they  were  motivated  prob- 
ably by  the  desire  to  present  a sound  colonial  scheme  that 
would  attract  settlers;  colonists  could  come  to  Hew  Eng- 
land certain  in  the  knowledge  that  by  occupation  and 
labor  they  would,  with  God’s  blessing,  secure  private 
property  in  land.  On  the  ethical  level,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  they  were  probably  motivated  by  that  sense  of 
moral  integrity  for  which  we  honor  them  today. 


LETTERS  OF  BENJAMIN  GOODHUE  OF  SALEM 
TO  MICHAEL  HODGE,  CUSTOMS  OFFICIAL,  OF 
NEWBURYPORT  1789-1790 


Introduction  by  William  Dismore  Chapple 


Benjamin  Goodhue  was  the  first  Congressman  from 
this  District,  serving  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, not  only  in  the  First,  but  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Sessions  of  Congress  and  was  also  a member 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  1796  to  1800. 1 

As  many  of  the  letters  from  Representative  Goodhue 
to  his  friend,  Michael  Hodge  in  Newburyport,  referred 
to  proposed  financial  legislation,  some  explanation  of  the 
situation  may  be  helpful. 

The  old  Confederacy  was  bankrupt  as  it  had  no  author- 
ity to  levy  taxes  and  the  only  way  it  could  obtain  any 
money  was  by  issuing  a requisition  on  the  states  which 
the  states  need  not  honor  unless  they  wished  to  do  so,  or 
by  borrowing.  As  it  had  no  other  way  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  pay  its  debts,  its  promises  to  pay  were 
practically  worthless. 

At  the  request  of  Congress,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  submitted  an  elaborate  report  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  and  it  appeared 
that  there  were  three  classes  of  indebtedness. 

First : Foreign  debts  of  $11,710,378.  due  other  coun- 

tries, largely  to  France  with  some  due  to  Holland  and  a 
little  to  Spain. 

Second : Domestic  debts  of  $42,414,085  and  a float- 

ing debt  of  $2,000,000  owed  by  the  Confederacy. 

Third:  Debts  of  $18,271,186  owed  individually  by 

the  several  states. 

Hamilton  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  issue  government 
bonds  to  pay  all  of  these  debts  in  full  with  interest. 

1 The  original  letters  are  among  the  Ehen  E.  Stone  manu- 
scripts in  the  Essex  Institute. 

(144) 
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. Everyone  agreed  that  the  Foreign  Debt  should  he  paid 
in  full  with  interest  to  the  last  dollar,  but  there  was  a 
great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  payment  of  the  Domes- 
tic Debt  which  was  originally  owed  largely  to  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  private  citizens  and  small  tradesmen  A 
great  many  of  these  certificates  of  debt  owed  by  the  Con- 
federacy had  passed  from  the  original  owners  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  had  purchased  them  at  great 
discounts,  m some  cases,  as  low  as  25%  of  their  face 
value,  because  the  owners  were  poor  people  who  did  not 
regard  the  promise  of  the  Confederacy  to  pay  as  of  any 
great  value.  ‘ '7 

As  soon  as  Hamilton’s  report  was  filed  recommending 
that  the  Domestic  debt  be  paid  in  full  with  interest,  specu- 
lators started  agents  traveling  all  over  the  country  to 
purchase  these  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  great’  dis- 
counts, before  the  owners  could  learn  there  was  a pending 
proposition  to  pay  them  in  full  and,  therefore,  many  of  the 
Congressmen  did  not  feel  that  these  certificates  should  be 
paid  m full  thereby  giving  the  purchaser  a great  profit 
although  all  were  willing  that  such  certificates  as  were 
still  the  property  of  the  original  owners,  should  be  paid 
m full. 

Madison,  who  had  been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Hamilton  in  his  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, disagreed  with  him  as  to  the  payment  in  full  of 
these  domestic  debts  and  proposed  that  the  purchasers 
should  only  be  paid  the  market  price,  together  with  in- 
terest and  that  the  balance,  due  on  each  certificate  should 
be  paid  to  the  original  holders  of  the  certificates.  Hamilton 
replied  that  it.  would  be  bad  faith  for  the  Government  to 
pay  less  than  it  had  solemnly  promised  to  pay  regardless 
of  who  presented  the  certificates.  It  was  obvious  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  orig- 
mal  holders  and  how  much  they  should  receive  for  the 
certificates  which  they  had  sol’d,  and  therefore,  Madi- 
son  s^  proposition  was  defeated  by  a large  majority.  Ham- 
ilton’s contention  that  every  promise  of  the  Government 
to  pay  should  be  fulfilled,  regardless  of  who  were  the 
present  owners,  was  then  passed  by  Congress. 

Hamilton’s  third  proposition  was  that  Congress  should 
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also  assume  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  states 
which  they  had  contracted  in  the  furtherance  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  This  suggestion  of  Hamilton  incurred 
very  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  states 
because  while  certain  of  them,  notably  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  owed  large  debts  on 
account  of  the  Revolution,  other  states,  especially  Vir- 
ginia, Hew  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  had  very  small 
state,  debts  and  they  objected  to  being  taxed  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  other  states  which  had  large  debts.  Hamilton, 
however,  argued  that  as  the  national  government  had 
taken  from  the  states  the  right  to  levy  import  duties  and 
in  order  that  the  credit  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  well  re- 
garded in  the  future,  all  of  these  state  debts  should  be 
paid  in  full.  There  was  a very  bitter  contest  over  the 
matter  and  the  supporters  of  the  proposition  (especially 
those  from  Massachusetts)  were  very  anxious  as  to  the 
outcome,  and  Fisher  Ames  wrote  to  Timothy  Dwight 
“Goodhue  frowned  all  day  long  and  swears  as  much  as  a 
good  Christian  can.”  Goodhue  and  the  other  supporters 
of  the  proposition  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious,  for  the 
proposed  legislation  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  states  was 
defeated  by  two  votes ! 

However,  Hamilton  and  his  supporters  did  not  give 
up  the  fight  and  had  it  recommitted,  and  as  they  felt  that 
there  would  be  a better  prospect  of  its  passage  if  the 
funding  of  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  debts  were  also 
held  up,  they  had  these  two  propositions  also  recommitted. 

At  about  this  time,  Jefferson  returned  from  France 
where  he  had  been  U.  S.  Minister  and  assumed  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  State,  under  Washington.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  although  he 
did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  matter,  but  he  was 
definitely  interested,  along  with  the  other  Southerners,  in 
a controversy  as  to  where  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
should  be  located.  Citizens  of  both  Hew  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia wished  to  have  their  cities  designated  as  the  na- 
tional Capital,  but  the  Southerners  were  very  insistent  that 
it  should  not  be  located  further  north  than  the  Potomac. 

Hamilton  met  Jefferson  on  the  street  and  talked  to  him 
concerning  the  general  situation  and  the  serious  result 
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which  would  arise  if  the  debts,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
not  funded  and  the  debts  of  the  states  not  assumed.  Jef- 
ferson suggested  that  they  meet  at  dinner  within  a few 
days  and  he  would  have  a few  friends  also  present  and 
they  could  all  discuss  the  matter.  At  this  meeting,  Ham- 
ilton,  who  had  no  particular  concern  as  to  the  location  of 
the  nation’s  capital,  but  was  vitally  interested  in  establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  United  States,  suggested  that  if  Jeffer- 
son and  his  friends  could  get  votes  enough  to  assure  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  secure  votes  enough  to  insure  the  location  of  the 
capital  on  the  Potomac  near  Georgetown.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  Jefferson  and  his  friends  and  it  was  again 
voted  to  fund  the  foreign  and  domestic  debts.  Representa- 
tives White  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  against  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  changed  their  votes  and 
voted  for  the  proposition,  while  two  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania  joined  the  Southerners  in  voting  to  estab- 
lish the  Capital  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  obligations  of  the  states  was  voted  by  a majority  of 
two  votes,  and  the  Capital  located  for  the  first  ten  years 
in  Philadelphia,  and  thereafter  permanently  on  the 
Potomac  in  the  location  which  is  now  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Years  afterwards,  Jefferson  claimed  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  Hamilton  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  because  Jefferson  was  an  intelligent 
person  as  well  as  an  adroit  politician  and  knew  exactly 
what  the  proposition  was  which  he  was  to  assist  in  having 
enacted  into  law. 

Hamilton’s  successful  efforts  to  have  all  debts  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  states  paid  in  full,  established  for 
all  time  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  never  since 
that  time  has  there  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  any  of  its  obligations. 


LETTERS 

New  York,  Jan.  25,  ’90. 

Dear  Sir: 

I inclose  you  the  Secry’s  report  which  please  to  com- 
municate to  the  Gentlm.  of  Y ewburyport ; It  is  just 
printed  and  will  not  I suppose  be  taken  into  consideration 
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for  some  days  as  the  members  want  time  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  it.  Securities  have  fallen  to 
7/6  & 8/  which  may  he  owing  partly  to  a scarcity  of 
Cash  and  partly  to  a doubt  as  to  the  quantum  of  interest 
which  may  be  allowed  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  not 
less  than  3 nor  more  than  4,  perhaps  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  than  the  latter. 

I am  with  respect 
Your  friend  and  servant 

Michl.  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


Dear  Sir:  Hew  York,  Feb.  10/90. 

I inclose  you  a newspaper  which  will  serve  to  show 
you  how  far  We  have  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  Secry’s  report.  A number  of  resolutions  are  sub- 
mited  to  the  House  which  imbraces  the  great  principles 
of  the  report  in  order  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
House  upon  the  great  outlines  which  are  to  constitute  the 
measure  which  may  finaly  be  adopted.  The  first  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  without  much  debate,  upon  the  second, 
a motion  was  made  that  has  in  view  the  scaling  the  securi- 
ties and  making  a discrimination  between  the  present  and 
original  holders,  the  discussion  of  which  took  up  the  whole 
of  yesterday  and  today  and  is  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
I think  there  is  no  probability  of  its  obtainin,  as  it  must 
if  just  be  found  totaly  impracticable. 

I have  waited  upon  the  Secry  relative  to  the  foreign 
Tonage,  many  of  our  Vessels  have  been  obliged  to  pay  in 
the  States  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  a licence 
and  he  joins  in  sentiment  with  me  that  a restitution  ought 
to  be  made,  and  he  promises  me  he  will  in  his  report 
which  he  is  directed  to  make  of  the  inconveniences  in  our 
Revenue  laws,  not  forget  it  the  mode  of  refering  subjects 
which  concern  any  department,  to  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment is  adopted  in  preference  to  bringing  them  as 
they  may  occur  immediately  before  Congress  upon  the 
supposition  that  sistem  will  thereby  be  more  probably  pre- 
served in  our  administration. 

I am  with  respect  to  the  Gentlmen  of  Hport 
and  to  you,  their  and 
Your  Friend  & Servt, 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 
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K York,  Feb.  15,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  6th  I have  received  for  which  I thank  yon. 
We  have  been  the  week  past  upon  the  subject  of  funding 
the  debt,  but  as  might  be  expected  from  a subject  inter- 
woven with  so  many  embarrassments  and  which  is  capable 
of  being  taken  up  from  the  circumstances  attending  its 
formation  in  so  many  different  views,  We  have  as  yet 
made  little  or  no  progress — On  Thursday  Mr.  Maddison 
who  has  hithertoo  been  extreamly  reserved  came  forward 
in  a long  speech  upon  a discriminating  plan,  in  which  he 
premises  the  Securities  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  equal  to  the  sum  they  express,  those 
in  the  hands  of  purchasers  equal  to  the  highest  market 
price  at  which  they  have  been  sold,  (say  10/  and  the 
original  holder  of  such  intitled  to  receive  the  other  10/), 
a motion  of  this  import  is  now  before  us  for  discussion, 
but  I cannot  believe  a principle  which  in  my  apprehension 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  public  faith  and  credit 
as  that  does,  can  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  for  if  the  transference  of  an 
obligation  which  legalizes  the  transference  in  the  very 
face  of  it  is  to  be  the  ground  for  impairing  its  value, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  in  any  future  con- 
test in  which  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  where 
necessity  may  compel  them  to  issue  promissory  obliga- 
tions to  continue  their  exertions  that  those  obligations 
will  obtain  the  least  degree  of  credit,  its  true  the  case  of 
many  a poor  soldier  who  was  from  necessity  compelled 
to  sell  his  securities  at  a small  value  claims  our  pity  and 
perhaps  on  that  account  ought  if  our  abilities  will  admit 
of  it  to  receive  a further  consideration,  but  God  forbid 
it  should  be  done  at  the  expence  of  our  National  honour 
and  public  faith.  The  subject  will  probably  from  time 
to  time  assume  a variety  of  appearances  but  I rather  sup- 
pose after  strugling  till  we  are  pretty  much  wearied  with 
strugling,  We  shall  rest  ourselves  much  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  report.  I think  the  report  does  honour  to 
the  abilities  & assiduity  of  the  Secry,  and  perhaps  by  a 
survey  and  attention  to  the  duties  which  he  brings  forward 
as  a provision  in  aid  of  the  import  for  the  payment  of  the 
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interest  and  the  act  proposed  for  collecting  those  addi- 
tional duties,  and  amending  the  same,  it  may  he  wise  for 
us  to  adopt  it. 

With  respect  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Newbury  port, 

I am 

Your  Sincere  Friend, 

B.  Goodhue. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  say  that  I am  not  the 
holder  of  one  farthing  of  securities  either  Continental 
or  State  and  therefore  I hope  the  part  which  I may  take 
in  this  business  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  impure  mo- 
tives, this  is  my  principal,  to  view  our  obligations  as  valid 
and  make  as  great  a provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  as  the  circumstances  and  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  warrant — how  far  this  will  carry  us  is  a mat- 
ter of  opinion,  perhaps  I think  prudence  requires  We 
should  keep  within  less  bounds  then  some  others. 


New  York,  Feb.  22,  ’90 


Dear  Sir: 

I can  only  inform  you  that  the  question  for  a dis- 
crimination between  the  holders  of  securities  has  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  week  past  and  I expect  it  will  be 
determined  today,  there  appears  no  prospect  of  its  ob- 
taining. 

Yours 
B.  Goodhue 

Flour  60/  Wheat  11/  Indian  Corn  4/  to  4/6  Molasses 
2/4  Securities  7/6  to  8/ 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 


New  York,  Feb.  24,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  motion  for  a discrimination  was  negatived  by  a 
great  majority,  the  subject  of  assuming  the  State  debts 
is  now  under  discussion,  I am  in  great  hopes  it  will  ob- 
tain, tho,  it  will  be  with  great  difficulty  for  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  House  is  near  equally  divided.  God 
grant  it  may  take  effect,  for  I conceive  justice,  policy 
and  every  consideration  which  will  advance  the  future 
prosperity  of  these  United  States  requires  that  those  debts 
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incurred  for  the  attainment  of  our  Independence  whether 
in  the  hands  of  State  or  Continental  creditors  should 
stand  on  the  same  footing  and  receive  a supply  from  one 
common  fountain. 


M.  Hodge,  Esq. 


Yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 


New  York,  March  1,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  still  on  the  Assumption  and  tho  no  decision 
is  yet  had  or  will  be  soon  had,  from  what  has  been  said 
and  from  the  rejection  of  a motion  for  postponing  the 
assumption  till  the  accounts  are  adjusted  and  the  bal- 
ances ascertained  by  a majority  of  two  to  one,  I think 
the  appearance  is  favourable,  that  the  measure  will 
take  effect  under  some  modification  or  other. 


I am  with  respect 
Your  Friend  & Servant 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


New  York,  March  8,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  subject  of  assumption  has  been  suspended  for  some 
days  past  to  give  time  to  the  Secry.  to  report  the  pro- 
vision should  it  take  effect,  this  was  ordered  to  be  done 
to  obviate  the  fear  of  direct  taxation,  tho  it  is  not  im- 
probable the  opposers  of  the  measure  might  expect  an 
addition  of  strength  by  the  unpalatableness  of  some 
sources  of  revenue  which  might  be  reported.  I expect 
the  subject  will  be  renewed  today,  the  opposition  rather 
increases  and  leaves  the  event  more  doubtful  than  appear- 
ances seemed  the  other  day  to  indicate. 

I received  yours  of  26th  ulto  and  am  sensibly  impressed 
with  the  good  opinion  they  have  bestowed  on  my  public 
intentions,  give  my  best  respects  to  them, 

and  beleive  me  to  be  their  and  your 

Friend  & Humble  Servt. 

B.  Goodhue. 


M.  Hodge,  Esq. 
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New  York,  March  10,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

Yesterday  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Assumption  obtained  by  31  to  26,  so  that  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  there  were  32  out  of  58  members 
present  in  favor  of  the  question,  this  business  has  yet 
various  stages  to  pass  through  and  the  opposers  will  doubt- 
less take  every  opportunity  that  may  present  for  defeat- 
ing the  measure,  and  probably  they  may  calculate  upon 
additional  strength  by  the  arrival  of  the  North  Carolina 
members  who  are  soon  expected,  so  that  altho  the  question 
has  thus  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
put  beyond  hazzard  as  to  its  final  issue. 

We  are  now  upon  the  subsequent  resolutions  relative  to 
the  terms  proposed  for  reloaning  and  I am  of  opinion 
those  reported  by  the  Secry.  may  probably  in  substance 
be  agreed  to. 

I am  with  respect  and  esteem  yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 

A Mr.  Little  of  Newbury  who  was  concerned  in  the 
Commissary  department,  desired,  I would  inform  if  any 
board  was  instituted  to  settle  such  accounts.  I wish  you 
to  inform  him  the  Treasury  board  have  cognisance  thereof. 
Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 


New  York,  March  14,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

The  last  week  we  went  through  in  a Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  the  several  resolutions  which  contained  the 
most  material  principles  of  the  Secy’s  report,  and  agreed 
to  most  of  them,  except  the  propositions  of  annuities,  they 
will  be  now  submited  to  the  House  for  their  acceptance 
and  if  accepted  will  form  the  ground  work  of  our  fund- 
ing sistem,  I expect  the  opponents  to  the  assumption  will 
be  active  to  prevent  that  part  of  the  resolutions  from 
being  accepted,  and  will  doubtless  loose  no  opportunity 
in  the  various  stages  of  this  business  of  defeating  the 
measure/ so  that  on  the  whole,  what  from  the  opposition 
to  the  assumption  in  many,  and  the  disinclination  to  any 
funding  sistem  whatever  in  others,  I consider  the  subject 
to  be  altogether  in  much  jeopardy,  tho  we  have  now  a ma- 
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jority  and  I hope  we  may  continue  it,  this  is  indubitably 
our  National  crisis,  and  from  our  Measures  We  may 
date  the  future  prospects  of  the  Union  and  government. 
God  grant  We  may  rise  superior  to  partial  and  trifling 
considerations.  I am  with  respect  & esteem 

Yours 

Michael  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 

New  York,  March  2 2d. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  kind  favour  of  12th  I have  received.  We  have 
the  week  past  engaged  in  the  subject  of  the  Quaker  mem- 
orials touching  slavery  and  have  not  yet  got  through  the 
contentious  business,  the  Constitution  has  effectually  re- 
stricted Congress  from  materialv  interfering  yet  the  mem- 
bers from  the  two  Southern  States  have  kindled  into  a 
flame  upon  the  bringing  forward  a few  simple  proposi- 
tions in  such  a manner  as  has  not  been  very  honorary 
to  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  its  uncertain  when  we  may 
renew  the  subject  of  the  Secy’s  report,  but  probably  in 
the  course  of  the  present  week,  several  ships  have  lately 
arrived  here  for  Grain  for  Europe  and  many  more  are 
expected.  I am  with  perfect  esteem,  yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  tells  me  he  has  seen  Mr.  Tracey  and 
has  done  the  business  he  wished  you  to  attend  to. 

Flour  64/  Wheat  10/6  Corn  4/8 
Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 


New  York,  March  29th  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

I can  inform  you  of  nothing  interesting  that  has 
occurred  since  my  last.  I suppose  We  shall  today  take 
up  again  the  Secry’s  report,  and  I have  the  most  flatter- 
ing hopes  that  we  shall  retain  a majority  for  the  assump- 
tion, tho,  I’ve  no  doubt  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  de- 
feat it  in  every  stage  and  the  modification  of  those  mea- 
sures which  may  be  calculated  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

I am  with  respect 
Yours, 

B.  Goodhue. 


Michael  Hodge,  Esq. 
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New  York,  March  31,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

Congress  are  upon  the  Assumption  and  have  got  the 
subject  again  very  unexpectedly  into  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  house,  this  is  progressing  in  a retrograde  direction, 
it  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  N.  Carolina 
members,  two  of  whom  are  here,  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing their  sentiments  on  this  question,  the  subject  labours 
and  what  will  eventualy  be  produced  from  this  important 
business.  I cannot  satisfy  my  own  mind,  sometimes  I am 
pretty  sanguine  of  success,  at  others  I have  my  doubts. 
Our  numbers  are  so  nearly  divided  as  to  afford  frequent 
opportunities  of  manuvering  and  perplexing  a question 
which  its  opponents  are  so  zealous  in  defeating.  I most 
sincerely  wish  as  I regard  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  the1 
interest  of  our  State  Creditors  that  the  measure  may  suc- 
ceed. 


M.  Hodge,  Esq. 


Yours  respectfully, 
B.  Goodhue. 


Dear  Sir:  New  York>  April  5,  *90 

We  should  have  come  to  the  question  on  the  Assump- 
tion on  Saturday  In  a committee  of  the  whole,  if  some- 
of  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  not  been  absent  and  we 
were  afraid  to  risque  it,  if  it  succeeds  it  will  be  but  by 
a majority  of  one  or  two — should  it  not  obtain  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  whole  funding  business  was  post- 
poned till  next  session  as  the  assumption  forms  so  essen- 
tial a part  of  those  advantages  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  sistem  which  must  establish  public  credit.  I am 
deeply  impressed  with  those  evils  which  I think  must  in- 
evitably await  the  rejection  of  this  proposition  and  most 
ardently  wish  it  may  succeed,  But  I must  confess  my 
fears  seem  to  outweigh  my  expectations.  I forbear  to 
express  my  sentiments  of  the  motives  which  may  produce* 
this  Dreaded  event,  those  who  are  the  authors  of  it  must 
answer  for  the  consequence. 

I am  with  great  esteem  for  the  gentlemen  of  Newbury- 
port 

Your  friend  & servant 
B.  Goodhue 
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New  York  April  14,  90' 

Dear  Sir: 

To  my  great  mortification,  the  question  of  Assumption 
was  lost  on  Monday  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
by  31  to  29,  and  from  a consideration  of  the  many  em- 
barrasments  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  business  I am 
pretty  much  persuaded  there  is  little  probibility  of  its 
obtaining  this  Session,  and  I am  very  suspicious  it  will 
be  the  means  of  postponing  the  funding  of  the  Continental 
debt,  for  the  friends  of  the  Assumption  are  convinced  if 
the  one  is  funded  to  the  neglect  of  the  other,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  prospect  of  the  State  Creditors  being  at- 
tended to  hereafter,  and  for  ought  they  see  would  be 
left  almost  without  a remedy,  such  is  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion at  present  of  the  great  object  of  establishing  national 
credit 


I am  with  respect 
Your  friend  &c 

B Goodhue 


New  York,  April  18,  ’90 

Dear  Sir: 

I should  be  happy  if  I could  give  you  any  pleasing 
account  of  the  state  of  the  great  business  which  has  so 
long  engrossed  the  public  mind,  at  present  those  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  assumption,  the  most  of  whom  are  in 
heart  enemies  to  any  funding  sistem  whatever  are  linked 
together  in  an  attempt  to  fund  the  Continental  debt  and 
avoid  the  assumption,  but  they  will  probably  be  willing 
if  they  can  avoid  the  assumption,  eventually  to  postpone 
the  whole  of  the  Secry’s  report  and  only  oppropriate  what 
can  be  spared  from  the  impost  with  a little  increase  of  it, 
to  our  Creditors — if  it  should  terminate  in  this  manner 
it  is  an  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  but  infinitely  less 
ruinous  than  the  funding  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  one  Class  of  Citizens 
equaly  meritorious  and  for  the  attainment  of  a general 
object  can  peaceably  acquiese  in  measures  which  shall  de- 
prive them  of  property  to  enrich  others  while  they  are 
left  destitute,  justice,  policy  and  humanity  forbids  us 
making  the  attempt,  it  may  at  present  be  said  to  be  in  a 
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perfect  whirlwind,  and  no  one  can  say  what  may  be  the 
event,  to  be  or  not  to  be  is  perhaps  involved  in  the  subject. 

Yours, 

M.  Hodge,  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


Hew  York  May  2. 

Dear  Sir 

The  Committee  on  the  report  of  the  Secry.  relative  to 
amendments  in  the  revenue  laws,  have  gone  through  most 
of  his  observations,  and  have  given  it  him  to  report  bills 
which  he  will  do  as  soon  as  possible,  the  old  bills  will  be 
repealed,  this  is  thought  will  be  more  intelligible  then 
having  additional  acts,  the  Committee  agreed  upon  the 
most  material  amendments,  but  I could  not  get  them  to 
adopt  every  one  suggested  by  my  friends  in  Massachusetts. 
There  has  nothing  turned  up  relative  to  funding  and 
assumption  since  my  last,  the  Committee  I suppose  will 
soon  bring  forward  bills,  founded  upon  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  on  that  subject  when  it  will  again  come  into 
consideration,  and  I cannot  but  flatter  myself  with  a hope, 
that  the  funding  of  the  Continental  debt  upon  the  excises 
&c  independent  of  the  assumption  will  appear  so  hazzard- 
ous  a project  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation 

Your  sincere  friend 
B Goodhue 


Hew  York  May  T,  90 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favr.  of  7th  I have  reed  for  which  I thank  you. 
We  have  adopted  certain  resolutions,  relative  to  an  in- 
crease of  Tonage  on  Foreign  Vessels  which  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a Committee  for  reporting  a bill,  agreeably 
to  what  you  see  in  the  paper,  an  increase  of  tonage  on 
foreign  vessels  is  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
our  Eastern  States,  but  whether  it  be  proper  to  make 
such  a discrimination  between  foreigners  is  a question 
on  which  there  is  a great  division  of  sentiment,  to  me  it 
is  not  so  very  material,  provided  our  navigation  is  en- 
couraged, whether  the  tonage  is  on  all  foreigners  or  con- 
structed so  as  to  operate  principaly  on  the  British,  the 
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object  I consider  as  attained  in  either  case  for  the  British 
are  our  principal  rivals  in  the  carrying  business,  all  I 
hope  is  that  it  may  not  be  the  means  of  loosing  the  whole. 
The  funding  and  assumption  business  remain  as  it  has 
done  for  some  time  past,  I still  flatter  myself  with  success, 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  I think  is  much  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, I am  proportionately  affected  with  its  issue 

Yours  &c 

M Hodge  Esqe.  B Goodhue 

The  President  has  been  so  unwell  as  to  cause  much 
apprehension  for  the  event  of  his  illness,  but  today  is- 
much  better 


H York  May  22,  179 O' 

Dear  Sir 

You’l  find  we  have  been  some  days  on  the  funding  bill, 
and  have  rated  the  old  money  at  100  for  1 the  House 
were  almost  equaly  divided  between  that  and  75  and  if 
the  bill  should  finaly  pass  its  not  improbable  the  latter 
may  obtain.  We  shall  try  again  in  a day  or  two  to  annex 
the  assumption  to  this  bill  and  form  a part  of  it,  whether 
it  will  obtain  is  uncertain  for  tho,  we  have  as  we  suppose 
gain’d  the  other  two  Jersey  members,  by  intreaties  &c 
yet  I have  my  fears  lest  the  question  of  temporary  resi- 
dence which  I hear  is  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  Senate 
will  throw  the  whole  business  as  it  were  in  the  winds  to 
be  hurled  about,  as  that  current  may  affect  it,  its  a 
humiliating  reflection  that  so  important  a subject  should 
any  way  depend  on  so  paltry  and  local  considerations,  but 
so  it  is  and  our  being  so  nearly  divided  unfortunately 
gives  an  opportunity  to  a very  few  persons  to  practice 
such  unworthy  measures  with  success.  I consider  this 
attempt  will  be  our  last  serious  effort  for  this  session,  if 
we  fail  we  I mean  our  delegation  are  pretty  much  of  this 
decided  opinion  that  the  evil  of  a postponement  of  the 
whole  funding  will  be  incomperably  less,  then  an  inde- 
pendent funding  upon  the  excise  &c  as  is  proposed,  by  the 
former  our  hopes  are  kept  alive  by  a well  grounded  ex- 
pectation that  all  will  go  right  next  session,  by  the  latter- 
as  we  apprehend  certain  confusion  must  ensue  and  the 
assumption  forever  lost,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
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fusion  should  serve  a remedy,  which  at  best  is  a horrid 
one.  To  me  our  path  has  always  appear’d  plain  and  easy 
before  us,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  be  divested  of 
local  and  inconsiderable  considerations  to  pursue  it. 

I am  with  great  anxiety 
Your  friend  &c 

B Goodhue 

My  respects  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Newbury  port 


New  York,  May  30,  1790 

Dear  Sir 

The  business  of  funding  and  assumption,  remains  much 
the  same  as  it  has  for  some  time,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt,  but  there  is  a majority  in  favour  of  the  Assump- 
tion if  it  could  be  taken  up  simply  on  its  own  merits,  but 
that  banefull  question  of  residence,  is  so  darling  an  ob- 
ject with  the  Pensylvanians  and  N Yorkers,  that  it 
mingles  itself  disgracefully  in  every  great  national  mea- 
sure and  its  impossible  to  crowd  it  out,  a motion  is  now 
before  us  that  our  next  meeting  shall  be  in  Philada.  and 
they  mean  to  bring  it  on  tomorrow,  it  is  most  assuredly 
of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  Congress  set  in 
Philada.  or  N York  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  its  our 
great-  misfortune  it  should  be  made  so  by  those  two  States, 
to  that  degree  as  to  impede  our  public  business,  and  ever 
will  till  the  subject  is  somehow  or  other,  put  more  at  rest 
then  it  is  at  present,  whether  by  being  in  Philada.  which 
is  more  central,  that  truly  desirable  object,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  attained,  is  I think  the  only  question 
on  which  the  merits  of  removal  ought  to  rest,  but  we  are 
circumstanced  so  peculiarly  at  this  time,  that  its  difficult 
to  act  without  offending  the  members  of  the  one  State 
or  the  other  in  such  a manner  as  to  affect  another  question, 
and  its  certain  the  assumption  cannot  obtain  without  the 
aid  of  both,  the  Pensylvanians  disclaim  any  connection 
between  the  two  questions,  and  say  it  shall  not  affect  their 
votes,  what  we  have  extreamly  to  regret  is  that  the  great 
National  business  must  give  place,  to  comparatively  such 
paltry  and  local  policy,  and  that  its  out  of  our  power  to 
avoid  it.  Our  passions  would  lead  us  to  be  revenged  on 
such  disturbers  of  our  tranquility,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
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out  sacrificing  our  policy  and  judgement  which  latter  I 
conceive  we  should  never  part  with 

I am  with  sincere  esteem 
Yours 

M Hodge  Esqe.  B Goodhue 


"N  York  June  6,  1790 

Dear  Sir 

The  question  of  residency  which  has  too  much  mingled 
itself  with  public  measures,  and  occasion’d  a delay  in  our 
business,  will  probably  be  determined  in  the  Senate  in  a 
day  or  two,  when  I suppose  the  business  will  be  expedited, 
and  an  end  soon  be  put  to  our  Session,  how  it  may  affect 
the  assumption  is  uncertain,  for  neither  the  York  nor 
Pensylvania  members  care  anything  about  it  compared 
with  the  residence  of  Congress  and  which  ever  may  be 
disappointed  may  feel  indisposed  to  the  assumption,  to 
the  people  of  M England  it  is  surely  indifferent  whether 
we  set  in  one  City  or  the  other,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  we  should  fight  the  battles  of  either,  perhaps  it  is 
our  policy  not  to  affront  either  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as 
the  R Island  Senators  are  soon  expected,  whose  presence 
may  put  a new  face  on  this  business,  both  as  to  residence 
and  assumption,  I conclude  this  week  may  render  certain 
what  has  been  so  long  doubtfull,  what  the  issue  may  be 
is  as  uncertain  as  can  be  conceived,  God  grant  it  may  be 
favourable 

Yours 

Mich  Hodge  Esqe.  B Goodhue 


M York  June  12,  1790. 

Dear  Sir 

It  would  give  me  inexpressible  satisfaction  if  I could 
communicate  anything  which  has  taken  place  that  would 
serve  to  brighten  our  prospects  to  future  honour  and  hap- 
piness, at  present  the  reverse  is  the  appearance  and  we 
are  encircled  with  clouds  and  darkness  the  future  resi- 
dence of  Congress  has  a long  time  past  been  secretly  the 
cause  why  ^e  have  not  accomplished  the  great  business, 
the  public  has  justly  expected  from  us,  it  has  now  burst 
forth  and  in  the  conflict  between  TsT  York  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  in  which  no  other  states  are  much  interested,  the 
great  concerns  of  the  Nation  are  suspended  and  put  in 
extream  jeopardy,  what  this  will  issue  in  is  extreamly  un- 
certain. I have  only  to  lament  our  situation  in  which  all 
important  public  measures  must  give  place  to  paltry  and 
local  consideration. 

I am  with  much  dejection  of  spirits  your  friend  and 
servant 

M Hodge  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


N York  June  17,  90. 

Dear  Sir 

I cannot  refrain  from  just  mentioning  to  you  that  from 
certain  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Vir- 
ginians and  others  who  have  been  so  much  opposed  to  the 
assumption  begin  to  be  alarmed  with  the  critical  situation 
of  our  affairs  without  it,  and  have  privately  come  for- 
ward to  us  with  propositions  which  I am  in  hopes  may 
lead  to  an  accommodation  on  that  subject,  things  have 
not  yet  got  into  such  a state  of  maturity  as  to  be  able  to 
form  any  accurate  judgement  as  to  its  issue,  but  it  has 
revived  our  almost  expiring  hopes,  if  we  obtain  the  object 
at  last,  I am  confident  my  political  happiness  will  exceed 
anything  I have  ever  experienced,  for  it  will  be  in  a ratio 
of  this  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  incessantly  encountered  to  obtain  it. 

I am  with  usual  esteem 
Yours 

B.  Goodhue. 


N York  July  3,  90. 


Dr  Sir 

I have  not  wrote  for  some  time  past  because  I could 
not  communicate  anything,  and  the  same  reason  would 
forbid  my  doing  it  now.  If  I were  not  apprehensive  you 
might  think  me  inattentive.  Residence  funding  and 
Assumption  have  been  and  still  are  so  disagreably  en- 
tangled that  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  light  afforded 
as  to  form  a tolerable  conjecture  of  the  fate  of  either  when 
a subject  is  not  taken  up  on  its  own  merits  distinct  from 
extraneous  considerations  all  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
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I yet  hope  that  a due  sense  of  National  obligation  may  in- 
duce us  to  perform  what  is  justly  expected  from  us.  the 
Residence  bill  for  Philadelphia  and  Potomac  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  before  us  and  tho  our  States  have 
and  will  oppose  the  bill  including  so  objectionable  a place 
as  the  Potomac  yet  the  New  Yorkers  are  so  sore  at  the 
idea  of  loosing  Congress  that  they  threaten  not  to  vote  for 
the  Assumption  tho  we  are  not  as  yet  accessary — we  are 
perplexed  on  every  side  beyond  what  anyone  can  conceive, 
who  is  not  a member. 

I am  with  esteem  yours, 

M Hodge  Esq.  B.  Goodhue. 


n York  July  10,  90. 

Dr  Sir 

I herewith  inclose  you  a revision  of  the  collection  law 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  House  and  is  to  be  taken 
up  tomorrow,  and  I expect  will  pass  through  our  House 
pretty  soon  and  with  probably  few  alterations.  I expect 
we  shall  in  a day  or  two  report  the  Coasting  Act  revised, 
you’l  see  the  compensation  to  Officers  in  some  cases  are 
increased  beyond  their  rate  of  fees,  and  I should  have 
made  additions  to  you  and  others  in  my  neighborhood  who 
I am  conscious  realy  stand  in  need  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as 
grants  are  generaly  odious  among  those  who  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  those  that  are  properly  made  and  others 
(&  many  improper  ones  have  been  made)  I thought  it  ex- 
pedient with  the  advise  of  Mr.  Hamilton  not  to  add  any 
from  my  County  but  to  delay  it  for  a while.  The  Secr’y 
means  to  collect  from  the  several  officers  the  amount  of 
Fees  that  it  may  be  a subject  of  revision  in  the  future, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  sufficiently  disposed 
to  do  all  in  his  power  (which  is  not  small)  amply  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  I expect  we  shall  adjourn  in  3 or  4 weeks 
and  I hope  through  many  fears  that  We  shall  after  having 
suffered  more  I am  sure  then  any  of  our  Constituents  can 
conceive  of  to  finish  the  great  business  which  to  our  dis- 
honour has  been  so  long  neglected. 

I am  with  great  esteem  yours 

B.  Goodhue. 


M Hodge  Esq. 
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Private  1ST  York  July  31,  90 

Dear  Sir 

Your  kind  favor  of  the  27th  has  just  reached  me.  and  I 
am  to  thank  you  for  any  favourable  sentiments  you  and 
my  friends  may  entertain  of  my  political  conduct.  I am 
not  sensible  of  having  acted  from  views  distinct  from  the 
welfare  of  my  Country  and  the  dignity  and  respectability 
of  our  infant  Government,  the  funding  in  which  I have 
always  considered  the  Assumption  as  forming  an  essential 
and  inseparable  connection,  has  engrossed  all  my  thoughts 
and  exertions  to  accomplish,  for  without  it,  to  me  nothing 
appeared  worth  preserving  and  I am  happy  beyond  expres- 
sion that  we  have  at  length  effected  it,  and  altho  it  may 
not  be  in  the  shape  the  most  pleasing  to  be  wished  for,  it 
was  the  best  we  could  attain  and  to  have  hazzarded  this 
business  among  so  many  enemies  watching  to  destroy  it, 
any  longer  would  have  been  playing  too  great  a game,  for 
had  we  lost  this  ground,  to  every  appearance  there  would 
be  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  regaining  it — it  would  be 
folly  to  pretend  that  its  in  human  nature  not  to  receive 
a pleasure  from  the  bestowment  of  public  confidence,  or 
pain  at  its  being  withdrawn.  I feel  myself  under  obli- 
gations for  their  good  opinion,  and  I wish  if  by  pursuing 
my  duty  I can  preserve  it  I was  apprised  before  I came 
into  the  National  legislature  that  whoever  had  a share  in 
carrying  into  operation  in  the  first  instance,  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Government  was  instituted,  must  necessarily 
have  to  combat  not  only  its  avowed  enemies  but  the  pre- 
judices and  unfounded  expectations  of  many  of  the  friends 
of  its  adoption,  and  on  that  account  be  loaded  over  much 
with  the  obliquy  of  ignorance  and  ill  disposed  characters. 
I am  not  therefore  disappointed,  and  am  prepared  to  meet 
any  reproaches  that  do  not  arise  in  my  own  mind,  from 
a neglect  of  duty,  of  which  I feel  myself  prefectly  ac- 
quited.  I feel  myself  indebted  for  the  good  opinion  of 
such  respectable  characters  as  you  have  named  and  hope 
to  preserve  it.  as  to  my  having  a seat  in  the  next  legisla- 
ture, (inasmuch  as  there  is  no  probibility  they  will  be  in 
session  more  than  8 or  10  months  during  their  appoint- 
ment) in  a pecuniary  view  I consider  it  is  no  great  ob- 
ject, but  I will  confess  to  you,  if  I should  be  drop’t,  it 
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would  imply  a censure,  that  would  at  least  for  a while 
give  me  some  inquietude,  but  should  it  so  happen  I suspect 
I shall  have  as  much  Philosophy  as  most  others  under 
like  circumstances.  We  have  nothing  new  since  my  last 
to  Mr.  Combs,  excepting  this  a Committee  of  Senate  to- 
day met  a Committee  of  our  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
Impost  bill  which  is  now  in  Senate  for  increasing  the 
duties,  as  it  went  some  time  past  from  the  House.  I am 
informed  they  have  agreed  in  conduction  with  the  Secr’y 
of  the  Treasury,  to  a modification  of  that  bill  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  without  any  Excise  till  next  session,  what 
the  modification  is  I have  not  heard,  they  will  I suppose 
report  to  the  Senate  on  monday,  and  if  its  tolerable  I 
expect  it  will  meet  a speedy  passage,  it  seems  the  general 
expectation  that  We  shall  adjourn  this  week  or  next,  you 
will  therefore  not  send  me  any  more  letters  to  this  City. 
I hear  the  N Yorkers  and  some  others  mean  again  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  residence  but  I believe  the  members  are 
so  perfectly  weary  of  that  contentious  subject,  that  it  will 
not  receive  much  countenance 

I am  with  great  esteem 
Your  friend  & Servt. 

B Goodhue 


M Hodge  Esqe. 


HAWTHORNE  AND  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS 
AND  THE  DEATH  OF  W.  D.  TICKNOR 


By  Leland  Schubert 


In  March,  1864,  Hawthorne  and  W.  D.  Ticknor,  his 
publisher,  traveled  southward  from  Boston.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  journey  was  to  improve  Hawthorne’s 
health.  In  Philadelphia,  Ticknor  died  suddenly  after 
a brief  illness.  Being  with  his  close  friend  at  the  time 
of  death  was,  of  course,  a terrible  experience  for  Haw- 
thorne and  may  have  speeded  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  a few  weeks  later.  After  Ticknor  died,  Haw- 
thorne went  to  Boston  where  he  stayed  for  a short  time 
with  James  T.  Fields  before  going  home  to  Concord. 

This  much,  I believe,  is  well-known  and  generally 
accepted  fact. 

Here  is  an  account  of  Hawthorne,  at  the  time  of  Tick- 
nor’s  death,  written  by  George  W.  Childs,  then  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

They  [Hawthorne  and  Ticknor]  stopped  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  and  both  men  came  down  to 
the  Ledger  office  to  call  on  me.  They  were  in  excellent 
spirits;  and  that  was  on  Friday.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  attend  a party  to  be  given  the  next  evening  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison.  . . . Neither  Ticknor  nor  Hawthorne  came, 
greatly  to  our  disappointment.  As  no  explanation  of  their 
absence  was  sent  me,  I called  on  Sunday  morning  at  the 
hotel  and  went  directly  to  their  rooms.  I knocked  on  the 
door,  and  receiving  no  answer,  opened  it  and  walked  in. 
There  I found  Hawthorne  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
apparently  dazed. 

“Hawthorne,”  I said,  “how  are  you?  Where  is  Ticknor?” 

“They  have  taken  him  away,”  said  he. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  I asked.  “I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  is  too  bad.  He  was  my  best  friend; 
I depended  on  him;  and  he  came  here  to  please  me.” 

(164) 
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I could  make  nothing  out  of  it  at  all:  he  seemed  to  me 
bewildered.  I feared  for  his  mind,  and,  going  down  to  the 
office,  asked  the  clerk,  Mr.  Duffy,  what  it  all  meant.  He 
then  staggered  me  with  the  information  that  Ticknor  had 
died  that  morning. 

“Where  is  his  body?”  I asked. 

“It  was  taken  early  this  morning  to  the  undertaker’s,”  he 
said. 

I was  astonished,  but,  hastening  back  to  Hawthorne,  com- 
forted him  as  much  as  I could,  implored  him  to  keep  quiet, 
and  at  last  succeeded  somewhat  in  calming  him.  I then 
went  to  the  undertaker’s,  took  charge  of  Ticknor’s  body,  saw 
that  it  was  properly  cared  for  and  embalmed,  and  telegraphed 
to  his  partner,  my  old  friend  James  T.  Fields.  One  of  Tick- 
nor’s sons  at  once  came  on  to  Philadelphia  and  took  his 
father’s  remains  to  Boston. 

It  was  a deplorable  and  distressing  event;  a fatal  journey. 
Hawthorne  lingered  here  in  Philadelphia  with  me  for  a few 
days,  and  then  I placed  him  in  the  keeping  of  the  good 
Bishop  Howe,  of  Pennsylvania,  a common  friend,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Boston.  There  he  passed  the  night  with  James 
T.  Fields,  who  says  that  they  sat  up  late  talking  about  Tick- 
nor, and  that  Hawthorne  was  in  a very  excited  and  nervous 
state,  recalling  incessantly  the  sad  scenes  he  had  been  pass- 
ing through  in  Philadelphia.1 

Fields,  in  an  account  which  is  probably  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Childs,  wrote: 

. . . on  Sunday  morning  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
was  dead.  Hawthorne  returned  at  once  to  Boston,  and  stayed 
here  over  night.  He  was  in  a very  excited  and  nervous  state, 
and  talked  incessantly  of  the  sad  scenes  he  had  just  been 
passing  through.  We  sat  late  together,  conversing  of  the 
friend  we  had  lost,  and  I am  sure  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes 
that  night.  In  the  morning  he  went  back  to  his  own  home 
in  Concord.2 

It  seems  a little  odd  that  Fields,  who  should  certainly 
have  known  the  whole  story,  failed  to  mention  either 
Childs  or  Bishop  Howe,  though  he  may  have  intentionally 
omitted  these  details  in  a relatively  short  biography.  He 
says  that  Hawthorne  Returned  at  once  to  Boston” ; this 

1 George  W.  Childs,  Recollections  (Philadelphia,  1890),  pp. 
19-21. 

2 James  T.  Fields,  Hawthorne  (Boston,  1876),  p.  119. 
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does  not  agree  with  the  “few  days”  Hawthorne  is  supposed 
to  have  remained  in  Philadelphia  with  Childs.  Fields 
does  not  mention  Childs  at  all,  hut  neither  does  he  credit 
Hawthorne  with  performing  all  of  the  funeral-duties 
described  by  later  biographers. 

Mrs.  Fields,  quoting  Hawthorne,  tends  to  support 
Childs’  statement.  An  entry  in  her  diary,  dated  April 
1864,  reads: 

When  Mr.  Hawthorne  returned  after  watching  at  the  death- 
bed of  Mr.  Ticknor,  his  mind  was  in  a healthier  condition, 
we  thought,  than  when  he  left,  but  the  experience  had  been 
a terrible  one.  I can  never  forget  the  look  of  pallid  exhaus- 
tion he  wore  the  night  he  returned  to  us.  He  said  he  had 
scarcely  eaten  or  slept  since  he  left.  “Mr.  Childs  watched 
me  so  closely  after  poor  Ticknor  died,  as  if  I had  lost  my 
protector  and  friend,  and  so  I had ! But  he  stuck  by  as  if 
he  were  afraid  to  leave  me  alone.  He  stayed  past  the  dinner 
hour,  and  when  I began  to  wonder  if  he  never  ate  himself, 
he  departed  and  sent  another  man  to  watch  me  till  he  should 
return!”  Nevertheless  he  liked  Mr.  Childs  and  spoke  re- 
peatedly of  his  unwearying  kindness.  “I  never  saw  anything 
like  it,”  he  said ; yet  when  he  was  abstractly  wondering  where 
his  slippers  were,  I overheard  him  say  to  himself,  “Oh!  I 
remember,  that  cursed  Childs  watched  me  so  I forgot  every- 
thing.”3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Fields’  diaries  were 
edited  and  published  by  the  son  of  Bishop  Howe  who, 
according  to  Childs,  accompanied  Hawthorne  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston. 

In  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe’s  own  account  of  the  death 
of  Ticknor,  there  is  no  mention  of  either  Mr.  Childs  or 
Bishop  Howe.4  Mr.  Howe  doubts  that  Bishop  Howe 
accompanied  Hawthorne  on  the  return  trip  to  Boston. 
“If  my  father  had  borne  any  part  in  bringing  him  home 
to  Massachusetts,”  he  wrote  to  me  in  a letter,  “I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  own 
unpublished  ‘Recollections.’  ”5  Despite  Mr.  Howe’s  re- 

3 M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  Memories  of  a Hostess  . . . drawn 
from  the  diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  (Boston,  192®),  pp. 
63-64. 

4 M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  American  Bookmen  (New  York, 
1898),  p.  220. 

5 Letter  dated  Boston,  February  16,  1946. 
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jection  of  the  Bishop  Howe  incident,  I think  Mrs.  Fields’ 
diary  helps  considerably  to  verify  Childs’  recollections. 

Letters  from  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  who  attended  Tick- 
nor  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  Hawthorne  himself — both 
written  to  Fields — clearly  indicate  that  Hawthorne  was 
not  entirely  alone  and  unaided  before,  at  the  time  of,  or 
after  Ticknor’s  death.6 

Miss  Caroline  Ticknor  adds  nothing  of  interest  in  either 
of  her  accounts  of  Hawthorne’s  relations  with  Ticknor.7 
One  suspects  that  she  knows  little  more  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Ticknor’s  death  than  do  the  more 
ordinary  biographers. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  in  his  lengthy  and  detailed  life  of 
his  father,  tells  briefly  of  Ticknor’s  death  and  goes  on  to 
tell  how  Hawthorne  performed  “the  duties  that  had  de- 
volved upon  him.”8  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that, 
in  Julian’s  mind,  there  was  no  Mr.  Childs  to  help  Haw- 
thorne nor  any  Bishop  Howe  to  accompany  him  on  his 
“melancholy  and  grievous  journey.” 

The  many  biographers  who  have  published  since  the 
appearance  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  follow 
the  tenor  of  Julian’s  account,  for  the  most  part.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  writers  stresses  Hawthorne’s  dreadful 
task  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  Ticknor’s  body,  his  lack  of  any  assistance  in 
these  duties,  and  his  loneliness  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
the  biographers  are  very  sentimental;  a few  of  them  are 
quite  matter-of-fact;  but  none  of  them  credits  anyone 
with  having  helped  Hawthorne  (except,  of  course,  Tick- 
nor’s son.)  There  are  no  references  to  either  Childs  or 
Bishop  Howe.9 

6 Hawthorne’s  letter  is  quoted  in  Howe,  Memories  of  a Hos- 
tess, p.  66. 

Dr.  Atkinson’s  letter  is  quoted  in  Caroline  Ticknor,  Haw- 
thorne and  his  Publishers  (Boston,  1913),  pp.  323-4. 

7 Glimpses  of  Authors  (Boston,  1922),  pp.  40-41;  Hawthorne 
and  his  Publishers , loc.  cit. 

8 Julian  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife 
(Boston,  1885),  Vol.  II,  pp.  343-4. 

9 In  the  biographies  of  M.  D.  Conway,  Annie  Fields,  George 

E.  Woodberry,  L.  Dhaleine,  Frank  Preston  Steams,  Lloyd  Mor- 
ris, Herbert  Gorman,  Newton  Arvin,  Hildegard  Hawrthorne;  and 
there  are  no  references  at  all  to  the  Philadelphia  experience  in 
Henry  James,  Horatio  Bridge,  Eose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  or 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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Several  questions  arise.  Why  does  none  of  the  standard 
biographers  mention  the  aid  George  W.  Childs  gave  Haw- 
thorne at  the  time  of  Ticknor’s  death?  Could  Childs’ 
narrative  be  the  exaggerated  recollections  of  an  over- 
enthusiastic  publicist,  written  twenty-six  years  after  the 
event  ? Is  it  possible  that  the  biographers  suppressed  the 
details  of  Childs’  account  because  Hawthorne  was  pic- 
tured in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind  ? Did  Hawthorne  re- 
main in  Philadelphia  “for  a few  days”  and  did  Bishop 
Howe  accompany  him  to  Boston?  Wouldn’t  both  the 
Ticknor  and  Hawthorne  families  feel  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  these  two  men  (Childs  and  Bishop  Howe),  if  they 
actually  did  help  ? 

Who  was  right:  Julian  Hawthorne  and  his  disciples, 
or  Childs  ? Certainly  future  biographers  ought  either  to 
accept  Childs’  story  or  indicate  their  reasons  for  rejecting 
it.  The  man  who  owned  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
who  was  a friend  of  Hawthorne,  Bishop  Howe,  Ticknor, 
and  Fields  cannot  be  ignored. 


ANDREW  NICHOLS.  M.  D. 
1785  - 185? 
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By  Bussell  Leigh  Jackson 


(Conformed  from  Volume  LXXXIV,  Page  90.) 


Dr.  Little  joined  a number  of  Gentlemen  associators  in 
defence  of  the  British  Government  and  watched  many 
nights  with  others  to  guard  the  Kings  Governor  and 
Stores,  and  in  every  instance  exerted  himself  in  support- 
ing the  British  constitution  which  subjected  him  to  every 
possible  insult. 

That  your  Memorialist  with  others  at  a very  great  ex- 
pense kept  up  a constant  correspondence  with  the  Kings 
friends  within  the  British  lines  and  furnished  them  with 
every  possible  proceedings  without. 

That  your  Memorialist  was  several  times  a prisoner 
once  in  attempting  to  get  within  the  British  lines  and  sent 
back  to  New  Hampshire  near  300  miles,  sometime  after 
was  closely  confined  in  fort  Washington1  in  New  Hamp- 
shire then  sent  to  Exeter  under  a strong  guard  and  tried 
for  his  life  for  treason  against  the  states,  and  altho’  it 
was  not  proved  against  him  your  Memorialist  yet  they  de- 
tained him  a prisoner  confined  to  certain  limits,  until 
being  informed  he  was  immediately  to  be  confined  in  a 
close  jail  (or  dungeon  rather)  with  others  who  were  in 
the  same  predicament  he  then  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  made  his  escape  to  the  British  troops  at  New  York 
early  in  May  1777  leaving  his  Family  a Wife  and  four 
Children  exposed  to  every  distress  that  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  absence,  and  has  to  lament  that  his  situation 
has  not  since  admitted  him  to  give  that  relief  that  his 
wishes  and  their  necessities  have  demanded.  That  prior 
to  his  escape  he  had  frequently  the  most  pressing  offers 
to  be  employed  by  them  in  a most  profitable  line  of  his 
profession  in  their  Army  if  he  would  take  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  to  the  States  and  Abjuration  to  the  King, 
which  he  constantly  refused.  On  his  arrival  at  New 
York  he  joined  Governor  Wentworth’s  Volunteers  and 
did  constant  duty  with  them  without  pay  or  reward  until 

1 Pierce  Island,  Ports,  harbor. 
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January  22d  1778  when  he  sailed  for  England  in  order  to 
implore  some  support  for  himself  and  distressed  family. 
That  on  his  arrival  he  stated  his  case  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  and  after  some  delay  obtained  an  Annual  Allow- 
ance of  £80. 

That  finding  the  allowance  from  the  Government  very 
inadiquate  to  his  and  family’s  support  and  still  zealous  in 
the  King’s  cause  engaged  in  privateering  and  was  rather 
successful  a few  cruises,  hut  after  many  voyages  difficul- 
ties and  fatigue  in  ye  end  was  not  a gainer.  The  matter 
rested  thus  until  the  Commissioners  Appointed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  sent  for  your  Memorialist  and  from 
some  wrong  information  of  his  circumstances  as  he  sup- 
poses cut  him  down  to  £60  per  Annum  which  has  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  obliged  to  his  friends  and  is  now  greatly 
in  debt.  That  even  his  father  who  is  in  effluent  circum- 
stances has  absolutely  refused  your  Memorialist’s  wife  and 
children  the  least  support,  who  still  remain  in  that  coun- 
try without  his  being  able  to  remove  or  relieve  them  from 
their  distress.  He  is  also  intitled  to  a handsome  inheri- 
tance from  his  father  being  his  eldest  son,  but  he  has  pos- 
tively  declared  that  your  Memorialist  shall  never  inherit 
one  farthing  of  his  property. 

That  he  is  banished  by  the  Laws  of  the  States  and  all 
his  property  confiscated.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to  add 
a schedule  of  the  value  of  his  profession  and  property 
lost  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  Government. 

Your  Memoralist  therefore  prays  that  his  case  may  be 
taken  into  your  Consideration,  in  order  that  your  Mem- 
oralist may  be  enabled,  under  your  Report,  to  receive  such 
Aid  or  Relief  as  his  Losses  and  Services  may  be  found  to 
deserve. 

Stephen  Little. 

London  23  March  1784 
Queen  Ann  Street  East  H 73. 

(See  “Records  Inquiring  into  Losses  of  American  Loy- 
alists,” 1783-95,  vol.  3,  pp.  1015-19;  v.  975,  3;  N 533; 
5 v;  Bdle,  52  Concord,  N.  H.  State  Library;  also  “Dr. 
Stephen  Little”  by  Russell  Leigh  J ackson,  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  July,  1941 ; also  Little  Gen- 
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ealogy  (Little)  p.  103;  also  John  Jackson  and  Some  of 
his  Descendants  (Jackson)  in  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Register,  vol.  XCVII,  p.  1). 

Longley,  Rufus,  b.  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  2 Sept.,  1788; 
d.  in  Haverhill,  12  March,  1854;  son  of  Joshua  and 
Bridget  (Melvin)  Longley;  mar.  1819,  Margaret  Bart- 
lett, dau.  of  Hon.  Bailey  and  Margaret  (White)  Bart- 
lett of  Haverhill.  Lawrence  Acad.  (Groton)  and  Dart- 
mouth. Began  practice  of  medicine  in  Haverhill,  1812. 
Harrison  elector  in  1840  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Merrimack  hank  in  Haverhill.  Member  of  Fire  Society 
in  Haverhill  in  1815.  Member  of  committee  which  peti- 
tioned for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  1ST ewbury- 
port  to  Bradford,  1848.  His  first  patient,  by  a strange 
coincidence,  was  also  his  last. 

(Shirley  v.  r.,  p.  66;  Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  205; 
Hist,  of  Haverhill  (Chase),  pp.  429,  460,  521,  637). 

Lord,  Josiah,  of  Ipswich,  b.  in  1751;  d.  in  Ipswich, 
12  May,  1794  ; mar.  1774,  Mary  Manning,  dau.  of  Dr. 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Boardman)  Manning  of  Ipswich. 
On  May  4,  1773,  he  advertised  the  opening  of  an  apothe- 
cary shop  near  the  Sign  of  Grapes  in  the  house  of  Isaac 
Dodge,  Ipswich.  Later  he  was  a practicing  physician  in 
the  town. 

(See  Ipswich  in  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony,  p.  268;  Ipswich 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  619). 

Lord,  Samuel,  of  Ipswich  . Per.  brother  of  Dr.  J osiah 
Lord.  b.  prob.  17601;  d.  in  Ipswich,  12  May,  1794. 
Called  “Dr.”  in  the  Ipswich  vital  records,  vol.  Ill,  p.  44. 

Loring,  George  Bailey,  b.  in  North  Andover,  8 Nov., 
1817 ; d.  in  Salem,  14  Sept.,  1891 ; son  of  Rev.  Bailey 
and  Sally  Pickman  (Osgood)  Loring  and  nephew  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Osgood,  first  Postmaster  General  in  Washington’s 
cabinet;  mar.  (1)  in  1851,  Mary  Toppan  Pickman,  dau. 
of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Sophia  (Palmer)  Pickman  of  Salem; 
(2)  in  1880,  Anne  (Smith)  Hildreth,  wid.  of  Charles 
H.  Hildreth  and  dau.  of  Hon.  Isaac  S.  and  Elizabeth 
(Putnam)  Smith.  Harvard,  1838 ; Harvard  Medical 
School,  1842;  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  Kit- 
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tredge  of  Andover  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of 
Boston.  Practiced  in  North  Andover  in  1842-3  ; Surgeon 
Marine  Hospital,  1843-50.  Appointed  in  1849  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  system.  In 
1851  he  removed  to  Salem  where  he  was  active  in  politics. 
Postmaster  of  Salem,  1853-8;  Rep.  General  Court  1866-8 ; 
President  of  State  Senate,  1873-6  ; Mem.  of  Congress 
1877-81.  President  of  N.  E.  Agricultural  Society,  1864; 
TJ.  S.  Centennial  Commissioner,  1872-6 ; H.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Agricultural,  1881-5;  Minister  to  Portugal, 
1889-90. 

(Salem  Register,  Sept.  17,  1891;  Boring  Gen.,  p.  193). 

Lummus,  Aaron,  b.  in  Ipswich,  17  Aug.,  1757 ; d.  in 
Lynn,  5 Jan.,  1831;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Porter) 
Lummus  of  Ipswich;  mar.  in  1786,  Eunice  Coffin,  dau.  of 
Peter  and  Mary  (Currier)  Coffin  of  Gloucester.  Settled 
in  Lynn  and  was  a member  of  the  state  senate  in  1823-4. 

(See  Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  396;  Coffin  Gatherings,  p. 

17). 

Lummus,  John,  b.  in  Lynn,  27  Aug.,  1790  ; d.  12  Aug., 
1836;  son  of  Dr.  Aaron  and  Eunice  (Coffin)  Lummus; 
mar.  (1)  in  1811,  Ruth  Alley,  dau.  of  Benjamin  and 
Huldah  (Purington)  Alley  of  Lynn;  (2)  in  1818,  Ann 
Dow  of  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  248;  vol.  II,  p.  236). 

Mack,  William,  b.  in  Salem,  11  Aug.,  1814;  d.  in 
Salem  9 June,  1895;  unmar.;  son  of  Judge  Elisha  and 
Catherine  Sewall  Pynchon  (Ome)  Mack  of  Salem. 
Harvard,  1833.  Completed  his  medical  studies  in  Eur- 
ope and  began  practice  in  Salem  in  1840.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  Salem  street  railway  system  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Naumkeag  Street  Railway.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society.  Among  his  bene- 
factions to  the  city  of  Salem  was  the  estate  in  North 
Salem  now  known  as  Mack  Park. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  39). 

Manning,  Charles  Bolles,  b.  in  Gloucester,  16  Nov., 
1799;  d.  unmar.,  16  Dec.,  1843;  son  of  John  and  Han- 
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nah  (Goodhue)  Manning.  Harvard,  1819.  Physician  in 
Gloucester. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  733). 

Manning,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  12  Nov.,  1738;  d.  in 
Ipswich,  25  Oct.,  1824;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Priscilla 
(Boardman)  Manning;  mar.  1760,  Lucy  Bolles,  dau.  of 
Charles  and  Lucy  (Kimball)  Bolles.  Studied  under  his 
father  and  removed  to  Newmarket,  N.  H.  in  1758,  return- 
ing to  Ipswich  the  next  year.  In  1771  he  went  to  Eng- 
land where  he  spent  a year.  On  April  19,  1775,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  while  driving  to  Boston  with 
his  sister,  he  overtook  a wounded  British  soldier  whom  he 
treated  and  as  a return  for  his  kindness  he  was  given  a 
pass  which  allowed  him  to  go  through  the  British  lines 
into  Boston.  He  served  as  a surgeon  on  the  Newport 
expedition  and  was  a strong  advocate  of  inoculation.  He 
was  also  interested  in  business  affairs  in  Ipswich  and 
assisted  in  establishing  the  first  woolen  mill  in  1794.  He 
was  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Ipswich  in 
1781,  1782,  1784,  1787,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1792,  1794. 

His  grandson  John  Bolles  Manning  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  after  attending  the  Colonial  wounded  at 
Lexington  he  assisted  the  British  surgeons  in  caring  for 
their  men,  “and  by  his  direction  both  parties  (of  wounded) 
were  removed  to  Cambridge. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  716). 

Manning,  John,  b.  in  Gloucester,  12  Oct.,  1789;  d.  in 
Rockport,  7 Feb.,  1852;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Good- 
hue)  Manning;  mar.  1819,  Elizabeth  Thomas  Thomson, 
dau.  of  William  H.  and  Mary  (Schenck)  Thomson. 
Harvard,  1810.  Removed  to  Waldoboro,  Me.,  that  year 
and  was  surgeon  on  the  privateer  “Monmouth”  sailing 
from  Portland  during  the  War  of  1812.  Served  as  town 
clerk  of  Waldoboro  and  also  as  state  senator  in  1834.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Rockport. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  744). 

Manning,  John  Heakd,  b.  in  Ipswich,  17  July,  1812; 
d.  unm.,  on  passage  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  6 March,  1837 ; 
son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Heard)  Manning.  Edu- 
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cated  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton;  Dummer  Academy, 
South  Byfield  and  Harvard,  1832. 

(The  Manning  Family,  p.  734). 

Manning,  Joseph,  b.  in  Ipswich,  16  March,  1703;  d. 
in  Ipswich,  8 May,  1784;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  ((bid- 
dings) Manning;  mar.  (1)  1726/7,  Priscilla  Boardman, 
dau.  of  Jacob  and  Martha  (Smith)  Boardman;  (2)  1732, 
Elizabeth  Boardman,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Lang- 
ley) Boardman.  Harvard,  1725.  Well  known  physician 
in  Ipswich  and  among  the  earliest  to  practice  inocula- 
tion for  smallpox.  His  will  shows  120  bound  books  on 
different  subjects  as  well  as  a large  library  of  medical 
books. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  704). 

Manning,  Thomas,  b.  in  Ipswich,  20  Dec.,  1730;  d. 
4 Aug.,  1754;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Priscilla  (Board- 
man)  Manning.  Began  a promising  career  which  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  708). 

Manning,  Thomas,  b.  in  Ipswich,  7 Feb.,  1775;  d.  3 
Feb.,  1854;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Lucy  (Bolles)  Manning; 
mar.  1807,  Margaret  Heard,  dau.  of  Hon.  John  and  Sarah 
(Stamford)  Heard.  He  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Second 
Regt.,  2nd  Brigade,  State  Militia,  and  also  left  money 
to  establish  the  Manning  school  in  Ipswich.  Member  of 
the  Mass.  Medical  Society  and  was  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  inoculation.  Also  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  for  a time  was  in  Marblehead. 

(Manning  Gen.,  p.  734). 

March,  Hugh,  b.  in  Newbury,  31  Aug.,  1756;  d.  20 
Oct.,  1782;  son  of  Joshua,  Jr.,  and  Rebecca  (Gerrish) 
March. 

(Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  pp.  315,  655.) 

March,  Jacob,  b.  in  Newbury,  20  Jan.,  1722;  killed 
by  Indians,  2 Sept.,  1755;  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Top- 
pan)  March;  mar.  1747,  Ruth  Bradshaw,  dau.  of  John 
and  Mercy  (Tufts)  Bradshaw  of  Charlestown. 

Served  as  surgeon  in  several  expeditions  during  the 
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French  and  Indian  wars,  particularly  in  the  expedition 
which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1747. 

(Hist,  of  Newbury,  pp.  552,  566,  666,  667 ; Charles- 
town Gen.  and  Estates,  p.  115). 

Meebiam,  John,  b.  in  Concord,  10  Aug.,  1758;  d.  in 
Topsfield,  21  Nov.,  1817 ; son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Jones) 
Merriam;  mar.  (1)  Hannah  Jones  of  Charlestown;  (2) 
Mary  Stiles  of  Topsfield.  Studied  in  Charlton  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Topsfield  in  1783.  Selectman,  Topsfield, 
1787.  Licensed  to  preach  by  the  Medical  Assn,  of  Wor- 
cester county.  Stood  high  as  a practitioner  and  his 
library  was  large  for  those  days. 

(Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp.  424-5). 

Meebiam,  Royal  Augustus,  b.  in  Topsfield,  30  Jan., 
1786;  d.  13  Nov.,  1864;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Hannah 
(Jones)  Merriam;  mar.  1839,  Adaline  Marsh,  dau.  of 
Nathaniel  and  Sally  (Stickney)  Marsh  of  Newburyport. 
Dartmouth,  1808.  Practiced  in  Middleton,  1812-3 ; Tops- 
field, 1813-23;  Marblehead,  1823-32  and  back  to  Tops- 
field. Mem.  Mass.  Med.  Society  and  Essex  Agricultural 
Society. 

(Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp.  426-7). 

Meebiam,  Silas,  b.  1738;  d.  in  Middleton,  25  Jan., 
1812,  age  74;  mar.  (1)  1766,  Abigail  Deal;  (2)  Lydia — . 

(Middleton  v.  r.,  pp.  95,  133). 

Mighill,  David,  b.  in  Rowley,  21  Aug.,  1786;  d.  in 
Georgetown,  19  May,  1851 ; son  of  David  and  Huldah 
(Dole)  Mighill;  mar.  1814,  Betsy  Mills,  dau.  of  John 
Mills  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.  Dartmouth,  1809.  Prac- 
ticing physician  in  second  parish  of  Rowley,  now  George- 
town. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  241). 

Mighill,  Stephen,  b.  in  Rowley,  3 May,  1821 ; d.  in 
Boston,  Sept.,  1872 ; son  of  Dr.  David  and  Betsy  (Mills) 
Mighill.  Soldier  in  Mexican  War. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  241). 

Millet,  Ann,  Gloucester.  Received  £2-6s  afor  what 
she  did  to  the  curing  of  Elinor  Gooding”  in  1700.  She 
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was  probably  tbe  wife  of  Nathaniel  Millett,  who  died,  9 
March,  1717/8,  ae.  66,  and  was  probably  the  Anne  Lester 
who  married  Nathaniel  Millett  in  1670. 

(History  of  Gloucester  (Babson)  p.  275). 

Moody,  George,  of  Bradford;  mar.  1830,  Sarah  Mig- 
hill  Cressey,  dau.  of  Bichard  and  Dorothy  (Bradstreet) 
Cressey  of  Bowley.  Practiced  apparently  in  West  Haver- 
hill, Boxford  and  Bowley. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Bowley,  p.  350). 

Moody,  Samuel,  Mentioned  in  Newbury  vital  records, 
p.  330,  as  “Dr.”  in  recording  birth  of  daughter  Hannah, 
12  Jan.,  1725.  May  have  been  meant  for  “Deacon,”  as 
no  other  reference  to  doctor  found. 

Morse,  Parker,  b.  in  Newbury,  20  Apr.,  1715 ; d.  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  18  July,  1771;  son  of  Capt.  Abel  and 
Grace  (Parker)  Morse;  mar.  1737,  Hannah  Huse,  dau. 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Toppan)  Huse  of  Newbury. 
Harvard,  1734.  Practiced  in  Woodstock.  Father  of  Doc- 
tors Parker  Morse,  Jr.,  and  David  Morse. 

(See  Huse  Gen.,  p.  19;  Hist,  of  Woodstock  (Bowen), 
pp.  323,  493). 

Mulliken,  Isaac,  b.  in  Bradford,  7 May,  1752 ; son  of 
Amos  and  Mehitable  (Dodge)  Mulliken;  mar.  1779,  Han- 
nah Barker,  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Sargent)  Barker  of 
Bradford.  Practiced  in  Bradford. 

(Bradford  v.  r.,  vol.  121,  p.  249). 

Muzzey,  Benjamin,  b.  1736;  d.  in  Bradford,  15  Dec., 
1799,  age  63;  mar.  1736,  Sarah  Chadwick,  dau.  of  Ed- 
mund and  Mary  (Kimball)  Chadwick.  Apparently  prac- 
ticed in  Bradford. 

(Bradford  v.  r.,  pp.  192,  250,  346). 

Muzzey,  Beuben  Dimond,  b.  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  23 
June,  1780;  d.  in  Boxbury,  21  June,  1866;  son  of  Dr. 
John  and  Beulah  (Butler)  Muzzey;  mar.  (1)  in  1806, 
Mary  Sewall  of  Ipswich;  (2)  in  1813,  Mehitable  Osgood 
of  Salem.  Dartmouth,  1803.  Practiced  for  a short  time 
in  Ipswich.  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  at  Dart- 
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mouth,  1814-1838.  Later  professor  at  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Cincinnati  and  Miami  Medical  College. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  73-75;  vol. 
XX,  p.  377). 

Newman,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  1 Oct.,  1721;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  18  Feb.,  1806;  son  of  John  and  Jane 
(March)  Newman;  mar.  1741,  Elizabeth  Wingate,  dau. 
of  Col.  Joshua  and  Mary  (Lunt)  Wingate  of  Hampton, 
X.  H.  He  practiced  in  Hampton  and  removed  to  New- 
bury in  1746.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  petition 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  X ewburyport  in 
1764.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  Hampton 
church  in  1740  and  dismissed  to  the  Newbury  church  in 
April,  1747. 

(Wingate  Gen.,  p.  41;  Ipswich  v.  r.,  p.  274;  Newbury 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  730). 

Nichols,  Andrew,  b.  in  Danvers,  22  Nov.,  1785;  d. 
30  March,  1853;  son  of  Andrew  and  Eunice  (Nichols) 
Nichols  of  Danvers;  mar.  (1)  1809,  Ruth  Nichols,  dau. 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Fuller)  Nichols;  (2)  1833,  Mary 
Holyoke  Ward,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Susanna  (Holyoke) 
Ward,  and  g.  d.  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of  Salem. 
Attended  Andover  Academy  and  studied  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Manning  of  Billerica,  in  1805  and  also  under  Dr. 
Waterhouse  of  Cambridge.  Began  practice  in  July,  1808 
in  the  south  parish  of  Danvers,  now  Peabody.  He  was 
interested  in  the  study  of  botany  and  helped  to  organize 
the  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  South  District  Society,  and  was  first 
president  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Col.,  Ill,  pp.  31,  60;  XV,  p.  299;  Dan- 
vers v.  r.,  I,  p.  239;  II,  p.  194;  Salem  v.  r.,  IV,  p.  122). 

Nichols,  Ezra,  ment.  as  doctor  in  Middleton  vital  re- 
cords which  records  children  born  to  wife,  Waity  G. 

(Middleton  v.  r.,  p.  37). 

Nichols,  Moses,  b.  abt.  1800*;  mar.  1824,  Abigail 
Bailey  Osgood,  dau.  of  Dr.  Peter  and  Mary  (Willis)  Os- 
good of  Haverhill.  Practiced  in  Haverhill.  Lived  where 
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Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  whose  family  suffered  during  the 
Indian  raids,  had  his  home. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  235 ; Hist,  of  Haverhill,  p. 
219). 

Norwood,  David,  b.  in  Lynn,  16  Apr.,  1755;  d.  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  26  May  1808 ; son  of  Thomas,  Jr.  and 
Lydia  (Hawkes)  Norwood;  mar.  in  1778,  Elizabeth  Tar- 
bell,  dau.  of  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Giles)  Tarbell. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  began  practice  in  Topsfield, 
where  he  was  the  first  doctor  and  in  1780  was  in  Merri- 
mack, N.  H.,  whither  his  wife’s  parents  had  moved.  In 
1784  he  was  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  in  1794  it  is  noted 
that  he  “labored  excessively  during  the  great  sickness”  in 
Manchester. 

(See  Lynn  v.  r.,  1,  p.  301 ; Hist,  of  Topsfield,  pp. 
422-3). 

Norwood,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Lynn,  19  Sept.,  1751;  d. 
Lynn,  16  March,  1782;  son  of  Zaccheus  and  Lydia  (Bur- 
ridge)  Norwood.  Harvard,  1771.  Lived  on  north  side  of 
Common  in  Lynn.  A fall  from  his  horse  caused  his  death. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  301 ; II,  pp.  280,  555 ; Annals  of 
Lynn,  p.  347). 

Noyes,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Newbury,  6 Jan.,  1738/9;  d. 
11  Aug.,  1767;  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Toppan) 
Noyes;  mar.  1764,  Hannah  Chase,  dau.  of  Lieut.  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Morse)  Chase  of  Newbury.  She  mar.  (2) 
William  Hills.  He  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H. 

(Newbury  v.  r.  I,  p.  358;  II,  p.  356  ; Chase  Gen.,  p. 
58). 

Noyes,  Francis  Yergines,  b.  in  Newburyport,  22 
Sept.,  1809;  d.  13  Aug.,  1893;  son  of  Dr.  Nathan  and 
Sally  (Niles)  Noyes.  He  grad,  at  Dartmouth  and  re- 
ceived his  M.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1831 ; mar.  1836,  Eliz- 
abeth Jenkins  Porter,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  (Bart- 
let)  Porter  and  g.  d.  of  William  Bartlet,  eminent  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist  of  Newburyport. 

(Balch  Gen.,  p.  312;  Noyes  Gen.,  p.  94;  Newburyport 
v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  283). 
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Noyes,  Nathan,  b.  in  Newbury,  3 April,  1777 ; d.  in 
Charlestown,  24  Sept.,  1842 ; son  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca 
(Wheeler)  Noyes;  m.  1800,  Sally  Niles,  dau.  of  Na- 
thaniel and  Anne  (Lothrop)  Niles  of  West  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Dartmouth,  1796.  Began  practice  in  Newburyport  and 
removed  to  Charlestown  a short  time  before  his  death. 
His  daughter  Caroline  Noyes  mar.  Rev.  Leonard  With- 
ington  of  Newbury. 

Noyes,  Nicholas,  b.  in  Newbury,  7 March,  1702 ; d.  in 
Andover,  17  May,  1765;  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary 
(Knight)  Noyes;  mar.  1723,  Sarah  Ward.  He  moved  to 
North  Andover  where  he  began  practice  in  1725  and  was 
a well  known  physician  there  for  forty  years.  In  his  will 
he  left  his  “physical  books”  to  his  son,  Dr.  Ward  Noyes. 

(See  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  511-2 ; Noyes  Gen. 
(Nicholas),  p.  310). 

Noyes,  Ward,  b.  in  Andover,  21  Dec.,  1729;  d.  in 
Andover,  26  Dec.,  1808;  son  of  Dr.  Nicholas  and  Sarah 
(Ward)  Noyes,  of  Andover;  mar.  1791,  Prudence  Stev- 
ens. He  had  quite  an  active  service  during  the  French 
wars,  was  surgeon’s  mate  during  the  attack  on  Crown 
Point  under  Dr.  John  Calef  in  Col.  Plaisted’s  regiment 
and  kept  a journal  during  the  expedition  to  Lake  George. 

(See  Andover  v.  r.  II,  p.  252;  Noyes  Gen.  (Nichols), 
p.  310;  Hist.  Sketch  of  Andover,  p.  255.) 

Nye,  James  Munroe,  b.  in  Salisbury,  26  Sept.,  1818; 
son  of  Joseph  and  Sally  (Pearson)  Nye;  m.  1842,  Han- 
nah C.  Peaslee  of  Amesbury.  Physician  in  Lynn. 

(Salisbury  v.  r.,  pp.  181,  440.) 

Nye,  Samuel,  b.  1749;  d.  in  Salisbury,  1 June,  1834; 
m.  1783,  Abigail  Bachelor  of  Amesbury.  Trustee  of  the 
Merrimac  Humane  Society. 

(Salisbury  v.  r.,  p.  441.) 

Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  b.  in  Boston,  20  May, 
1760;  d.  in  Salem,  16  May,  1835;  son  of  Andrew,  Jr. 
and  Mary  (Lynde)  Oliver,  and  g.  s.  of  Lt.  Gov.  Andrew 
Oliver  and  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Lynde.  He  studied 
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medicine  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke 
and  about  1780  began  practice  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
where  he  remained  six  years,  returning  to  Salem  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  He  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a 
physician  but  was  a learned  theologian  and  “in  several 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  particularly  in  optics,  his 
acquirements  were  very  extensive.  He  constructed  re- 
flecting telescopes  and  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  specula  in  which  art  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  great  success  and  during  which 
work  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  in  Europe — Sir  William  Herschel  and  Sir 
David  Brewster.  In  music  he  was  one  of  the  most  conver- 
sant of  his  time  and  he  left  many  compositions  of  merit.” 
He  once  imported  an  organ  from  England  at  a time  when 
such  instruments  were  few  in  this  country.  Dr.  Oliver 
was  somewhat  of  a linguist,  being  a student  of  modern 
languages,  particularly  of  Italian.  He  was  a member  of 
the  old  Social  Library  (Salem)  and  a trustee  from  1799- 
1809 ; a proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Library  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  serving  as  trus- 
tee from  1810-1823.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Mass.  Medi- 
cal Society  and  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard 
in  1808.  When  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  So- 
ciety was  formed  Dr.  Oliver  was  appointed  librarian  and 
cabinet-keeper.  He  was  also  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  also  served  as  editor 
of  the  Salem  Observer  in  1823.  He  was  unmarried  and 
during  his  long  practice  in  Salem  lived  in  the  Lynde- 
Oliver  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Liberty  streets. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  IY,  p.  280;  vol.  LXVIII,  p.  1.) 

Oliver,  Daniel,  b.  in  Marblehead,  16  Sept.,  1787 ; 
m.  1817,  Mary  Robinson  Pulling,  dau.  of  Edward  and 
Lois  (Robinson)  Pulling  of  Salem.  Began  practice  in 
Salem  with  Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey  and  later  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  1820-37.  He 
was  also  professor  in  a medical  school  in  Ohio. 

(Hist,  of  Bowdoin  College,  p.  144;  Salem  v.  r.,  voL 

IY,  p.  138). 
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Oliver,  Petek,  b.  in  Boston,  17  Sept.,  1749;  d.  in 
England,  in  April,  1795;  son  of  Lt.  Gov.  Andrew  and 
Mary  (Sanford)  Oliver;  mar.  1774,  Love  Frye*  dan.  of 
Col.  Peter  and  Love  (Pickman)  Frye  of  Salem.  She 
mar.  (2)  Sir  John  Knight.  Dr.  Oliver  was  prominent 
as  a Loyalist  and  fled  to  Nova  Scotia  where  he  was  a sur- 
geon in  the  British  army.  He  went  to  England  in  1779. 
He  was  one  of  the  addressors  of  Gen.  Gage  in  1775. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Peg.  vols.  VIII,  p.  227 ; X,  p.  306 
and  XIX,  pp.  100-106 ; Sabine’s  Loyalists,  vol.  II,  p. 
137). 

Ordway,  Nehemiah,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  Feb.,  1711; 
d.  in  Amesbury,  13  Jan.,  1779;  son  of  John,  Jr.  and 
Hannah  (Bartlett)  Ordway;  mar.  Patience . 

Well  known  practitioner  in  Amesbury  as  early  as  1748. 
Father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ordway  of  Amesbury.  Served  as 
moderator,  1775. 

(Amesbury  v.  r.,  p.  572;  Hist,  of  Amesbury,  p.  272). 

Okdway,  Samuel,  b.  in  Amesbury,  25  Feb.,  1746 ; d.  in 
Amesbury,  6 July,  1805 ; son  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  and  Pa- 
tience ( — ) Ordway  of  Amesbury ; mar.  Abigail . 

Orne,  Joseph,  b.  in  Salem,  18  June,  1749  ; d.  in  Salem, 
28  Jan.,  1786 ; son  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Put- 
nam) Orne;  mar.  (1)  1774,  Mary  Leavitt;  (2)  1781, 
Teresa  Emery,  dau.  of  Noah  and  Joanna  (Perryman) 
Emery.  Harvard,  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  daugh- 
ter Maria  mar.  Ichabod  Tucker. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  I,  p.  154;  Salem  v.  r., 
vol.  IV,  p.  141;  vol.  VI,  p.  104). 

Osborne,  George,  b.  in  Salem,  23  Dec.,  1798;  d. ; 

son  of  Capt.  George  and  Betsy  (Daland)  Osborne;  mar. 
1831,  Sarah  Waters  Whittredge,  dau.  of  Capt.  Thomas 
and  Sarah  (Waters)  Whittredge  of  Salem.  Harvard, 
1818.  Physician  in  Salem. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  V,  p.  156;  Salem 
v.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  143). 
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Osgood,  George,  b.  in  Andover,  1 Dec.,  1758  ; d.  in 
Andover,  4 Oct.,  1823;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Binney)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  (1)  1782,  Elizabeth 
Otis  of  Barnstable;  (2)  1803,  Sarah  Yose,  dau.  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Howe)  Yose  of  Milton;  (3)  1815,  Mary 
Messer,  dau.  of  Asa  and  Abiah  (Whittier)  Messer  of 
Methuen.  He  was  deacon,  representative  and  magistrate. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  p.  513;  Milton  v.  r.,  p.  189;  Methuen 
v.  r.,  p.  244). 

Osgood,  George,  b.  at  Fairhaven,  25  March,  1784;  d. 
at  Danvers,  26  May,  1863 ; son  of  Dr.  George  and  Eliza- 
beth (Otis)  Osgood  of  Danvers;  mar.  (1)  1807,  Sarah 
Webster,  dau.  of  Luke  and  Sarah  (Holten)  Webster  of 
Danvers  and  g.  d.  of  Judge  Samuel  Holten  of  Danvers, 
also  a well  known  physician;  (2)  1822,  Haney  Endicott, 
dau.  of  Capt.  Moses  and  Anna  (Towne)  Endicott  of  Dan- 
vers. Dr.  Osgood  was  a prominent  physician  in  Danvers 
and  lived  at  the  Plains. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  253;  vol.  II,  p.  204;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  143.) 

Osgood,  Isaac,  b.  in  Haverhill,  29  Sept.,  1754;  d. 
there  27  Jan.,  1797 ; son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Bayley) 
Osgood.  Harvard,  1775;  Spent  some  years  in  Madagas- 
car. Called  “doctor”  in  Haverhill  vital  records,  although 
probably  did  not  practice. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  I,  p.  235 ; vol.  II,  p.  452  ; Osgood  Gen., 
p.  92). 

Osgood,  Bev.  Jonathan,  b.  in  Andover,  21  Sept., 
1761;  d.  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  21  May,  1822;  son  of  Josiah 
and  Hannah  (Kittredge)  Osgood;  mar.  1793,  Orange 
Wadsworth  of  Farmington,  Conn.  Yale,  1789;  ord.  to 
ministry  1791  and  settled  in  Gardner  where  he  preached 
at  the  Congregational  Church  and  practiced  medicine  over 
thirty  years.  He  was  President  of  the  Medical  Society  at 
Worcester  in  1814  and  was  the  first  settled  minister  at 
Gardner.  He  also  served  on  the  school  board  and  in  the 
legislature. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286;  Gardner  v.  r.,  pp.  95, 
127 ; Osgood  Gen.,  p.  44;  Hist,  of  Gardner,  pp.  496-7-8). 
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Osgood,,  Joseph,  b.  in  Andover,  5 Sept.,  1718;  d.  in 
Andover,  11  Jan.,  1797;  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Ab- 
bot) Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1743,  Margaret  Binney, 
dau.  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Miller)  Binney  of  Hull. 
Harvard,  1737.  He  became  a shipmaster  and  went  to  sea; 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  Spanish  War  and  upon  his 
return  settled  in  Boston,  removing  to  Andover  in  1752. 
Besides  his  extensive  practice  he  was  also  a druggist. 
Deacon  in  the  North  Church,  Andover  over  thirty  years. 

(Osgood  Gen.,  pp.  38-9 ; Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286 ; 
vol.  II,  p.  514.) 

Osgood,  Joseph,  Jk.,  b.  in  Andover,  25  Nov.,  1746; 
d.  in  Salem,  June,  1812 ; son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Binney)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1770,  Lucretia  Ward, 
dau.  of  Miles  and  Hannah  (Derby)  Ward  of  Salem. 
Practiced  in  Danvers  in  1773  and  removed  to  Salem  in 
1785. 

(Osgood  Gen.,  p.  38 ; Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  148 ; Hist, 
of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  II,  p.  102.) 

Osgood,  Joseph,  b.  in  Salem,  31  Dec.,  1804  (bp. 
Salem,  20  Jan.,  1805)  ; d.  Danvers,  1876;  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Beckford)  Osgood,  and  g.  s.  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Osgood  of  Salem;  mar.  1832,  Maria  Winchester,  dau.  of 
Jacob  Bancroft  and  Elizabeth  (Earned)  Winchester  of 
Salem.  Harvard,  1824.  Practiced  in  Salem  and  Danvers. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  131;  vol.  IV,  p.  148;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  241). 

Osgood,  Joseph  Otis,  b.  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  23  Dec., 
1782 ; d.  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  10  Aug.,  1843 ; son  of 
Dr.  George  and  Elizabeth  (Otis)  Osgood;  mar.  Elizabeth 
Fogg,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Sherburne)  Fogg  of 
Kensington  and  g.  d.  of  Bev.  Jeremiah  Fogg  of  Kensing- 
ton. Harvard,  1804.  He  practiced  at  Kensington. 

(Hist.  Kensington,  N.  H.,  p.  274;  Hist,  of  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  p.  713;  Osgood  Gen.,  p.  143). 

Osgood,  Kendall,  bapt.  in  Andover,  July  11,  1757; 
d.  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  19  Aug.,  1801;  son  of  Capt.  Isaac 
and  Betsy  (Flint)  Osgood  of  Andover;  mar.  1790,  Louisa 
Peabody,  dau.  of  Lt.  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Pearl) 
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Peabody.  Served  as  surgeon  on  a privateer  during  the 
Revolution  and  practiced  in  Atkinson,  1ST.  H.  in  1785  and 
Peterboro  in  1788.  Member  of  tbe  17.  H.  Med.  Soc. 
Petitioner  for  charter  of  tbe  17.  H.  Medical  Society.  Left 
bequest  of  $1,000  for  town  of  Peterboro. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  286;  Osgood  Gen.,  p.  66; 
Hist,  of  Peterboro,  17.  H.,  p.  216). 

Osgood,  Peter,  b.  in  Haverhill,  5 Aug.,  1764;  d.  in 
Haverhill,  28  Sept.,  1856;  son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail  (Bay- 
ley)  Osgood;  mar.  1796,  Mary  Willis.  Practiced  in 
Haverhill. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  235;  vol.  II,  p.  240  ; Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  92). 

Park,  John.  Physician  in  Newburyport  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  vital  records,  he  had  a wife  Louisa  and  a child 
born  in  1802. 

(Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  293). 

Parsons,  William,  b.  in  Lynn,  23  Oct.,  1778;  son  of 
Rev.  Obadiah  and  Sally  (Coffin)  Parsons.  Surgeon’s 
mate  on  the  USS  Constitution.  Studied  medicine. 

(Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  315;  Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p. 
4li). 

Peabody,  Jacob,  b.  in  Topsfield,  18  Feb.,  1713;  d. 
1758;  son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Baker)  Peabody;  mar. 
1734/5,  Susanna  Rogers,  dau.  of  Rev.  John  and  Susan 
(Marston)  Rogers  of  Boxford.  Removed  from  Topsfield 
to  Leominster  in  1745. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  44;  Topsfield  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  pp.  74, 
169;  Boxford  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  179). 

Peabody,  Jacob,  Jr.,  b.  in  Topsfield,  Nov.,  1736;  d. 
13  Sept.,  1759;  son  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  Susanna  (Rogers) 
Peabody  of  Topsfield;  mar.  1756,  Dorothy  Foster.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Provincial  Army  and  fell  with 
Gen.  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  89;  Topsfield  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  74; 
Leominster  v.  r.,  p.  242). 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  Topsfield,  30  March,  1774; 
d.  in  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  1 Jan.,  1855;  son  of  Isaac  and 
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Mary  (Potter)  Peabody;  mar.  1802,  Elizabeth  Palmer, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth  Palmer  of  Watertown. 
Dartmouth,  1800.  He  was  the  father  of  Sophia  (Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  ; Mary  (Mrs.  Horace  Mann)  and 
Elizabeth  Peabody.  Removed  to  Lancaster  in  1820. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  85). 

Peabody,  Thomas,  b.  in  Topsfield,  6 Dec.,  1746  ; d.  in 
New  Windsor,  Conn.,  20  Nov.,  1777;  son  of  Dr.  Jacob 
and  Susanna  (Rogers)  Peabody  of  Topsfield;  mar.  Eliza- 
beth Shaw.  He  served  as  physician  and  surgeon  during 
the  Revolution  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne.  His  widow  mar.  Capt.  James  Thurston  of 
Exeter. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  89). 

Peabody,  William,  b.  in  Boxford,  10  Jan.,  1768;  d. 
in  Levant,  Maine,  14  Dec.,  1857 ; son  of  Richard  and 
Jemima  (Spofford)  Peabody;  mar.  (1)  Sally  Bean ; (2) 
Lucy  F.  Tay.  He  was  a physician  at  Frankfort  and 
Corinth,  Maine. 

(Peabody  Gen.,  p.  58 ; Boxford  v.  r.,  p.  68). 

Pearson,  Abiel,  b.  in  Newbury,  9 Nov.,  1756;  d.  in 
Andover,  22  May,  1827 ; son  of  Benjamin  and  Jane 
(Woodman)  Pearson  of  Newbury;  mar.  (1)  1788,  Mary 
Adams,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Parker)  Adams 
of  Portsmouth  and  g.  d.  of  Hon.  William  Parker  of 
Portsmouth;  (2)  1816,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Adams)  Spar- 
hawk,  wid.  of  Nathaniel  -Sparhawk,  the  g.  s.  and  heir  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart.,  and  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Parker)  Adams  of  Portsmouth. 

Abiel  Pearson  grad,  at  Dartmouth  in  1779  and  studied 
under  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  beginning  prac- 
tice in  Andover  in  1787.  He  was  a deacon  in  the  South 
Church  in  Andover  and  a prominent  citizen  and  physician 
there  until  his  death. 

(Hist,  of  Andover,  p.  151;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp. 
265-6;  Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  281;  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  X,  pp.  90-1). 

Peirce,  Eleazer,  b.  in  Newbury,  19  May,  1711 ; d.  in 
Newbury,  31  Aug.,  1764;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia 
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Peirce;  mar.  1739,  Eunice  Toppan,  dau.  of  Rev.  Christo- 
pher and  Sarah  (Angier)  Toppan  and  g.  d.  of  Dr. 
Peter  Toppan.  He  lived  at  the  foot  of  Marlboro  street  on 
Water  street  in  Newburyport. 

(Hist,  of  Newbury  (Currier),  p.  665). 

Peieson,  Abel  Laweence,  b.  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  25 
Nov.,  1794;  died  in  the  Norwalk,  Conn.,  railroad  bridge 
disaster,  6 May,  1853 ; son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Page) 
Peirson;  mar.  (1)  1819,  Harriett  Lawrence,  dau.  of  Abel 
and  Abigail  (Page)  Lawrence.  Harvard,  1812 ; He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  James  Jackson  of  Boston  and 
began  practice  at  V assalborough,  Me.,  removing  to  Salem 
in  1817.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society 
and  also  president  of  the  Essex  County  Dist.  Medical 
Society.  Father  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  Peirson. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  IV,  p.  175;  Lawrence  Gen.,  p.  190^ 
Peirson  Gen.  (Peirson),  p.  60;  Salem  Gazette,  May  8, 
1853). 

Peieson,  Edwaed  Beooks,  b.  in  Salem,  22  Jan.,  1820," 
d.  18  Nov.,  1874;  son  of  Dr.  Abel  Lawrence  and  Harriett 
(Lawrence)  Peirson  of  Salem;  mar.  (1)  1846,  Catherine 
Pickman  Saltonstall,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Caroline 
(Sanders)  Saltonstall;  (2)  1856,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Perry, 
dau.  of  Gen.  Justus  and  Hannah  (Wood)  Perry  of  Keene, 
N.  H.,  and  g.  d.  of  Dr.  Justus  Perry  of  Marlborough, 
N.  H.  Harvard,  1840.  Practiced  in  Salem.  President 
of  the  Essex  County  South  District  Medical  Society  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  “Upon  the  death  of  his  father  near- 
ly the  whole  of  his  extensive  practice  developed  upon  the 
son  and  he  grew  into  a most  enviable  position  especially 
in  surgery  in  which  his  reputation  and  practice  were  very 
extensive.” 

Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1874. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  153 ; Hist,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  p. 
634;  Saltonstall  Gen.,  p.  30). 

Peekins,  Edwaed  Augustus,  b.  in  Topsfield,  23  Feb., 
1827;*  d.  in  Boston;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  H. 
(Ashley)  Perkins;  m.  Sophronia  Mariette  Little,  dam 
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of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Margaret  Aiken  (Gilchrist)  Little,  of 
Goffstown,  H.  H.  He  practiced  in  Boston. 

(Little  gen.  p.  180). 

Perkins,  Henry  Coit,  b.  in  Hewburyport,  13  Hoy., 
1804;  d.  1 Feb.,  1873;  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Story)  Perkins;  m.  1828,  Harriett  Davenport,  dan.  of 
John  and  Tabitha  (Russell)  Davenport  of  Hewburyport. 
Harvard,  1824.  Began  practice  in  Hewburyport  in  1827. 
Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  also  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
in  1866.  He  is  credited  with  making  the  first  daguerreo- 
type in  Hew  England  and  was  also  known  as  a scientist. 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Public  Library  fund 
in  Hewburyport  in  1863  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Public  Library  in  that  city. 

(William  Davenport  of  Hewburyport  and  Some  of  His 
Descendants  (Jackson)  in  the  E.  I.  Hist.  Collections,  vol. 
LXXIII,  p.  265). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  in  1698 ; d.  in  Lynn,  23  Jan.,  1781 ; 

mar.  Clarissa . He  was  a very  eminent  physician,. 

had  studied  two  years  in  London  and  practiced  physic  in 
Boston  forty  years.  He  wrote  a poem  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  in  1755  published  a tract  on  earthquakes  and 
also  an  essay  on  smallpox  in  the  London  Magazine.  He 
left  a manuscript  of  368  pages,  containing  an  account  of 
his  life  and  experiences  which  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

(Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  345). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  abt.  1715-20;  son  of  John  Perkins 
of  Boston;  d.  in  Ipswich,  6 March,  1781.  Lived  in  Bos- 
ton for  many  years  previous.  Left  a son  Dr.  William  Lee 
Perkins  of  Boston  who  apparently  was  a Royalist. 

(Hist,  of  Ipswich  (Felt),  p.  182). 

Perkins,  John,  b.  in  Ipswich,  28  Aug.,  1676;  d.  26' 
Dec.,  1740;  son  of  Abraham  and  Hannah  (Beamsley) 
Perkins;  mar.  1697,  Mary  (Checkley)  Macfarland,  wid. 
of  Duncan  Macfarland  and  dau.  of  Anthony  and  Hannah 
(Wheelwright)  Checkley  of  Boston.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
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lege  by  Daniel  Rogers  at  the  Ipswich  Grammar  school  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1695.  He  was  a disciple  of 
the  Empirical  school  of  medicine  and  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  therapeutic  signatures.  He  returned  to  Ipswich 
and  began  practice  in  1100  being  one  of  the  three  physi- 
cians to  be  assigned  pews  in  the  meeting-house.  He  ap- 
pears in  Boston  in  1707  and  may  have  been  in  York 
in  1723-4.  He  returned  to  Boston  before  1740  when  he 
deeded  property  to  his  son  Nathaniel.  He  was  interested 
in  inoculation  for  smallpox  and  was  a great  friend  of  Cot- 
ton Mather.  He  died  while  on  a sea  trip  to  South  Caro- 
lina. 

(Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  pp.  264-5-6). 

Peterson,  Daniel.  From  Virginia.  Surgeon,  Re- 
cording as  “stopping  at  the  house  of  Ensign  Thomas 
Flint”  in  May,  1719,  and  “likely  to  be  serviceable.” 

(History  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  370). 

Phelps,  Henry,  b.  in  Beverly,  1766;  d.  in  Gloucester, 

15  Feb.,  1852;  son  of  Capt.  Henry  and  Hannah  C.  (Her- 
rick) Phelps  of  Beverly;  mar.  (1)  1795,  Mary  Forbes 
Coffin,  dau.  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Forbes)  Coffin  of  Glou- 
cester and  g.  d.  of  Rev.  Eli  Forbes;  (2)  1821,  Mrs.  Mary 
Elliott;  (3)  1826,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster.  Harvard,  1788. 
He  studied  with  Dr.  Plummer  of  Gloucester  and  prac- 
ticed there  for  many  years.  He  was  postmaster  of  Glou- 
cester in  1792. 

(Phelps  Gen.,  p.  1632). 

Pickman,  Thomas,  b.  in  Salem,  10  May,  1773;  d.  in 
Salem,  5 Jan.,  1817,  son  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Toppan)  Pickman;  mar.  (1)  1802,  Mary  Haraden,  dau. 
of  Capt.  Jonathan  Haraden  of  Salem;  (2)  1815,  Sophia 
Palmer,  dau.  of  Hon.  Joseph  Pearse  Palmer,  president  I 
of  the  Mass.  Provincial  Congress.  Harvard,  1791  and 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke.  Prac- 
ticed in  Salem. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  he  was  “undoubtedly  the  best  informed 
man  of  the  family.” 

His  daughter  Mary  Toppan  Pickman  married  Dr. 
•George  Bailey  Boring. 
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(The  Pickman  Family  of  Salem,  p.  29;  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  V,  p.  55;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  196 ; vol. 
VI,  p.  144). 

Pierce,  Daniel,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  Nov.,  1739 ; d.  25* 
Aug.,  1803;  son  of  Col.  Charles  and  Sarah  Pierce;  mar. 
1765,  Ruth  Sargent.  He  removed  from  Newbury  to  Kit- 
tery  where  he  lived  at  Spruce  Creek. 

(Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,  p.  664). 

Plumer,  Daniel  Thurston,  b.  in  Newbury,  4 May, 
1819 ; d.  4 Dec.,  1905 ; son  of  Capt.  Enoch  and  Mehitable 
(Thurston)  Plumer;  mar.  (1)  Georgiana  Colvin,  dau.  of 
Giles  and  Laura  (Churchill)  Colvin  of  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
(2)  Mary  J.  Roberts  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1840  and  attended  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1843.  He  began  practice  in  Evansville,  Indiana 
where  he  was  very  successful,  but  at  the  height  of  a prom- 
ising career  returned  to  Newbury  at  the  request  of  his 
father.  He  was  an  outstanding  classical  scholar  being  un- 
usually proficient  in  Greek  in  which  language  he  wrote 
his  Dartmouth  thesis.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Storer  Plumer  Humphreys  of  Newbury  and  Boston. 

Plummer,  David,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  March,  1695/6^ 
d.  in  Gloucester,  1748;  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Jewett)  Plummer;  mar.  (1)  1723,  Ann  Newman;  (2) 
1737,  Anna  (Baker)  Barber,  dau.  of  Jabez  Baker  and 
wid.  of  Daniel  Barber.  He  owned  one-half  of  Argilla 
Farm  in  Ipswich  and  in  1723  settled  in  Gloucester. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  428;  Plummer  Gen.,  p. 
58). 

Plummer,  Joshua,  b.  in  Gloucester,  20  Jan.,  1756; 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Gee)  Plummer  of 
Gloucester;  mar.  1777,  Olive  Lyman,  dau.  of  Rev.  Isaac 
and  Ruth  (Plummer)  Lyman  of  York,  Me. ; well-known 
physician  in  Gloucester.  His  daughter  Caroline  gave 
Plummer  Hall  in  Salem  and  also  established  the  Plummer 
Farm  School  and  the  Plummer  Professorship  of  Morals 
at  Harvard. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  543 ; vol.  II,  p.  429  ; Plum- 
mer Gen.,  p.  131). 
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Plummer,  Samuel,  b.  in  Gloucester,  24  Dec.,  1725; 
<1.  there  3 Jan.,  1778;  son  of  Dr.  David  and  Anna 
(Baker)  Plummer ; mar.  (1)  1748,  Mary  Low;  (2)  1750, 
Hannah  Moody;  (3)  1753,  Elizabeth  Gee,  dau.  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Gee;  (4)  1763,  Ann  (Stevens)  Sanders,  wid.  of 
Joseph  Sanders.  He  owned  Thatcher’s  Island. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  544;  vol.  II,  p.  429;  vol. 
Ill,  p.  244;  Plummer  Gen.,  p.  89). 

Poland,  Joseph,  b.  in  Hamilton,  1809;  d.  8 Apr., 
1857 ; per.  son  of  Nathaniel  Poland;  mar.  1844,  Emily  C. 
Phelps,  dau.  of  Dr.  Henry  and  Mary  F.  (Coffin)  Phelps 
of  Gloucester.  He  practiced  in  Wakefield  fifteen  years. 
Dartmouth,  1842.  Studied  under  Dr.  Plummer. 

(Phelps  Gen.,  p.  1662 ; Hamilton  v.  r.,  p.  18). 

Poor,  Ebenezer,  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  4 Jan.,  1758; 
d.  in  Andover,  Me.;  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Susanna  (Yar- 
num)  Poor  of  Andover,  Mass.  Practiced  in  Andover, 
Me. 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  v.  26,  p.  357.) 

Poor,  Silvanus,  b.  in  Andover,  Mass.,  7 March,  1768; 
d.  in  Andover,  Me.,  1 Nov.,  1848;  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Susanna  (Yarnum)  Poor;  mar.  1802,  Mary  Merrill,  dau. 
of  Ezekiel  and  Sarah  (Emery)  Merrill  of  Andover,  Me. 
Began  practice  in  Andover,  Mass.,  but  soon  removed  to 
Andover,  Me.,  where  he  was  a well-known  physician  for 
many  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Maine.  He 
was  the  father  of  Henry  Yarnum  Poor,  publisher  of 
Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
also  of  Hon.  John  A.  Poor  of  Portland. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  310;  Yarnum  Gen.,  p.  49; 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  v.  26,  p.  357.) 

Poore,  Daniel  Noyes,  b.  in  Newbury,  16  July,  1758; 
d.  23  Jan.,  1837 ; son  of  Benjamin  and  Judith  (Noyes) 
Poore;  m.  1796,  Lydia  Merrill,  dau.  of  John  and  Mary 
(Little)  Merrill.  Harvard,  1777.  Practiced  in  West 
Newbury.  Grandfather  of  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  of 
Indian  Hill,  West  Newbury,  well  known  journalist  and 
war  correspondent. 

(Little  Gen.  p.  65). 
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Prentiss,  Henry,  b.  in  Boston,  26  Feb.,  1798  ; d.  in 
Gloucester,  13  Oct.,  1839;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Scol- 
lay)  Prentiss,  and  g.  s.  of  Dr.  John  Scollay  of  Boston ; 
mar.  1825,  Caroline  Holt  Staniford,  dau.  of  Daniel  Stam- 
ford of  Boston.  Harvard,  1817.  Practiced  in  Gloucester. 

(Prentiss  Gen.,  p.  107 ; Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  249). 

Prescott,  Oliver,  b.  in  Groton,  4 Apr.,  1762;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  26  Sept.,  1827 ; son  of  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Lydia  (Baldwin)  Prescott  of  Groton;  m.  (1)  1791,  Ann 
Whiting,  dau.  of  Capt.  Leonard  Whiting  of  Hollis,  N.  H. ; 
(2)  Elizabeth  (Atkins)  Oliver,  wid.  of  Thomas  Oliver 
and  dau.  of  Henry  Atkins  of  Boston.  Harvard,  1783. 
Studied  under  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Boston.  He  removed  to 
Newburyport  from  Groton,  where  he  had  practiced  for 
25  years,  in  1811  and  soon  had  the  largest  practice  in 
Essex  county.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Green  streets.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  an  in- 
corporator of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newburyport. 

(History  of  Newburyport  (Currier),  vol.  I,  p.  77 ; vol. 
II,  p.  302;  Old  Newbury  (Currier),  pp.  336-7;  Prescott 
Memorial,  p.  77). 

Prince,  John,  prob.  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Frost) 
Prince;  mar.  1762,  Martha  Derby,  dau.  of  Capt.  Richard 
and  Sarah  (Hersey)  Derby  of  Salem.  He  kept  a drug- 
store near  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  streets 
which  had  as  a sign  the  head  of  Hippocrates.  He  owned 
a share  in  the  Social  Library,  was  a member  of  Town 
Committees  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  later 
was  a Royalist  and  an  addressor  of  Gen.  Gage.  He  went 
to  Halifax  in  1777  but  later  returned  to  this  country. 

(Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Phillips),  pp.  264, 
279). 

Prince,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Salem  Village  (Danvers),  20 
July,  1707 ; d.  there,  May,  1753 ; son  of  James  and  Sarah 
(Rea)  Prince;  mar.  (1)  Abigail  Rogers  of  Billerica;  (2) 
Mary  Porter,  dau.  of  Joseph  Porter.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  resident  physicians  in  Danvers,  perhaps  the  first. 
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Judge  Samuel  Holten  studied  medicine  with  him.  He 
lived  on  the  westerly  side  of  Hathorne’s  Hill  near  where 
now  stands  a grove  of  pines.  His  library  contained  many 
religious  hooks  of  his  day,  and  also  one  containing  medical 
recipes  printed  in  England  in  1670  and  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society.  He  purchased  and 
lived  in  the  John  Darling  house  from  1734. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  161;  Danvers 
Hist.  Society  Colls.,  vol.  VI,  p.  52). 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  175.) 

Prince,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Danvers,  13  Apr.,  1735;  d. 
in  Danvers,  11  Dec.,  1759 ; son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Porter)  Prince;  mar.  1754,  Lydia  Holten,  dau.  of  Sam- 
uel and  Hannah  (Gardner)  Holten,  and  sis.  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Holten  of  Danvers.  He  studied  under  his  father  and 
began  practice  in  Salem.  He  owned  a negro  boy  named 
Crismis  valued  at  £80,  a quarter  part  of  the  schooner  St. 
George  which  belonged  to  his  father  and  “physical”  books 
to  the  value  of  £15. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  198;  vol.  VI,  p.  162;  Danvers 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  229 ; Danvers  Hist,  Colls.,  vol.  VI,  p.  57). 

Proctor,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Chemlsford,  Mass.,  14  Jan., 
1768;  d.  in  Rowley,  10  Dec.,  1840;  son  of  Elijah  and 
Esther  (Adams)  Proctor  of  Chelmsford;  mar.  1802,  Anna 
Lambert,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Apphia  (Gage)  Lambert 
of  Rowley.  Began  practice  in  Rowley  in  1798. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  223 ; Rowley  v.  r.,  p.  384 ; 
Chelmsford  v.  r.,  p.  126;  Gage’s  Hist,  of  Rowley,  p.  391). 

Proctor,  Charles,  b.  in  Rowley,  4 June,  1806  ; son 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Anna  (Lambert)  Proctor  of  Row- 
ley;  mar.  (1)  1838,  Cornelia  H.  Pond,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Enoch  Pond  of  Bangor;  (2)  1849,  Mary  A.  (Hallett) 
Dole,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Sally  Hallett.  He  practiced  in 
Rowley. 

(Rowley  v.  r.,  pp.  181-384;  Gage’s  Hist,  of  Rowley,, 
p.  391;  Hewbury  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  147). 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  God  From  the  West.  A Biography  of  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward.  American  Soldier  of  Fortune  honored 
in  China  for  almost  a century  and  forgotten  at  home. 
By  Hallett  Abend.  1947.  304  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. : Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.  Price, 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Abend  has  succeeded  in  writing  an  accurate  and  appre- 
ciative biography  of  Salem’s  famous  leader  of  the  Ever  Vic- 
torious Army  in  China,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese,  during  the  war,  twice  destroyed  his  manuscript. 
As  is  well  known,  Ward  put  down  the  bloody  Taiping  Re- 
bellion and  finished  his  career  as  a god,  enshrined  by  the 
grateful  Chinese.  The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  im- 
perial Britain  put  "Chinese”  Gordon  to  take  the  place  of 
Ward  after  the  latter’s  death.  Gordon  became  one  of  the 
most  lionized  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century  British  his- 
tory, but  he  was  merely  a captain  who  stepped  into  the  larger 
boots  of  Frederick  Ward.  Ward  did  the  real  job  and  Gordon 
cashed  in  on  the  results.  By  an  interesting  coincidence  which 
Mr.  Abend  notes,  the  British  eulogizers  of  "Chinese”  Gordon 
never  found  time  and  space  to  mention  Ward.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  of  fair  play,  that  the  author  has  brought  out  a biogra- 
phy which  ranks  second  to  none  for  the  year.  Not  only  does 
it  give  full  credit  to  Ward’s  ability,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  enlightening  as  a background  for  contemporary 
China’s  plight.  The  story  of  this  forgotten  military  genius 
is  a tale  of  unbelieveable  vigor  and  color.  Mr.  Abend,  as 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  spent  many 
years  in  China  and  was  able  to  obtain  much  first-hand  knowl- 
edge from  documents  in  the  Orient.  Strongly  recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

The  Puritan  Oligarchy.  The  Founding  of  American 
Civilization.  By  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker.  1947, 
359  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.  Price  $5.00. 

Following  Dr.  Wertenbaker’s  two  earlier  books  on  The 
Founding  of  American  Civilization , The  Old  South  and  The 
Middle  Colonies,  this  volume  is  a study  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Bible  State.  It  traces  the  origins  of  this  State  in  England, 
follows  it  to  America,  describes  its  chief  features — the  close 
relationship  of  church  and  government,  the  stern  moral  code, 
the  expression  of  the  Puritan  spirit  in  architecture,  litera- 
ture, music  and  education — and  then  turns  to  the  forces  of 
disintegration — the  development  of  commerce,  the  shift  from 
the  agricultural  village  to  the  farm,  the  growth  of  rational- 
ism, the  failure  to  exclude  religious  “error,”  the  loss  of  poli- 
tical autonomy.  The  early  chapters  deal  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Massachusetts  houses,  as  developed  from  those  of 
East  Anglia,  and  among  the  twenty  or  more  illustrations  are 
several  from  Essex  County,  especially  Salem,  Ipswich,  and 
Topsfield.  The  author  selected  Massachusetts  because  it 
affords  the  best  study  of  the  Puritan  experiments.  This  book 
has  been  recognized  as  the  definitive  work  on  this  subject. 
The  author  has  been  professor  of  history  at  Princeton,  ex- 
change professor  at  Oxford  and  at  other  foreign  universities. 
He  is  a Yirginian  by  birth.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  Handbook  of  Old  American  Toys.  By  Louis  H. 
Hertz.  1947.  119  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Wethersfield, 
Conn. : Mark  Habor  & Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  little  book  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  early  American  toys. 
The  author  is  a recognized  authority  on  this  subject  and  as 
the  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  it  will  answer  most  of  the 
questions  generally  asked.  Toy  collecting  is  fast  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  antiques  business.  Every  library 
and  collector  will  make  this  a “must”.  Over  five  hundred 
toys  are  illustrated. 

Wiring  a Continent.  The  History  of  the  Telegraph  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  1832-1866.  By  Robert 
Luther  Thompson.  1947.  544  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press. 
Price,  $7.50. 

This  volume  presents  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
telegraph  industry  in  the  United  States  from  the  time  when 
the  middle-aged  artist,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  conceived  the 
basic  idea  of  telegraphy  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  the 
nation's  first  great  industrial  monopoly  in  1866.  The  author 
has  presented  in  dramatic  sequence  Morse's  early  struggle 
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to  perfect  his  invention  and  have  it  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment; the  ultimate  necessity  of  turning  to  private  capital 
for  funds;  the  period  of  mad  speculation  and  ruinous  com- 
petition in  the  telegraph  industry;  and  the  irresistible  trend 
toward  monopoly  culminating  in  a corporate  giant,  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  book  is  significant  not 
alone  for  telling  the  story  of  the  Western  Union  or  for  pre- 
senting the  history  of  an  industry,  but  also  for  providing  an 
understanding  of  the  general  pattern  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  thoroughly  docu- 
mented, with  an  appendix,  bibliography,  and  a full  index. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  industrial  histories.  Strongly 
recommended. 

The  Morton  Family  Tree.  By  John  N.  Morton.  1947, 
125  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Sold  by  the  author,  at  1110 
West  Florida  Street,  Springfield,  Missouri.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  is  a record  of  a family  whose  roots  go  back  to  many 
New  England  towns,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all  of  the 
name.  A great  deal  of  research  has  been  made  by  the  author, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  England.  There  are  many 
illustrations  of  members  of  the  family  and  a good  index  is 
provided. 

Yankee  Pasha.  The  Adventure  of  Jason  Starbuck.  By 
Edison  Marshall.  1947.  439  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New 

York : Farrar,  Straus  and  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  a novel,  depicting  the  long  hunt  of  Jason  Starbuck 
who  came  from  the  Adirondack  region  to  Salem,  fell  in  love 
with  Roxana  Reil,  half  Breton  and  half  Puritan.  The  tale  is 
full  of  romance  in  the  modern  manner. 


Sancho  of  the  Long,  Long  Horns.  By  Allan  R.  Bosworth. 
1947.  106  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a publication  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild.  It  is 
a wholesome  story,  which  will  appeal  to  boys  who  are  in- 
terested in  western  ranching,  and  is  strongly  recommended 
to  all  libraries.  The  author  is  a Texan  who  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly. 
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The  First  Frontier.  By  R.  Y.  Coleman.  1948.  458  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price,  $3.75. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who  was  the  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  American  History,  has  given  us  an 
easy-reading,  well-balanced  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 
American  nation.  It  has  a light  touch  but  is  a sound  refer- 
ence work.  It  covers  the  seventeenth  century  and  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrations.  There  are  seventeen  maps,  and 
the  eighty-three  illustrations  are  from  authentic  contemp- 
orary sources.  There  is  a thirty-two  page  bibliography,  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-one  citations  to  standard 
sources  support  the  text.  A fifteen  page  index  provides 
ready  access  to  every  fact.  As  might  be  expected  from  Scrib- 
ner’s Mr.  Coleman,  the  hook  is  handsome,  both  as  to  bind- 
ing and  typography.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Old  China  Hands  and  The  Foreign  Office.  By  Nathan 
A.  Pelcovits.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1948,  349  pp.  octavo, 
cloth.  New  York:  King’s  Crown  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

For  more  than  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain 
dominated  China’s  trade  and  exercised  paramount  political 
influence  at  Peking.  The  question  as  to  why  Britain  did  not 
convert  China  into  another  India  is  answered  by  the  author. 
Tapping  hitherto  neglected  sources — particularly  the  minute 
books  and  correspondence  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness houses — the  author  presents  evidence  to  challenge  the 
long-accepted  theory  that  British  merchants  and  diplomats 
saw  eye  to  eye  on  the  promotion  of  British  interests  in  China. 
This  book  discovers  the  clue  to  policy  (and  to  Britain’s 
failure  to  Indianize  the  Manchu  Empire)  in  a repeated  con- 
flict between  Britain’s  business  adventurers,  the  Old  China 
Hands,  and  official  policy-makers  about  the  prospects  of  the 
China  Trade  and  the  reality  of  the  Western  dream  that  China 
could  provide  400  million  customers  for  the  looms  of  Lanca- 
shire. This  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Old  China  Hands  in 
their  debate  with  the  Foreign  Office  shows  how  the  British 
early  decided  not  to  play  the  same  role  that  they  had  played 
in  India.  The  author  is  a Lithuanian,  reared  in  Ohio,  with 
a cosmopolitan  background,  a Fellow  of  Columbia  University, 
and  a World  War  II  veteran.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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THE  CANTON  LETTERS,  1839-1841 
of 

WILLIAM  HENRY  LOW 

With  introduction  and  notes  by 
James  Duncan  Phillips 


This  collection  of  letters  is  interesting  because  it  covers 
the  complete  experience  of  a young  American  sent  out  to 
Canton  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  learn 
the  intricacies  of  the  China  trade  and  make  a fortune  if 
he  could.  They  cover  the  period  of  the  “Opium  War,”  so 
called,  when  the  Chinese  apparently  made  a sincere  but 
very  tactless  attempt  to  stop  the  opium  trade  which  was 
becoming  a menace  to  China.  The  opium  was  brought  to 
China  m foreign  ships,  mostly  British.  The  American 
share  was  probably  not  over  3%  but  that  was  because 
their  only  source  of  supply  was  Smyrna  which  was  a long 
way  off  while  the  British  procured  theirs  in  India, 
theoretically  the  importation  was  forbidden  so  the  for- 
eign ships  sold  it  on  board  to  Chinese  tvho  did  the  smug- 
gling but  the  process  was  well-known  to  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials and  they  were  well  paid  for  immunity.  Only  one 
American  firm,  the  Olyphants,  abstained  from  the  trade, 
there  had  been  sporadic  attempts  by  the  Chinese  to  stop  it 
but  no  sincere  effort. 

In  March,  1839,  one  Lin,  named  by  the  Emperor  as 
Ummissioner  to  suppress  the  trade,  arrived  in  Canton. 
Within  a week  he  issued  an  edict  demanding  the  surren- 
der of  all  opium  held  by  foreign  traders  and  a bond  guar- 
1 Dulles : Old  China  Trade,  p.  148. 
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anteeing  they  would  import  no  more,  or  all  trade  would 
stop  and  the  foreigners  would  he  driven  away.  The  for- 
eign residents  refused  to  comply.  At  once  all  Chinese 
who  had  done  work  in  the  factories  were  withdrawn, 
troops  surrounded  the  European  concession  and  war  junks 
patrolled  the  water  front,  while  the  Hong  merchants  who 
ordinarily  conducted  all  affairs  with  foreigners  were 
loaded  with  chains  and  threatened  with  execution  if  they 
could  not  persuade  the  foreigners  to  comply.  The  foreign 
traders  were  not  yet  alarmed  hut  Charles  Elliot,  the 
British  Superintendent  of  Trade,  was  and  justifiably  so, 
and  agreed  to  surrender  the  opium.  As  many  as  20,280 
casks  were  delivered  up,  of  which  only  1540  were  from 
the  Americans  and  even  those  had  been  held  for  English 
Account.  Lin  promptly  destroyed  all  the  opium  and 
raised  the  siege2  but  Elliot  charged  the  value  of  the  opium 
(over  $1,000,000)  up  to  the  Chinese  and  ordered  all 
British  merchants  to  leave  Canton.  Peter  Snow,  the 
American  consul,  was  ready  to  promise  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  cease  any  opium  traffic  but  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bond  Commissioner  Lin  required 
and  urged  the  Americans  to  leave  Canton  though  he  had 
no  power  to  make  them  do  so.  Lin  presented  a modified 
bond  and  in  reply  to  the  British  plea  for  foreign  solidar- 
ity, Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes  replied  for  Russell  & Co.  that  he 
ahad  not  come  to  China  for  health  nor  pleasure”  and  that 
he  would  stay  as  long  as  he  could  sell  “a  yard  of  goods 
or  buy  a pound  of  tea.”3 

Here  it  is  well  to  notice  the  geography  of  Canton.  The 
city  is  up  Canton  river  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  Hear  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  south 
side  was  the  island  of  Macao,  a prosperous  Portuguese 
colony  which  was  as  far  as  any  European  woman  could 
penetrate  into  China.  On  the  north  side  was  the  then 
rather  deserted  island  of  Hong  Kong.  It  was  to  the  ships 
on  the  anchorage  near  there  that  the  British  merchants 
retired  and  the  establishment  of  that  great  city  was  due 
to  this  war. 

Ocean  going  ships  could  ordinarily  proceed  up  the  river 

2 Annual  Register  for  1840,  p.  246;. 

3 R.  B.  Forbes : Reminiscences,  p.  149. 
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to  unload  as  far  as  Whampoa,  a short  distance  below  Can- 
ton. The  river  was  defended  by  antiquated  forts  and 
many  formalities  were  required  before  ships  could  pass 
up.  Now  the  British  were  not  allowed  in  the  river  at  all 
while  the  Americans  were.  British  ships  were  arriving 
every  day  with  full  cargoes  for  there  had  been  no  time 
to  communicate  with  England  and  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened. English  cargoes  were  transferred  to  American 
bottoms  and  the  Americans  got  more  for  freighting  them 
up  the  river  the  ninety  miles  from  Hong  Kong  to  Wham- 
poa, than  they  did  for  bringing  cargoes  all  the  way  from 
the  United  States.4  Prices  of  foreign  goods  rose,  prices 
of  tea  fell  and  it  was  a very  profitable  period  for  all  con- 
cerned except  the  Chinese.  This  was  the  situation  when 
young  Low  reached  China.  Moreover  the  opium  trade 
went  on  in  Chinese  junks  up  along  the  coast  eastward  of 
Hong  Kong  but  Americans  took  no  part  in  that. 

“Incidents”  were  of  course  bound  to  occur,  and  did. 
Finally  twenty-nine  war  junks  attacked  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet  at  Hong  Kong  and  were  beaten  off  by  two 
British  sloops-of-war  with  heavy  loss.5  Finally  a British 
fleet  of  sixteen  ships  arrived  with  4500  troops  and  Canton 
was  blockaded.  China  compromised,  agreed  to  open  Can- 
ton, cede  Hong  Kong  to  England  and  pay  an  indemnity  of 
six  million  dollars.  This  was  merely  a temporary  make- 
shift not  satisfactory  to  Peking.  The  Emperor  sent  troops 
to  Canton  but  the  British  captured  the  Bogue  forts  and 
a general  engagement  was  fought  right  off  the  factories 
at  Canton  in  May,  1841.  This  was  the  fighting  that 
caused  the  entire  upset  of  trade  and  the  return  of  young 
Low  to  America. 

All  this  incidentally  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Tai- 
ping  rebellion  in  which  the  Salem  General,  Frederick 
Townsend  Ward  developed  the  “Ever  Victorious”  Army 
which  on  his  death  came  into  the  hands  of  General 
(“Chinese”)  Gordon.  The  latter  in  the  west  got  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  episode  while  the  Chinese  with  more 
accurate  knowledge  made  Ward  the  Buddhist  equivalent 

4 Dulles  : Old  China  Trade,  p.  159. 

5 British  Annual  Register  for  1840,  p.  250. 
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of  a saint  and  his  elaborate  tomb  a shrine  forever.6  All 
this,  however,  was  some  twenty  years  after  these  letters 
were  written. 

William  Henry  Low  was  born  on  Hornian  Street7  in 
Salem  probably  in  a house  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
corner  of  Crombie  Street.  His  father  was  Seth  Low,  a 
son  of  David  Low  born  in  Chebacco  Parish  in  Ipswich 
(now  Essex),  who  manned  Hannah  Haskell  of  Gloucester. 
She  lived  in  the  lovely  old  house  on  Lincoln  Street  in 
West  Gloucester  now  so  beautifully  maintained  by  Mr. 
Albert  Atkins,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  and  his  charm- 
ing wife.  William  Henry  was  the  sixth  child  and  the 
fourth  son  of  Seth.8  His  mother  was  Mary  Porter  of 
Topsfield.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Porter  and 
Ruth  Allen9  whose  father  Edward  Allen  came  from  Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed.  This  Ruth  was  married  in  Salem  in 
178510  but  her  children  were  not  born  there.  Her  hus- 
band was  lost  at  sea  in  1792  and  she  had  come  back  to 
Salem  as  a widow  and  was  a member  of  the  East  Church. 

Just  the  direct  genealogy  is  enough  to  introduce 
Haskells,  Porters  and  Allens  into  the  story  and  as  William 
Henry’s  father’s  and  mother’s  sisters  had  married,  many 
other  names  in  the  immediate  family  come  in.  He  was 
also  apparently  a sociable  young  gentleman  with  many 
lady  friends,  who  were  not  connected  with  the  family  but 
several  of  whom  he  hoped  might  be. 

Most  of  the  letters  are  to  his  father  but  others  are  to 
his  grandmother,  to  his  younger  brother  Josiah  and  to 
his  sister  Harriet  already  Mrs.  Hillard.  He  writes  en- 
tertainingly and  his  letters  must,  have  been  received  with 
much  pleasure.  The  first  letter  gives  an  unusually  good 
picture  of  a voyage  in  those  days.  It  took  them  113  days 
to  reach  Anger  Roads  beyond  Java  Head.  That  was  a 

6 C.  W.  Upham : Memoir,  G.  A.  Ward,  E.  I.  H.  C.,  vii,  50 ; 
E.  S.  Rantoul:  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XLIV, 
1-49,  360-370.  Quotes  many  authorities. 

7 Bentley,  iv.  310,  see  also  575,  for  an  account  of  Hannah 
Low. 

8 Salem  Vital  Records,  i,  530,  531.  See  also  manuscript 
genealogy  of  the  Low  Family  by  A.  Low  Moffat  at  the  Essex 
Institute. 

9 Ibid  : iv,  211. 

10  Ibid  : iii,  49. 
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slow  voyage.  Without  a stop  anywhere  and  with  much 
rough  weather  it  must  have  been  a test  on  the  tempers  of 
the  passengers  to  be  cooped  up  for  almost  four  months 
with  food  which,  though  wholesome,  could  not  have  been 
inviting. 

After  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  their  course 
carried  them  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  till  they 
reached  the  desolate  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul’s  Islands 
at  about  the  seventy-eighth  meridian,  where  they  turned 
north  for  the  straits  of  Sunda.  This  great  circle  course 
was  shorter  but  cold  and  extremely  rough.  Moreover,  this 
was  winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere  which  did  not 
make  it  more  comfortable. 

They  reached  Macao  late  in  September,  140  days  from 
Hew  York  and  young  Low  was  soon  sent  to  Canton.  This 
was  during  the  period  that  the  British  were  excluded  from 
trade  and  things  were  intensely  busy.  After  six  months 
of  active  work  he  had  to  flee  the  city  just  as  the  British 
prepared  to  storm  it.  He  just  escaped,  as  those  who  left 
a day  later  had  a very  bad  time.  Trade  was  so  disrupted 
that  he  decided  to  leave  less  than  two  years  after  he 
arrived.  He  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  a business 
way  but  perhaps  his  letter  to  Miss  Bedell  is  the  real  ex- 
planation of  his  desire  to  come  home. 

The  first  of  the  Low  family  to  go  to  China  from  Salem 
was  David  Low,  the  grandfather  of  the  letter  writer ; next 
went  William  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  who  became  the 
head  of  Russell  & Co.  for  a time;11  then  Abiel  Abbot, 
the  older  brother  of  the  writer;  then  the  writer,  William 
Henry,  and  finally  his  younger  brother,  Edward  Allen. 
All  of  these  Lows  were  bom  in  Salem  except  the  first 
David,  so  the  Low’s  China  trade  was  really  a Salem  men’s 
undertaking. 

In  order  to  understand  the  frequent  allusions  to  Salem 
people  in  the  letters  and  also  to  understand  how  the  letter 
writer  was  related  to  so  many  persons,  a list  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers  is  given 
as  well  as  a list  of  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  from  a 
typewritten  genealogy  by  Abbot  Low  Moffat  at  the  Essex 
Institute. 

11  W.  C.  Hunter:  Bits  of  Old  China,  p.  269. 
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Children  of  David  Low  and  Hannah  Haskell,  paternal 
grandparents  of  William  Henry  Low,  the  letter  writer: 
David,  b.  1779;  m.  Lydia  Eames. 

Seth,  b.  1782;  m.  Mary  Porter  of  Topsfield,  father  of 
William  Henry  the  letter  writer. 

Abigail,  b.  1784;  d.  1872;  m.  (1)  Charles  Ranlet,  (2) 
Samuel  Davis. 

Hannah,  b.  1786;  m.  Washington  Eaton. 

Jonathan,  b.  1789  ; d.  1865  (changed  his  name  to  James 
Willis  Low) ; m.  Hannah  Babson,  (2)  Ellen  O. 
Richardson. 

Daniel,  b.  1792;  m.  Alice  Orne,  (2)  Evelina  E.  B. 
Tilden. 

William  Henry  (the  elder),  b.  1795;  d.  1834;  m.  Abi- 
gail Knapp. 


Children  of  Thomas  Porter  and  Ruth  Allen,  maternal 
grandparents  of  William  Henry  Low,  the  letter  writer. 
Thomas  Porter  was  a coastwise  mariner  and  was  lost  at 
sea  on  a voyage  to  Baltimore  in  1792. 12  Ruth  Allen  Por- 
ter’s sister  Alice  had  married  Captain  Josiah  Orne,  and 
her  sister  Sarah,  Stephen  Webb. 

Mary  Porter,  b.  1787 ; m.  Seth  Low. 

Edward  Allen  Porter,  b.  1788 ; d.  1819,  not  married. 

Thomas  Porter,  b.  1790;  d.  1818. 

Elijah  Porter,  b.  1792. 


Children  of  Seth  Low  and  Mary  Porter,  the  parents  of 
William  Henry  Low,  the  letter  writer.  Seth  Low  lived 
on  Korman  Street  in  Salem  in  1815,  and  moved  to  Kew 
York  about  1822  establishing  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Mary  Ann,  b.  1808 ; d.  1851 ; m.  George  Archer. 
Harriet,  b.  1809 ; d.  1859 ; m.  John  Hillard. 

Abiel  Abbot,  b.  1811;  d.  1893;  m.  (1)  Ellen  A.  Dow, 
(2)  Anne  Bedell  Low,  widow  of  W.  H.  Low,  2nd. 
Seth  Haskell,  b.  1812  ; d.  1857 ; m.  Rebecca  A.  Cutler. 
Edward  Porter,  b.  1814;  d.  1815. 

William  Henry,  b.  1816;  d.  1845;  m.  Anne  Davidson 
Bedell. 

12  There  seems  to  be  no  mention  of  this  in  the  Salem 
Gazette  Marine  News. 
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Edward  Allen,  b.  1817 ; d.  1898 ; m.  Lucy  E.  Haskell. 

Francis,  b.  1819;  d.  1836. 

Josiah  Orne,  b.  1821;  d.  1895  ; m.  Martha  E.  Mills. 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  1822;  d.  1863;  m.  Edward  H.  R. 
Lyman. 

Charles  Porter,  b.  1824;  d.  1913;  m.  Sarah  Maria 
Tucker. 

Ellen  Porter,  b.  1827 ; d.  1898 ; m.  Ethelbert  Smith 
Mills. 

The  above  list  was  checked  with  the  Salem  Vital  Rec- 
ords as  far  as  possible  and  Edward  Porter  added. 

Most  of  these  family  connections  were  either  established 
or  in  the  process  of  being  by  1840  and  practically  all  the 
names  mentioned  are  those  of  aunts,  uncles  or  brothers 
or  sisters-in-law.  It  was  a very  wide  family  connection 
and  the  earlier  generation  reached  into  many  Salem  fami- 
lies. 


The  following  vessels  are  mentioned,  many  are  doubt- 
less British,  some  country  vessels  from  India  and  many 
American  scattered  through  all  the  ports  from  Hew  Eng- 
land southward. 

The  exact  identification  of  them  has  proved  difficult 
but  the  prevalence  of  old  Salem  names  among  the  cap- 
tains mentioned  is  striking.  Hothing  could  smack  of 
Essex  County  more  than  Endieott,  Kinsman,  Lovett, 
Story,  Benson  and  Hallett.  Almost  all  the  vessels  men- 
tioned were  coming  from  or  going  to  America. 


Albion,  Capt.  Lovett  H.  T.  Ship  Low  sailed  to  China  on. 
Ann  McKim,  bound  for  U.  S.  A. 

Apthorpe,  bound  for  Hew  York. 

Asia,  going  to  U.  S.  A. 

Charles  Grant,  going  to  H.  Y. 

Chesapeake,  local  trader. 

Courier,  from  H.  Y. 

Cynthia,  bound  for  H.  Y. 

Delhi,  going  to  U.  S.  A. 
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Eben  Preble,  Capt.  Crocker,  for  1ST.  Y. 

Emma,  probably  Mr.  Hunter’s  sailboat. 

Gilpin,  American  Brig. 

Huntress,  Capt.  Lovett,  owned  by  Olyphant  & Co. 

Island  Queen,  British  Clipper. 

Lehigh,  for  N.  Y. 

Levant,  arr.  from  N.  Y.  owned  by  T.  H.  Perkins  of 
Boston. 

Lima,  Capt.  Endicott. 

Lintin,  local  trader. 

London,  going  to  IJ.  S.  A. 

Lotus,  going  to  H.  S.  A. 

Lucania,  Capt.  Hallett  from  Liverpool. 

Lyon,  from  Providence,  R.  I. 

Morea,  Capt.  Weston. 

Morrison,  Capt.  Benson. 

Nantasket,  for  N.  Y. 

Narraganset,  Capt.  Crocker,  the  ship  William  H.  Low 
came  home  on. 

Navigator,  for  N.  Y.  belonged  to  Neal  & Co.  of  Salem. 
Niantic,  belonged  to  Griswolds  of  N.  Y.,  R.  B.  Forbes 
brought  her  home. 

Oneida,  for  N.  Y. 

Osage  “very  handsome  ship.” 

Panama,  Capt.  Berry,  American  ship. 

Providence,  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

Rose,  brig,  an  opium  clipper. 

St.  Paul,  belonged  to  S.  C.  Phillips  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Samar ang,  going  to  IJ.  S.  A. 

Talbot,  Capt.  Story,  1400  tons. 

Thomas  Coutts,  British  ship. 

Trenton,  for  N.  Y. 

Two  Brothers,  for  Falmouth,  Mass.  Probably  the  Salem 
vessel  built  in  1816  for  the  Forresters  and  sold  to  the 
Greens  of  New  Bedford  in  1831  and  owned  till  1864. 
Valparaiso,  going  to  H.  S.  A. 

Venice,  going  to  IJ.  S.  A. 

Zenobia,  Capt.  Kinsman  (of  Salem),  A.  A.  Low  returned 
on  her. 
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Letters  of  William  Henry  Low 
June  14,  1839 — October  3,  1841 
(From  the  private  collection  of  Low  Family  letters 
in  the  possession  of  Elma  Loines  of  Bolton  Landing, 

H.  Y.,  some  of  which  will  appear  later  in  her  book 
‘China  Trade  Post-Bag  of  the  Low  Family  of  Salem.5) 

Long.  21  .40'  .45"  W.  Lat.  4.48  H. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Seth  Low  On  board  Ship  Albion  at  Sea 
and  the  inmates  of  40  Concord  St  June  14,  1839. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Dear  Father  & Mother  & all 

As  our  vessel  has  arrived  to  within  a couple  of  days  of 
the  equator,  I thought  I would  commence  writing  a letter 
so  as  to  have  it  ready  in  case  we  should  meet  a ship  home- 
ward  bound  as  the  Captain  says  it  is  often  the  case  just 
the  other  side  of  the  Equator.  To  begin,  we  left  Sandy 
Hook  with  a tremendous  squall  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  Mr.  F.  Dow13  and  Mr.  Gillespie  bid  us  good  by,  as 
we  had  to  come  to  anchor  there  from  the  wind’s  dying 
away — the  squall  came  up  at  about  5 in  the  evening,  and 
just  had  time  to  get  the  anchor  off  the  bottom,  when  it 
came  on  to  blow  like  sixty,  we  let  the  anchor  hang  just 
as  it  was  till  the  sails  were  trimmed,  and  then  took  it  in, 
the  Captain  has  since  told  me  that  if  it  had  not  been 
hard  bottom,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  lost  our 
anchor.  For  the  first  14  days  out  we  experienced  heavy 
gales  from  all  points  of  the  Compass,  and  for  3 weeks 
we  had  not  more  than  one  days  fair  wind,  so  that  it  was 
bout  ship  every  once  in  a while.  I was  sick  for  one  day 
only,  although  I only  vomited  twice,  I must  say  it  was 
the  most  miserable  day  I ever  spent.  I suppose  it  was 
the  worse  for  me  for  not  vomiting,  and  I have  since  been 
sick  one  day,  and  then  threw  off  a couple  of  quarts  of  bile 
— this  is  all  the  sickness  I have  had.  The  Doctor  was 
sick  2 or  3 days.  Mr.  Boyd  it  had  a medicinal  effect 
upon,  operating  like  Castor  Oil,  the  Boys  and  some  of  the 
sailors  were  sicker  than  any  of  the  passengers,  for  the  first 
8 days  out,  it  was  impossible  to  read,  write  or  do  anything 
else,  the  vessell  rolled  and  pitched  about  so,  all  we  could 
13  Probably  a brother  of  Ellen  Dow,  Abbot  Low’s  first  wife. 
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do  was  to  hold  on  and  keep  on  our  legs.  I came  very  near 
having  my  brains  dashed  out  one  day,  I was  standing  on 
the  quarter  deck,  say  about  the  middle,  when  a sea  struck 
the  ship,  and  started  me  a running  with  such  force  that 
I could  not  stop  my  headway  and  went  smack  against  the 
monkey  rail.  I broke  the  fall  a great  deal  by  putting  up 
my  hands,  but  got  a blow  on  the  face  just  above  the  cheek 
bone  which  left  a black  and  blue  spot  for  several  days. 
I never  saw  such  a time,  it  was  regular  hard  fighting  to 
get  anything  to  eat,  the  dishes  were  cutting  such  capers, 
it  was  first  a grab  for  a mouthful  and  then  hold  on  to  a 
dish.  Sometimes  I found  myself  on  the  floor  from  my 
chair  upsetting,  but  we  generally  had  two  chairs  one  to 
sit  in  and  the  other  to  keep  us  braced  up — it  made  me 
think  of  Grandmother  at  breakfast  table,  when  she  used 
to  say  “William  don’t  let  your  coffee  stand  still  there”' 
for  there  was  no  stand  still  to  it  here,  wedder  or  no — for 
a full  account  of  these  little  things,  I refer  to  my  journal, 
the  4th  of  J une  we  took  the  ET.  E.  trades,  and  for  8 days 
had  beautiful  weather,  and  scud  along  at  the  rate  of  8 or 
9 knots  an  hour — for  3 days  past  experienced  light  vari- 
able winds  or  calm  with  large  quantities  of  rain,  and  some 
thunder  and  lightning,  expect  every  hour  to  take  the 
South  East  trades.  We  caught  a porpoise  the  other  night 
about  Eleven  O.  Clock.  Mr.  Boyd  and  myself  happened 
to  be  up,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  haul  him  in, 
the  harpoon  went  right  through  him,  but  for  all  that  he 
kicked  around  like  a french  dancing  master  for  a time, 
the  next  morning  we  had  his  liver  for  breakfast,  it  tastes 
somewhat  like  pigs  liver  and  is  very  good;  the  meat  is 
quite  tender,  and  will  keep  a long  time,  and  the  longer 
you  keep  it  the  blacker  and  tenderer  it  grows,  the  3rd  day 
it  came  on  the  table,  it  was  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  say  about  3.  O.  Clock  it  came  on  to 
rain  in  torrents,  and  I was  standing  at  the  door,  when  Dr. 
D.  says  they  have  caught  two  fish,  called  albicores,14  (Mr 
Gillespie  caught  the  first  one  day  before  yesterday  measg. 
4 feet  2 in  in  length  and  2 feet  around).  I immediately 

14  The  tunny  or  some  related  fish,  like  the  bonito,  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 
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pulled  off  shoes,  and  stockings  and  put  on  my  fire  coat,, 
and  ran  forward — I will  explain  how  they  catch  them  be- 
fore I go  any  further.  They  have  a strong  line,  with  two 
strong  hooks  fastened  together,  and  baited  with  a piece 
of  pork  or  flying  fish — this  line  is  taken  out  on  the  end 
of  the  bowsprit  by  the  person  who  intends  to  fish,  and 
kept  jerking  about  in  the  water  till  the  fish  sees  it,  and 
makes  a spring  and  takes  the  hook,  well  to  go  on,  the 
Cook,  Steward  and  myself  were  out  fishing — and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  3 good  ones,  besides  the  two  they 
caught  before  I came  out.  I helped  fasten  them  by  the' 
tail  and  the  head  so  as  they  could  pull  them  on  board,  the 
steward  said  I was  as  handy  as  a pocket  in  a shirt,  after 
we  had  been  out  there  about  an  hour  and  a half  the  cook 
and  steward  had  to  go  in  to  get  tea,  so  I thought  I would’ 
try  my  luck  for  all  there  saying  that  I should  be  pulled 
overboard,  all  this  time  it  rained  like  fury — I fished  away 
for  half  an  hour,  and  was  just  about  to  give  up  in  despair- 
when  a fellow  seized  the  hook  and  ran  with  the  line,  but 
I soon  brought  him  to,  and  kept  playing  him,  in  order  to 
drown  him;  in  the  meantime  I called  out  “on  deck,  on 
deck.”  One  of  the  men,  by  the  time  I had  his  strength- 
pretty  well  exhausted  was  out  to  my  assistance,  and  we 
soon  hauled  him  up  and  sent  him  on  board — in  a few  sec- 
onds after  I caught  another — it  is  like  driving  a hard 
mouth  horse,  to  hold  one  of  these  chaps,  when  I came  in 
I was  as  wet  as  a drowned  rat,  but  the  Steward  says  that 
I can  say  what  very  few  passengers  between  here  and  Can- 
ton can  say  “viz  that  they  have  caught  2 albicores”  as 
they  are  very  difficult  to  catch — this  is  very  good,  tastes 
something  like  cod,  only  rather  drier.  . . . Yesterday  I 
saw  a large  ship  astern  of  us,  steering  same  course,  lost 
sight  of  her  again  today  ....  My  time  has  so  far  passed 
very  agreably.  I have  made  it  a rule  to  keep  myself  em- 
ployed some  way  or  other  all  the  time,  I have  read  a: 
great  deal  and  studied  and  wrote  french.  We  have  books 
enough  of  all  kinds  to  form  a library  among  us,  so  there 
is  no  excuse  for  not  reading.  Our  Amusements  consist 
of  dominos,  Backgammon  and  checkers — I am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  officers  and  passengers,  the  Captain  has^ 
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been  almost  everywhere  and  of  course  has  obtained  a great 
deal  of  information — and  is  always  in  good  humour,  talka- 
tive, I have  not  seen  him  out  of  humour  once,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie15  is  a nice  man.  Mr.  Boyd  and  myself,  almost 
■every  other  night  keep  him  company  in  his  watch  on  deck 
from  8 to  12.  I would  just  mention  now  for  the  benefit 
of  Charles,16  how  the  boys  like  the  sea.  they  thought 
before  they  started  that  there  could  be  no  better  fun  than 
to  go  to  sea ; but  before  they  were  out  3 days,  they  were  all 
sea  sick  and  sick  of  the  sea.  one  of  them  came  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  told  him  he  was  tired  of  it,  the  Captain  asked 
him  if  he  should  throw  him  overboard,  and  reminded  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  told  him  he  would  not  like  it  be- 
fore he  started,  he  now  wanted  to  be  taken  passenger,  but 
it  was  no  go.  so  if  Charles  wants  to,  let  him  go  one  voy- 
age, I think  that  will  cure  him.  the  first  voyage  they 
have  to  feed  the  pigs  and  fowls,  clean  the  gemmans  boots, 
and  all  the  odd  jobs.  I have  remarked  upon  the  subject 
in  my  journal — day  before  yesterday  being  the  12th  of 
June  I opened  the  Box  of  Gingerbread  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  Marriage  of  Aunt  Low17  and  Mr.  C.  give  my 
best  love  to  them  both,  and  wish  them  a great  deal  of  hap- 
piness and  let  Sarah  kiss  Mrs.  C.  for  me  and  tell  her  I 
drank  to  her  and  her  husband’s  health  in  a good  rich  glass 
of  Porter,  the  gingerbread  was  pronounced  very  good, 
only  rather  too  much  ginger  for  the  Captains  use. — I have 
written  this  letter  down  hill,  but  you  must  remember  I 
am  writing  at  Sea,  which  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  writing 
on  land. — Long.  24°  .0'  .30"  W.  Lat  1.  36  N.  We  have 
had  the  trades  (S.E.)  for  a couple  of  days  and  are  getting 
-along  in  fine  style  again,  which  is  quite  refreshing  after 
laying  with  the  sails  clapping  against  the  mast  for  3 days, 
have  seen  nothing  for  this  last  2 or  3 days,  in  the  way  of 
ships  or  fish,  but  have  had  delightful  weather,  fine  moon 
last  night,  and  the  stars  shining  so  bright  as  dear  V Oman's 
.eye — if  this  breeze  continues  I shall  probably  have  some- 
thing to  write  about  on  Neptune  coming  on  board  as  we 
•■cross  the  line. 

15  First  mate  of  the  ship. 

16  Charles  Porter  Low,  b.  1824. 

1.T  Abigail  Knapp  Low,  widow  of  W.  H.  Low,  Senior. 
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June  19,  41  days  out 

Crossed  the  Equator  at  about  12.  O.  Clock  this  day  nr 
Longitude  25°.  5'  .45"  W.  and  Lat.  00.  11  miles  south. 

I do  not  think  the  sailors  know  it  yet.  I forgot  to  men- 
tion till  now  that  Captain  Lovett  was  the  Captain  of  the 
Jeanette,18  the  first  vessell  that  went  up  to  Grand  Gulf, 
he  very  often  speaks  of  it,  telling  about  the  grand  dinner' 
they  gave  him,  etc.  tell  Edward19  that  he  says  he  knows 
him  well  and  wonders  Ned  did  not  take  notice  of  him 
the  afternoon  he  came  on  board.  I told  him  however  that 
he  was  not  on  board  long  and  I suppose  did  not  see  him.  I 
expected  to  have  seen  or  felt  some  scorching  weather  when 
we  got  in  these  low  latitudes,  but  we  have  not  had  more 
than  3 or  4 what  you  may  call  hot  days,  but  I like  it  all 
the  better  for  this,  as  I can  read  write  or  study  with  more 
comfort  than  if  it  was  very  warm.  (20)  Old  Neptune 
came  on  board  last  night,  but  as  I have  not  room  to 
describe  all  these  things  in  my  letter,  I will  leave  the  in- 
teresting description  for  my  Journal.  Dr.  Diver  and  my- 
self took  a fine  bath  last  night,  and  feel  all  the  better 
for  it  I assure  you.  we  undressed  and  got  over  the  side 
of  the  vessell  into  the  mizen  chains,  and  Mr.  Gillespie 
drew  the  water  and  threw  it  over  us.  We  then  took  a 
towell  and  rubbed  ourselves  dry,  and  slept  quite  sound 
after  it. — I found  I left  off  in  Martinets  letter  by  saying 
“we  shall  probably  cross  the  line  tomorrow,  and  I shall 
have  no  doubt  something  to  write  about — Old  Neptune”’ 
So  I had  to  give  him  a description,  and  if  he  calls  at  the 
house,  Sarah20  must  ask  him  to  read  it  to  her,  if  you  want 
to  hear  it  before  you  get  my  Journal,  by  the  way,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  young  Malbone21  has  called  at  the- 
house  to  see  Sarah  since  I left,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 
In  case  I should  have  to  send  this  letter  off  in  a hurry 
I will  now  request  Josiah22  to  write  some  of  the  particu- 
lars to  Uncle  Porter  and  family  and  any  one  else  he 

18  Jeanette.  This  allusion  not  known  to  the  Editor. 

19  Edward  Allen  Low,  b.  1817,  his  brother. 

20  Sarah  Elizabeth  Low,  born  Aug.  16,  1822,  his  younger 
sister. 

21  Malbone,  related  to  the  miniature  painter. 

22  Josiah  Orne  Low,  b.  1821,  his  younger  brother. 
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•chooses.  Mr.  Huntington23  is  no  doubt  in  Brooklyn  and 
he  will  write  to  Aunt  Low24  and  Margaret,  as  I have 
written  to  Martine,  Townsend,  Pres.n  of  the  B.  and  your- 
selves, and  have  therefore  got  tired  of  writing  the  same 
thing  over.  I have  been  up  at  mast  head  most  every  day 
the  last  week  to  try  and  see  a sail,  but  as  yet  without  Suc- 
cess. none  of  the  other  passengers  have  as  yet  mustered 
courage  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  the  Mast  head.  Has- 
kell25 among  other  letters  gave  me  one  for  Uncle  Porter, 
tell  him  that  if  we  put  into  Salem  I will  deliver  it. 

June  26.  Long  30  .48'30"  W Lat  17.28  S For  several 
days  past  have  had  steady  trades  with  a heavy  sea  from 
the  Southward.  I have  not  been  well  for  3 or  4 days, 
rather  Costive  with  head  ache,  took  a seidlitz  powder 
yesterday,  and  today  feel  a great  deal  better,  a person  I 
find  is  very  apt  to  become  costive  at  Sea,  having  so  little 
•exercise,  and  the  air  so  bracing,  we  have  had  but  3 or 
4 days  that  could  be  called  hot  weather  since  we  left 
N.  Y.  I expected  to  have  been  half  roasted  by  this  time, 
we  are  now  in  about  the  Latitude  & Longitude  of  some 
Islands  called  Trinidad  and  Martin  Vas26  but  shall  go  too 
far  west  to  see  them,  they  went  within  7 miles  of  them 
last  year.  Mr.  Gillespie  showed  me  a Sketch  of  them 
which  was  taken  at  the  time.  We  have  not  seen  a sail 
for  19  days,  which  the  Captain  says  is  very  odd,  and  says 
it  seems  as  if  we  were  at  sea  all  alone,  I think  so  too,  and 
for  several  days  have  seen  no  Porpoises,  sharks,  Birds  or 
anything  else.  Well,  Grandmother,  what  is  the  news  from 
Salem?  any  runaway  matches, — sudden  deaths — grand 
military  parades,  Suicides,  tremendous  fires  or  anything 
extraordinary  to  create  excitement  among  the  citizens  of 
that  handsome  or  quiet  place?  I think  if  I was  trans^ 
ported  there  now,  I could  raise  a breeze  for  them.  I sup- 
pose Mrs  Archer27  and  Sarah  made  some  little  stir.  I 
wonder  if  they  went  to  see  Pheby  and  Harriett  Nichols, 

23  Samuel  E.  Huntington,  who  married  Josiah’s  daughter 
Mary. 

24  Aunt  Low,  widow  of  W.  H.  Low,  Senior. 

25  Seth  Haskell  Low,  2nd. 

26  Two  small  islands  off  Brazil — not  Trinidad  off  Venezuela. 

27  Mrs.  Archer,  his  oldest  sister,  who  married  George  B. 
.Archer. 
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alias  Mrs.  Shipman.28  I should  also  like  to  know  if  they 
came  across  Mrs.  and  Mary  Lee,29  how  the  latter  will 
stare  when  she  hears  that  I am  on  the  way  to  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  Black  Eyed  Susan  left  behind,  to  whom  she 
would  have  it  I was  engaged.  I did  not  contradict  it  you 
know,  but  just  gave  her  a wee  bit  of  a kiss  and  called  it 
square.  I wonder  if  I shall  marry  a Miss  B30  (if  I ever 
do  get  married).  Well,  I do  not  know — it  depends  a great 
deal  upon  the  price  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Stock.  I dreamed 
about  the  old  Captain  the  other  night  and  was  sitting  in 
the  Parlour  at  No.  47  with  him,  smoking  a cigar,  and  was 
just  about  to  commence  a talk  with  him  when  the  Steward 
spoiled  the  whole,  by  singing  out  “Heave  Short,  Mr.  Low, 
6 Bells — Well  Georgy  A.31  how  do  you  get  along,  have 
you  forgotten  me  yet  ? do  you  spell  as  much  as  ever,  talk 
Engines  and  eat  as  little?  I wonder  if  he  thought  I was 
going  to  be  gone  so  long — no  he  could  not.  Who  have  you 
taken  for  your  referee  and  favourite. — Mother  have  you 
got  a new  assistant  Foreman  of  the  Coffee  and  Foreman 
of  the  tea  depart,  yet  ? one  that  talks  less  and  does  more 
than  I did.  I do  not  talk  so  much  at  meals  at  Sea  as  I 
did  at  home,  have  grown  more  quiet,  cause  viz — had  to — I 
think  if  I were  transported  to  No.  40  Concord  St.32  now, 
I would  raise  a dust  in  about  5 minutes  that  it  would  take 
some  time  to  put  down. — Mother  and  Sarah,33  there  seems 
to  be  two  different  lots  of  gingerbread,  one  (the  top  lot) 
has  too  much  ginger  in,  but  they  have  all  had  a fair  trial 
of  it,  and  pronounce  it  the  best  they  ever  eat,  it  is  quite  a 
luxury — and  no  mistake.  August  5.  It  is  now  a month 
and  a half  since  I have  written  in  any  of  my  letters  on 
account  of  the  rough  weather,  for  the  last  month  the 
weather  has  been  quite  cold  and  unpleasant  so  much  so 
that  we  were  glad  to  keep  housed  most  of  the  time.  We 
had  74  days  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  way  we 
went  round  it  was  no  man’s  business,  it  blew  a regular 
gale,  we  had  sail  on  as  follows,  Double  reefed  Main  Top 

28  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Shipman,  m.  May  30,  1830,  Salem  Vital 
Records,  iv,  123. 

29  Mrs.  Lee,  probably  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Lee. 

30  Miss  Bedell,  see  the  letter  of  Dec.  10,  1840,. 

31  George  Archer,  son  of  his  eldest  sister. 

32  His  home  in  Brooklyn. 

33  Sarah  Elizabeth  Low,  his  next  younger  sister. 
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sail,  close  reefed  Mizen  Top  sail  close  reefed  Fore  top  sail, 
and  Fore  top  mast  stay  sail.  The  gale  commenced  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  did  not  abate  much  till  Tuesday  I did 
not  turn  in  till  2.  o.clock  Monday  morning.  Since  we  left 
the  Cape  we  have  bad  nothing  but  Strong  Gales,  & heavy 
Squalls,  with  much  rain  and  weather  very  cold,  and  a 
heavy  sea  most  all  of  the  time,  but  I am  in  hopes  we  shall 
soon  get  into  pleasant  weather  again,  as  we  are  close  by  St 
Pauls  and  Amsterdam,34  and  as  soon  as  we  get  these  under 
our  stern  we  shall  begin  to  go  FTorth,  and  get  nearer  to  the 
warm  weather  of  which  you  have  no  doubt  a plenty  and  to 
spare — I wonder  if  the  Levant  sailed  soon  after  we  left. 
We  saw  a sail  the  4th  of  July  that  looked  something  like 
her,  only  as  the  Capt.  thought  not  quite  large  enough. 
She  was  in  sight  all  day,  but  she  evidently  beat  us  in 
sailing,  and  was  not  to  be  seen  next  morning.  We  saw 
another  sail  July  23,  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  steering 
the  same  course  with  us  but  she  could  not  keep  up  with 
us.  we  had  a heavy  squall  during  the  night,  and  next 
morning  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  I have  read  a great  deal 
since  I have  been  out,  and  followed  Abbotts35  advice  and 
kept  myself  employed,  so  that  the  time  has  passed  very 
pleasantly,  the  principal  part  of  the  books  I have  read 
have  been  those  that  contained  useful  information,  and 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  me.  I have  read  very  few 
novels  indeed,  my  conscience  would  not  let  me  waste  time 
on  them,  and  I have  not  touched  one  on  Sunday,  in  fact 
I have  had  but  very  little  inclination  to  read  them,  a 
person  has  a great  deal  of  time  to  read  at  Sea,  but  still 
there  are  a great  many  interruptions  that  many  do  not 
dream  of,  for  instance  you  sit  down  to  read  a book,  and 
hardly  get  started  before  you  are  called  to  see  some  por- 
poises, a whale,  or  rainbow,  or  something  going  on  to  call 
off  your  attention.  If  I am  not  mistaken  Abbott  speaks 
of  this  in  his  journal.  I very  often  go  into  my  cabin  and 
so  get  clear  of  a great  deal,  but  this  can  only  be  done  in 
pleasant  weather,  as  my  State  room  is  quite  dark,  and  if 
I leave  the  door  open  it  is  not  much  better,  as  the  Cabin 
is  as  dark  as  a dungeon  now,  as  we  have  had  all  the  dead 

34  Two  islands  in  about  Lat.  38°  South  and  79°  East. 

35  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  b.  Feb.  7,  1811. 
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1811  - 1893 


From  a portrait  in  Salem  City  Hall,  by  P.  P.  Rider  of  New  York 
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light  shut,  and  all  the  shutters  in  to  keep  the  seas  out  since 
we  came  round  the  Cape,  hut  never  mind  I have  done 
very  well  for  such  a wild  harum-scarum  sort  of  a chap  as 
I have  been.  I want  now  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
way  we  have  lived  since  we  have  been  out,  or  in  the  first 
place  I will  tell  you  a little  about  our  Steward.  He  is  a 
man  about  6 feet  2 inches  in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  quite  good  looking  for  a coloured  man,  he  is  also 
quite  intelligent,  owns  some  property  in  New  Haven,  and 
has  a white  English  woman  for  a wife,  and  of  course  is 
a great  abolitionist,  he  is  very  eager  after  knowledge  and 
all  the  leisure  he  gets  he  spends  in  reading,  and  if  he 
catches  anyone  reading  alone  he  wants  to  hear  him  read, 
he  sometimes  sees  me  of  a Sunday  reading  the  Bible,  and 
he  will  say  “Mr.  Low  go  ahead  I should  like  to  have  you 
read  a chapter  while  I am  standing  here,  he  is  a very 
obliging  chap  and  always  ready  to  assist  you,  or  do  any- 
thing for  you,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Culinary  art  is 
one  of  his  best  recommendations,  he  can  make  bread  equal 
to  Catherine  any  day,  and  we  have  it  every  2 or  3 morn- 
ings, it  comes  on  to  the  table  in  nice  hot  rolls,  and  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Mothers  hot  cakes  every  time  I see  them, 
and  in  the  soup  way,  he  is  not  to  be  beat,  he  makes  sev- 
eral different  kinds,  but  the  favourite  soup  with  me  is 
Pea,  and  the  next  Bean,  and  we  have  had  soup  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  days  rough  weather  ever  since  we 
have  been  out,  that  is  as  a first  course,  and  in  the  morn- 
ings we  almost  always  had  some  kind  of  hash  or  other 
got  up  in  grand  style,  together  with  fried  salmon,  mackerel 
or  tongues  and  sound,  which  I believe  Father  is  fond  of, 
and  I have  got  to  like  them  much,  but  we  have  not  had 
any  hashes  since  we  left  the  Cape  as  our  Potatoes  gave 
out,  but  we  shall  soon  be  at  Angier36  where  we  can  get 
plenty  of  Yams,  and  then  the  Steward  is  a good  hand  at 
making  Cake,  he  treats  us  with  it  once  in  a while,  by 
the  way,  Mother,  Sarah  must  make  some  more  sugar  gin- 
gerbread this  lot  is  all  gone.  I told  Captain  Lovett  that 
Sarah  made  part  of  it  he  says  he  shall  come  to  see  her 
when  he  comes  back  and  get  her  to  make  another  batch 
for  me,  to  be  sent  by  him.  I must  try  and  send  the  Ste- 
36  Angier  Point,  Java. 
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ward  with  something  to  the  house  so  as  you  can  have  a 
chat  with  him,  and  if  you  like  get  his  receipt  for  making 
Pea  Soup,  etc.  understand  Mother  I do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  against  your  soups  (for  I would  put  you  against 
the  world  in  your  own  way)  but  these  are  got  up  in  a 
diff’t  way,  these  have  not  a whole  bean  or  Pea  in  them, 
but  still  all  the  substance.  I suppose  you  think  I must 
have  gained  flesh,  well  I have  gained  some,  am  rather 
fuller  in  the  face  and  stouter,  my  dandy  Pantaloons  won’t 
stay  on,  the  buttons  are  all  burst  off,  I am  very  hearty 
and  blessed  with  a good  appetite,  and  I can  eat  my  share 
which  I have  no  doubt  you  will  believe  without  my  writ- 
ing it  again.  We  are  now  88  days  out,  and  it  seems  upon 
looking  back,  an  age  since  we  left  H.  Y.  although  the 
time  has  passed  pleasantly  enough,  I am  thinking  I should 
like  to  be  in  Brooklyn  a little  while.  If  I wouldn’t  pull 
those  Brooklyn  girls  about  a little  then  there  are  no  Cata- 
mounts in  Miss,  how  I long  to  hear  about  them.  I want 
to  know  who  is  a going  the  figure  in  Hicks  St,  what  kind 
of  business  Josiah  is  driving  in  that  line.  I dreamed  that 
Mother  asked  Sarah  Ann  Knapp37  how  I got  so  many 
kisses,  she  said  she  did  not  know,  but  that  somehow  or 
other  I would  have  them.  If  I do  not  get  some  letters 
pretty  soon  after  I get  to  Canton,  I shall  kick  up  a row 
worse  than  ever  Abbott,  for  I had  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  letters  till  I came  to  sea,  but  I think  I have  secured 
some  good  correspondents,  at  any  rate  I shall  get  a regu- 
lar price  current  of  the  state  of  the  ladies’  market. 

August  26,  Monday— As  we  shall  reach  Java  Head  in  all 
probability  if  this  wind  holds  on  Wednesday,  which  is  a 
9 knots  fellow — I will  try  and  find  matter  enough  to  fill 
this  sheet  although  I have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  leave 
my  letters  at  Angier,  unless  there  is  a vessell  there  about 
ready,  as  I have  before  stated  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  vessells  stop  there  going  home.  Since  we  left  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam38  we  have  had  very  bad  luck, 
nothing  but  head  winds  and  calm,  it  has  seemed  about  as 
long  as  from  the  Equator  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
a few  days  past  the  weather  has  been  warm  and  pleasant, 

37  Daughter  of  Joseph  J.  and  Abigail,  married  a Fuller. 

38  Far  south  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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with  beautiful  moonlight  nights,  I put  on  thin  clothes 
day  before  yesterday,  yesterday  saw  lots  of  flying  fish, 
several  Man  of  War  Hawks,  and  Boatswain’s  calling  all 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  saw  a large  flock  of  Birds  that 
looked  something  like  Crows,  all  these  you  will  find 
description’s  off  in  my  journal,  last  night  I turned  in  at 
about  9 and  had  not  been  in  bed  long  before  Mr.  Boyd 
came  down  and  told  me  there  was  a booby  flying  about, 
so  I got  up  and  dressed,  went  on  deck,  after  flying  around 
a while  he  lit  on  the  end  of  the  Main  top  gallant  studding 
sail  boom,  but  as  we  could  not  get  him  there,  I took  hold 
of  the  studding  sail  tack  and  shook  him  off.  I must  tell 
you  however,  that  this  bird  as  soon,  almost  as  he  lights 
falls  asleep,  and  then  you  can  catch  them.  After  this  he 
lit  on  the  end  on  the  M.  top  gallant  yard.  Mr.  Marshall39 
went  up  part  way,  when  he  got  frightened,  and  was  oph, 
(sic)  he  lit  in  the  same  place  where  he  did  first,  but  I 
shook  him  off  as  fast  as  he  got  on.  as  I saw  no  prospect  of 
getting  him  in  the  right  place,  I turned  in.  Mr.  Marshall 
told  me  this  morning,  that  he  chased  him  till  1 2. o. Clock, 
but  did  not  catch  him.  this  morning  at  5.  A.  M.  he  was 
asleep  on  the  fore  top  mast  studding  sail  boom,  the  cook 
threw  a piece  of  coal  at  him,  and  he  took  french  leave. 
We  expect  to  make  Christmas  Island  some  time  today, 
it  lays  in  Latitude  10.33,  and  we  were  at  12. o. Clock 
yesterday  in  14.41 — These  three  sheets  I intend  as  a fam- 
• ily  letter,  as  it  would  be  too  much  for  me  to  undertake  to 
write  to  each  one  of  the  family  now,  and  all  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,  so  Father  and  Mother  you  must  let 
them  all  own  a share  into  it.  and  Grandmother  I hereby 
authorize  you  to  use  any  of  the  contents  of  these  3 sheets, 
to  put  in  your  letters  to  my  Uncle,  Aunt  or  Cousins,  the 

Porters,  Miss  Sarah  Allen  or  Mrs whoever  she 

may  be  now.  Harriett40  I have  written  to  myself.  I have 
also  written  to  the  following  persons — viz.  S.  F.  Martine, 
E.  D.  Saxton — prec’t  of  the  Board,  Frank  Dow,  and  Mr. 
Dow  Havana,  and  Wm.  Henry  Townsend,  in  all  about 
65  Pages,  and  some  of  them  will  have  to  make  the  most 
of  what  they  get  now,  as  I shall  not  be  able  to  keep  up  a 

39  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  passengers. 

40  Harriet  Low,  b.  May  18,  1809,  his  sister. 
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correspondence  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  this  after 
I get  to  Canton,  say  to  Haskell41  I shall  write  to  Rebecca 
after  I get  there,  when  Josiah  goes  down  to  Capt.  Hus- 
seins he  must  give  my  love  to  them  all,  and  every  pretty 
girl  he  meets  he  may  kiss  for  my  account,  and  if  he  gets 

any  boxed  ears  in  so  doing  charge  it  to  me Oh  dear 

me,  how  I wish  I could  Misses  Blossoms42  (Bedells)  see 
— the  first  one  that  can  get  a chance  must  kiss  George 
Archer  for  me  as  many  times  as  there  are  letter  in  n i n e, 
and  more  if  he  will  let  you,  and  tell  him  they  came 
14,000  miles.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter,  Miss  S.  A.  K.,  E.  A.  Do.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dow  and  daters,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  folks 
that  I am  acquainted  with  in  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world, — not  forgetting  Cate,  and  Ann. 

And  believe  me  ever  your 

Affectionate  Son 
/s/  Wm.  Henry  Low. 

Is  Mr  Set  Low  in,  Hai  Sir — 

Wen  you  spec  he  will  be  in. 

Anger  Roads,  August  29,  1839 
Mr.  Seth  Low 
Dear  Father 

We  came  to  anchor  here  yesterday  afternoon  at  about 
5.o. Clock  (111  days  from  H Y),  found  about  a dozen 
ships  lying  here,  amongst  them  3 American  Whalers  be- 
longing to  Hew  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven,  an  American 
ship  called  the  Two  Brothers  bound  direct  to  Falmouth, 
by  which  I sent  a letter  to  Harriett.43  I also  heard  with 
much  sorrow  that  the  American  ship  Hantasket  sailed 
from  here  on  the  27th  for  Hew  York  just  a day  before 
we  arrived,  wasn’t  that  too  bad.  The  last  named  ship  had 
a passage  of  107  days  only  to  Canton,  the  Captain  of  the 
Two  Brothers  says  that  there  is  a fine  business  for  Ameri- 
can ships  in  Canton,  on  account  of  the  English  ships  not 
being  allowed  to  trade,  but  you  will  learn  this  news  before 

41  Seth  Haskell  Low,  b.  Oct.  30,  1812,  his  brother  m.  Kebec- 
ca  Cutler. 

42  Misses  Blossoms  or  Bedells,  see  letter  of  Dec.  10,  1840. 

43  His  sister  Harriet,  b.  May  1(8,  1809 ; married  Nov.  12, 
1830,  John  Hillard. 
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this  letter  reaches  you.  I see  by  the  Register  here  that 
Mrs.  Pearce  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Green44  have  gone  home.  An- 
other piece  of  agreeable  intelligence  was  that  the  Ship 
Courier  that  sailed  from  New  York  one  day  after  us 
passed  here  on  the  18th  inst.,  beating  us  11  days,  it  must 
have  been  the  ship  that  passed  us  July  4th.  Last  evening 
the  Captains  of  the  Whale  Ships  and  the  Captain  of  the 
Two  Brothers  came  on  board,  the  whalers  have  been  out 
13  months,  we  gave  them  some  newspapers  and  Old  novels, 
the  Capt.  of  one  of  them  gave  us  a supply  of  Whale  Oil 
and  Whale  bone.  I can  tell  you  what  it  seemed  good  to 
see  some  new  faces,  and  belonging  to  one’s  own  country 
too.  about  9.  o.  Clock  Mr.  Gillespie,  Mr.  Boyd,  the  Dr. 
and  myself  went  ashore.  We  went  to  a Mr.  Curlew’s  to 
see  about  water.  Saw  4 or  5 Dutch  Gentl’n  at  tea,  they 
very  politely  invited  us  to  take  tea,  but  we  declined,  but 
took  a glass  of  splendid  Claret  Wine,  and  smoked  a cigar. 
They  live  in  great  style,  large  open  houses,  and  very  long, 
and  handsomely  furnished,  in  the  European  Style,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  write  the  particulars  of  our  stop  here 
now  and  must  save  them  for  my  Journal.  I have  con- 
cluded to  leave  my  letters  here,  as  I find  upon  enquiry 
that  vessells  do  stop  here  at  all  seasons,  and  that  there 
are  several  vessells  expected  bound  for  America,  we 
shall  sail  from  here  as  soon  as  we  take  in  water,  and  fresh 
provisions.  All  well  on  board,  with  much  love  to  all 


I am  in  great  haste 
Your  Aff.  Son 
/s/Wm.  Henry  Low 

I wrote  this  as  soon  as 
I got  up  this  morning  and 
was  half  asleep  at  the  time. 

(Addressed  on  back  to  Mr.  Seth  Low 

care  of  Mess  Seth  Low  & Co. 

8 Fletcher  St., 
New  York 

Also  on  back  U.S.A. 

William  H.  Low 
Passage  to  Canton 


44  J.  C.  Green,  then  chief  of  Russell  & Co. : R.  B.  Forbes, 
Personal  Reminiscences,  147. 
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Macao,  September  28,  1839 

Mr.  Seth  Low 
Dear  Father 

I arrived  here  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  having  had 
the  rather  long  passage  of  140  days,  we  came  np  from 
Anger  in  Company  with  the  St.  Paul,45  Capt.  Pearce  from 
Salem,  bound  to  Manila,  also  Levant  from  Phila.  but  lost 
sight  of  them  about  a week  before  we  made  the  land, 
the  Levant  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  yesterday,  the  next 
morning  Capt.  L.  went  on  shore  and  remained  all  day 
and  all  night  there  being  a heavy  sea,  he  could  not  well 
get  olf  at  night,  he  came  off  yesterday  morning,  in  Com- 
pany with  Mr.  King,  who  gave  me  a letter  from  Mr. 
Pearce,  who  is  now  at  Macao,  informing  me  that  Mr. 
Delano46  had  a chop  or  pass  for  me  to  go  up  to  Canton, 
and  was  going  immediately,  and  kindly  offering  me  Quar- 
ters at  his  house  while  staying  at  Macao,  which  I gladly 
availed  myself;  off,  as  the  ship  was  going  that  morning 
to  Hong  Kong,  to  take  in  a cargo,  and  would  not  probably 
go  up  to  Canton  for  a fortnight.  About  % past  8 a boat 
came  off  with  a Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Abiel47 
to  wait  upon  Dr.  Diver  on  shore,  as  all  the  Miss  Ts  are 
staying  here  at  present.  We  all  breakfasted  together  and 
then  all  but  Mr.  King  went  on  shore,  when  going  we 
had  to  have  all  the  blinds  shut  to  keep  us  from  being  seen 
by  the  mandarins.  I only  took  my  Camphor  Trunk  and 
hat  on  shore  with  me,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  things 
up.  Everything  has  to  be  examined  at  the  Custom  H at 
Macao,48  and  by  the  Chinese  before  it  can  go  up  to  Can- 
ton. things  are  in  a wretched  state  here  at  present,49  no 
Englishman  at  Macao  or  Canton,  they  are  all  on  board 

45  The  St.  Paul  was  a famous  Salem  ship  of  463  tons  be- 
longing to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  built  in  Boston  in  1838.  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen  also  commanded  her.  She  made  12  voyages 
to  Manila. 

46  Warren  Delano  and  Edward  King,  partners  in  Russell 
& Co. 

47  Abiel,  probably  a Mr.  Abeel,  a missionary  at  Macao. 

48  Macao  was  controlled  by  the  Portuguese  but  all  Eur- 
opean ships  had  to  call  there. 

49  The  so-called  “Opium  War”  had  broken  out,  see  introduc- 
tory note. 
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the  ships  at  Hong  Kong. — there  are  whole  fleets  of  them 
there,  and  the  American  vessels  are  getting  from  5 to  8$ 
a bale  for  taking  cotton  up  to  Canton,  the  Chinese  burned 
a Spanish  vessell  at  Macao,  mistaking  it  for  an  English 
ship,  which  had  opium  on  board,  it  happened  that  the 
English  vessell  cleared  in  the  night,  leaving  the  Spanish 
vessell,  which  looked  very  much  like  her,  and  the  Chinese 
burned  her,  and  still  declare  she  was  English,  for  this 
last  business  the  Portuguese  gov’t  have  demanded  redress, 
so  that  the  Chinese  are  getting  into  a bad  predicament. 
Capt  Elliott50  is  at  Hong  Kong  trying  to  make  some 
arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  but  it  is 
uncertain  how  it  will  end.  it  is  the  general  topic  of  Con- 
versation here,  the  Americans  are  making  all  the  money, 
teas  I underst’d  are  quite  low  here,  and  it  is  thought  that 
all  that  can  be  brought  away  from  China,  will  bring  first 
sale  prices  in  America,  and  Europe,  a blockade  of  the 
port  was  declared  by  Elliott  3 or  4 days  ago,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  was  dropped,  from  what  I can  learn,  he 
is  pestered  to  death  by  british  subjects  calling  upon  him, 
and  is  very  much  abused,  and  is  in  a complete  quandary, 
but  the  particulars  you  will  learn  by  the  Fulton,  which  I 
believe  left  here  yesterday.  I dined  with  Mr.  Pearce  and 
Mr.  Shillaber,  and  in  the  evening  went  with  them  to  tea 
at  Mrs.  Brown’s,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Missionary’s  who 
has  been  here  only  7 months,  met  Dr.  Diver,  Mr.  Abiel, 
Mr.  Bridgman,  the  famous  Mr.  Gutzlaff,51  a Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Squires,  and  one  or  two  other  gentleman,  spent  quite  a 
pleasant  evening.  It  did  me  good  to  see  some  white  ladys 
I assure  you.  Mrs.  Brown  is  a very  good  looking  woman 
indeed,  and  quite  young,  I hauled  along  side  of  her  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  had  quite  a confab,  she  looked 
quite  good  enough  to  eat,  I did  not  talk  as  long  with  her, 
as  I should  like  to  have  done,  as  I wanted  to  give  others 
a chance,  and  then  I did  not  want  her  hubby  to  get  jealous 
— hem.  the  other  lady  did  not  talk  much.  I remained 
here  till  about  10,  and  returned  to  Mr.  P’s  and  turned  in, 

50  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  then  British  Superin- 
tendent of  Trade. 

51  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  a famous  German  missionary. 
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in  real  India  Style,  bed  all  covered  with  Moscheto  netting. 
I did  not  get  asleep  for  some  time,  as  my  legs  were  so 
tired  from  walking  so  much  for  the  first  time  on  shore, 
that  they  fairly  ached.  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Delano52 
arrived  from  Hong  Kong  this  mor’g,  and  I am  going  up 
with  him  tonight,  Abbott  is  impatient  to  see  me.  Mr. 
Shillaber  is  going  to  Paris,  overland,53  in  about  8 or  10 
days,  so  he  says,  the  Lyon  of  Providence  has  arrived 
in  120  ds  from  Providence.  I shall  write  you  more  par- 
ticularly after  my  arrival  in  Canton,  and  have  more  lei- 
sure. I shall  try  and  get  this  on  board  the  Cynthia  or 
Oneida,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  stop  here — I have 
given  you  the  news  just  as  it  popped  into  my  brain,  but 
refer  you  more  particularly  to  the  papers.  Mr.  Pearce 
tells  me  his  about  making  you  a shipment  of  teas  through 
Abbott,  which  I am  glad  to  hear.  I suppose  you  will  have 
received  letters  from  me  at  Anger,  before  this  arrives. 
Mr.  Abiel54  enquired  for  Aunt  Low55  and  H.  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  former  was  married.  I feel  very 
anxious  to  know  what  I am  going  to  do  in  Canton,  but 
am  quite  a philosopher  now,  and  take  things  as  they  come. 
I have  received  every  attention  from  the  Miss,  and  Mesrs. 
Pearce,  Hunter  and  Delano  while  here — What’s  in  a 
name — give  my  best  love  to  all  my  friends  and  say  I shall 
write  them  when  more  at  leisure,  in  haste  Yours  truly 

Affectionate  Son  /s/  Wm  Henry  Low 

P.t.o.  Lots  of  love  to  Grandmother,  Mother,  Sister  and 
brothers,  and  all  hands,  and  to  all  the  Brooklyn 
“lasses” 

(On  back  Wm.  H.  Low,  Macao  Sept  1839 
To  father,  mother  & C 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Seth  Low,  care  of  Mess.  Seth  Low  & Co 
Ho.  8 Fletcher  St.,  Hew  York,  H.  S.  A.) 

52  Mr.  William  C.  Hunter,  head  of  Russell  & Co.  and  War- 
ren Delano,  a junior  partner. 

53  The  so  called  overland  route  meant  going  up  the  Red 
Sea  and  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  see  R.  B.  Forbes : Per- 
sonal Reminiscences,  Boston,  1878,  p.  199'  for  amusing  account. 

54  Mr.  Abeel,  the  missionary  at  Macao. 

55  Hannah  Low  married  Washington  Eaton. 


HARRIET  LOW  OF  SALEM 
1809  - 1877 

From  a portrait  made  by  George  Chinnery  in  Macao  in  1833 


From  the  original  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Emerson  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Canton,  October  1,  1839. 

Mr.  Seth  Low 
Dear  Father 

Here  I am  in  the  Celestial  City  at  last,  I arrived  about 
2 o.  Clock  this  morning,  and  turned  in,  being  somewhat 
fatigued  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  Abbott56  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning — at  7 o. Clock  rose  and  went  in  to  A’s 
room  which  was  close  to  where  I had  been  sleeping, 
found  him  well  and  very  glad  to  see  me,  he  is  not  so  stout 
as  I expected  to  see  him,  quite  full  in  the  face  however, 
and  I think  looks  like  Edward,  he  says  he  has  not  re- 
ceived any  letters  for  some  time,  but  I will  say  no  more 
about  such  matters  as  he  has  no  doubt  written  you  per 
Cynthia  himself — I cannot  write  anything  more  now,  as 
I have  seen  Abbott  but  a few  moments,  and  do  not  know 
what  I am  going  to  do  as  yet.  the  Cynthia  sailed  this 
morning,  there  is  a prospect  of  matters  being  settled 
here.  I am  not  acquainted  enough  with  the  particulars  to 
write  them  to  you  now.  Mr.  Forbes57  is  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  Mr.  Hunter  at  Macao.  I shall  write  Haskell  by  next 

ship  Yours  truly  in  haste 

On  back  /s/  Wm  Henry  Low 

(Wm.  H.  Low,  Oct.  1,  1839,  Canton  Notice  of  arrival 

at  Canton  the  last  night  of  September,  Interview  with 

Abbott) 

(Addressed)  Mr.  Seth  Low  No.  8 Fletcher  St.  New 
York  TT.S.A.  per  Oneida. 

Mr.  Josiah  O.  Low  Canton  October  5,  1839 

Dear  Brother 

I received  your  favour  of  9th  June  per  Trenton,  last 
evening,  being  the  first  I have  ree’d  since  I left  that  good 
little  City — and  I must  say  that  I never  have  received  a 
letter  which  I perused  with  so  much  pleasure,  when  I 
came  to  the  portion  relating  to  No  9,  I laughed  right  out 

56  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  b.  Feb.  7,  1811,  bis  older  brother  who 
used  only  one  t in  Abbot. 

57  Robert  B.  Forbes.  At  this  time  British  ships  were  ex- 
cluded from  Canton  so  transferred  their  cargo  to  American 
bottoms  at  Hong  Kong. 
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and  snapped  my  finders  for  joy — although.  I do  not  talk 
about  Fires  and  Fire  Enjines  any  more,  yet  I often  think 
of  them,  and  still  love  to  hear  of  them,  especially  of  the 
pride  of  Brooklyn,  and  truly  she  is  so — I can  well  im- 
magine  the  glee  that  UST o 9s  men  were  in,  after  they  had 
taken  up.  I assure  you  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear 
such  good  news  of  her,  and  I hope  she  still  keep  on  doing 
as  well,  when  ever  you  write  me,  you  must  give  me  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  lines,  I mean  every  large  fire 
that  you  attend,  as  I do  not  expect  Mother  will  let  you 
out  for  trifles.  I was  as  much  sorry  that  I did  not  see 
Miss  C.  P.  as  she  at  not  seeing  me,  not  that  I am  in  love 
with  her,  hut  I like  her  as  a friend.  She  is  a very  pleasant 
young  lady,  and  you  can  give  my  love  to  her,  and  get  a 
Kiss  on  my  account  if  you  can.  I was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  H.58  had  arrived  with  Mr.  H.  and  family — and  that 
she  had  such  an  extraordinary  passage,  you  must  all  be 
very  happy  in  having  them  among  you.  I wonder 
where  H.  got  the  name  of  Katherine  for  her  daughter,  I 
suppose  it  is  from  some  of  Mr  Hillards  relations,  it  is  a 
very  pretty  name  however,  and  is  new  for  our  family.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  Charles59  has  obtained  a situation  in 
G.  F.  & Co.  I know  the  house  and  believe  it  to  be  A. A 1. 
I am  sorry  to  hear  Hed  has  no  employment  yet,  but  he 
must  keep  up  his  spirits,  all  will  no  doubt  be  right  after 
awhile.  Annie’s  engagement  I had  not  heard  of  till  A. 
shew  me  a letter  which  he  received  from  H.  mentioning 
the  fact,  and  saying  it  would  probably  end  there,  which 
from  your  letter,  I infer  is  true.  And  Capt.  Knapp  is  to 
be  married.  Oh,  ye  gods,  and  little  fishes, — what  wonder- 
ful events  have  happened  during  the  short  time  I have 
been  absent.  I have  no  letters  as  yet  from  Martine  or 
Townsend,  and  I suppose  they  have  let  the  opportunity 
slip, — wo,  be  to  them,  if  they  have — , there  may  be  more 
letters  yet  to  come  up — there  have  several  Am  vessells 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong  where  they  stop  to  get  freight  from 
the  Eng  Ships  to  bring  to  Whampoa — viz.  Valparaiso. 
100  dy  fr  H Y, — Luconia  fr  Liverpool.,  and  Trenton, — 
these  are  the  latest  arrivals,  all  of  them  had  20  or  25  days 
shorter  passage  than  the  Albion. — the  A.  will  be  up  prob- 

58  Harriet  Low,  b.  May  15,  1809,  bis  older  sister  married 
Mr.  John  Hillard. 

59  Charles  Porter  Low,  b.  1824,  his  younger  brother. 
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ably  next  week  some  time.  I shall  then  go  down  to  Wham- 
poa to  get  my  things  out, — viz.  books,  papers,  and  one 
Trunk,  and  Hat  for  Abbott.  Canton  is  a much  larger' 
place  than  I expected  to  find,  the  factory’s  are  very  large 
and  commodius  buildings,  the  dining  room  and  parlours 
are  on  the  2d  floor,  and  very  large  and  nicely  furnished, 
and  filled  with  handsome  pictures,  on  the  next  floor  the 
sleeping  rooms,  a description  of  which  you  will  find  in 
Mothers  letter,  the  Counting  rooms  are  arranged  in  fine 
Style,  the  front  one  being  for  the  partners  and  the  back 
ones  for  the  Clerk’s,  each  one  has  a desk  for  himself,  and 
if  you  want  anything  you  have  only  to  ring  your  bell,  and 
your  boy  is  at  your  Side.  Octo.  9.  I have  been  busy  for 
this  day  or  two  meazuring  Teas  to  go  pr  Apthorpe  for 
N.  Y.  and  Canton  packet  for  Europe — the  former  Ship 
has  about  12,000$  for  Seth  Low  & Co  for  account  Peirce, 
W.  P.  I have  also  written  considerable,  making  Chop 
Notes — the  teas  &e  are  sent  down  to  the  Ship  in  Chop0 
boats,  carrying  about  600  pkgs.  and  there  has  to  be  a 
Chop  Note,  contg.  the  Marks,  Nos.  and  quantity  of  each 
lot,  and  also  a receipt  made  in  the  same  way.  last  night 
I wrote  till  ll.o.  Clock.  I suppose  you  will  wish  to  know 
how  I like  Canton,  so  I will  tell  you  what  I think  of  it 
now,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  little 
time  I have  been  here, — There  are  several  things  in  favour 
of  this  place.  1st  the  systematic  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which 
Clerks  are  treated,  the  fine  style  in  which  they  live  in  the 
eating  way — and  another  grand  recommendation  which 
applies  very  well  to  a chap  like  myself — viz.  there  being 
no  occasion  of  spending  money, — in  the  small  way,  par- 
ticularly, such  as  2/.3/.1/.  6d,  and  so  on,  which  counts 
up  so  at  the  end  of  the  year. — I have  often  thought  since 
I came  that  I might  have  been  some  2000$  ahead  if  I had 
not  been  quite  so  free  with  my  money,  the  Principal  ob- 
jections to  Canton,  are  want  of  exercise,  and  of  those  dear 
enliveners  of  mankind — women — but  I think  I can  be  con- 
tent here  for  a few  years  provided  I have  my  health  and’ 
can  make  a moderate  sum  of  money — and  also  provided' 
that  the  Chinamen  will  let  us  Stay,  and  the  English  do 
not  make  too  much  a bobbery — but  it  is  uncertain  what." 
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will  be  done,  but  it  is  expected  Elliott60  will  blockade  the 
port  before  a long  time,  maiz — Nous  Verrons — I suppose 
you  will  wonder  how  Canton  could  agree  with  a person 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  so  much  Society  and  life  as 
I have — and  it  is  rather  odd  I must  confess,  but  the  fact 
is  I have  altered  since  I left  home,  and  have  grown  more 
sedate,  and  steady,  none  of  the  ships  have  come  up  from 
Hong  Kong  yet,  but  are  expected  any  day,  and  will  prob- 
ably come  up  all  in  a heap.  Octo.  17.  The  Levant,  Navi- 
gator, Valparaiso  and  Albion61  are  up  from  below.  Capt. 
Lovett  has  been  up  to  Canton,  once  but  did  not  stop  long, 
and  I have  not  time  to  go  and  see  him  as  I have  hardly 
had  breathing  time  for  this  past  week,  as  we  have  been 
loading  3 vessells  at  a time,  the  Apthorpe,  Canton  Packet, 
for  Europe  and  Lintin  for  Hong  Kong,  which  has  kept 
one  at  a work  from  morning  till  midnight  without  cessa- 
tion. The  Apthorpe  has  some  Teas,  and  100  cases  Cam- 
phor for  Seth  Low  & Co.  and  A.  says  he  has  sent  a great 
many  goods  to  S L & Co  for  this  last  year,  of  which  I am 
glad.  I rec’d  a short  note  a day  or  two  ago  from  Frank 
How  dated  the  9th  Octo.  just  after  he  got  back  to  the  city 
after  returning  from  the  Albion,  it  came  by  the  Courier 
to  Java,  and  from  there  pr  Navigator.  I am  in  hopes  to 
get  a chance  tomorrow  or  next  day  to  go  down  to  the  Al- 
bion to  get  my  things — 

Canton  October  26,  1839 

Hear  Grandmother 

I wrote  Mother  and  Josiah  by  the  Apthorpe,  which  left 
here  a few  days  ago  for  New  York,  and  in  one  of  them 
I promised  to  write  you  by  the  next  opportunity,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  receive  my  letter  before  you  hear 
of  the  promise,  as  the  Apthorpe  is  a dull  sailer,  and  this 
will  go  by  the  Talbot,  to  sail  in  a few  days,  a fast  vessell. 
I have  received  2 letters  from  Josiah,  one  May  14  and 
the  other  June  14,  the  latter  I received  first,  the  former 
I only  got  a day  or  two  ago  owing  to  the  Levant’s  keeping 
their  letters  at  Hong  Kong,  and  not  sending  them  by  some 
other  vessell.  Captain  Lovett  and  Mr.  Boyd  came  up  last 

60  Admiral  Charles  Elliot,  cousin  of  the  British  commis- 
sioner, who  was  expected  to  arrive  with  the  fleet. 

61  All  of  these  must  have  been  American  ships.  The  Navi- 
gator belonged  to  the  Neals  of  Salem. 
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Saturday,  and  called  to  see  me.  they  said  I had  altered 
considerably  since  I left  the  vessell,  but  for  the  better,  it 
did  me  good  to  see  them  I assure  you.  in  the  afternoon- 
we  took  a walk  up  China  Street  and  down  hog  lane,  two 
very  interesting  streets,  particularly  the  latter  which  is' 
about  wide  enough  for  2 decent  sized  men  to  walk  abreast. 
I have  to  go  through  it  every  day,  when  I go  to  the  hongs, 
and  packhouses  to  measure  goods,  and  when  one  of  the 
Mandarins  chairs  come  along  it  is  necessary  to  stand  close 
up  to  the  side  to  prevent  being  knocked  down.  Old  and 
New  China  streets  are  tolerably  decent  streets,  say  about 
15  feet  wide,  in  these  two  streets  the  best  of  the  shops 
are  kept,  and  are  much  visited  by  foreigners,  just  now 
however  they  are  all  in  Confusion,  as  they  are  taking  the 
tops  off  from  the  stores,  in  compliance  with  an  edict  of' 
the  Grumchis.  a short  time  since  there  was  an  edict 
passed  by  the  same  personages,  forbidding  the  Chinese 
Chow  Chow  men  and  the  rabble  from  passing  in  front  of' 
the  factory’s,  which  is  very  good  if  it  lasts,  and  a small 
bamboo  house  has  been  built  at  each  end,  and  a porter 
stationed  in  them,  at  each  gate  to  carry  the  edict  into 
execution.  One  Chinaman  attempted  to  disobey,  and  en- 
tered the  gate  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  3 men  caught 
him,  and  beat  him  over  the  face  and  arms  with  rattans, 
and  then  knocked  him  down,  and  dragged  him  along  on- 
the  pavements  for  about  20  feet,  just  by  the  Cue,  I thought 
it  would  come  out  by  the  roots,  they  had  no  mercy  upon 
the  poor  fellow. — last  Tuesday  after  dinner,  Capt.  L.  Mr. 
B.  and  myself  started  for  Whampoa.  I will  give  you  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  vexations  we  have  here  now.  Every 
time  a person  leaves  Canton,  before  starting  they  have  to* 
give  their  names,  and  go  before  the  Mandarin,  they  then 
receive  a Chop,  and  when  they  get  half  way  to  Whampoa, 
they  have  to  stop  at  a raft  which  runs  out  from  each  side^ 
of  the  river,  and  give  the  chop,  before  they  can  pass. 
Captain  L.  says  that  he  attempted  to  pass  once  with  out 
stopping  and  a chinaman  pushed  off  and  jumped  on  board, 
took  hold  of  the  tiller  ropes  and  turned  him  round,  im- 
mediately— besides  being  examined  yourselves,  every  little 
thing  that  you  want  to  take  down,  unless  you  have  a Chop 
from  the  Shopman,  has  to  be  opened,  and  if  duteable  the 
same  has  to  be  paid  before  it  can  be  entered  the  boat.. 
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T saw  a Captain  Weston,  of  the  Morea,  a tremendous  large 
fellow,  give  some  of  them  a tremendous  blowing  up.  he 
is  called  by  the  Captains  at  Whampoa  the  Great  Western. 
they  attempted  to  open  some  things  that  he  had  paid  the 
duty  on,  and  for  which  he  had  a Chop,  he  told  them  he 
would  ring  their  noses,  and  put  them  into  the  river  in  less 
than  two  twos,  if  they  touched  anything  that  he  had  paid 
duty  on,  and  the  chaps  drew  back  half  frightened  to  death, 
we  had  a very  pleasant  time  going  down,  passing  the 
Luconia’s  and  Talbot’s  boats,  on  the  way.  we  left  at  about 
% past  4,  and  reached  the  ship62  at  % past  6.  they  were 
all  glad  to  see  me  as  I was  to  see  them.  I never  saw  any- 
thing altered  as  the  ship  was.  she  was  loaded  deep  with 
Cotton,  having  several  tiers  on  deck,63  both  fore  and  Mizen 
top  gallant  masts  down,  the  cabin  filled  with  small  stores, 
and  my  State  room  stowed  just  as  full  of  sails  as  it  could 
stick,  and  I of  course  had  a job  the  next  morning  to  dig 
mv  things  out.  I turned  in  at  lO.o. Clock,  and  out  at  6 
the  next  morning,  jumped  into  a little  boat,  and  went  on 
board  the  Lintin  bound  for  Hong  Kong,  to  carry  a letter, 
after  breakfast  Capt.  L.  and  myself,  went  on  board  several 
vessels  to  try  and  borrow  a launch  to  carry  up  his  specie 
to  town,  the  handsomest  Ship  laying  in  Whampoa  was 
the  Talbot,  Capt.  Story,  who  has  his  wife  with  him,  al- 
though she  was  not  on  board  when  I went,  this  ship  has 
splendid  accomodations,  and  carries  1400  tons  measure- 
ment. the  next  handsomest  is  the  Navigator,  but  she 
was  loaded  so  deep  with  Cotton  that  I could  not  have  a 
fair  look  at  her.  her  painted  streak  was  even  with  the 
water,  and  the  water  almost  reached  the  Cabin  Windows, 
so  you  can  judge  what  loads  the  American  ships  bring  up. 
I went  on  board  the  Luconia  also,  Captain  Hallett,  and 
the  first  officer,  as  soon  as  I got  on  board  says,  how  d’ye 
do,  Mr.  Low,  I believe  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  New  York  before — I asked  him  his  name?  he 
said  Spavin.  I am  sure  I never  saw  him.  he  asked  after 
Abbott — who  tells  me  he  went  to  Manila  with  him. — At 
6 o.  clock  in  the  morning  the  Albion  commenced  discharg- 
ing Cotton,  and  in  a few  moments  she  was  surrounded 
with  50  or  60  thief  boats,  who  come  with  the  Express  pur- 

62  The  Albion  on  which  he  came  out. 

63  This  was  because  they  were  taking  goods  from  excluded 
British  ships  in. 
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pose  of  stealing  Cotton,  and  it  takes  a dozen  men  to  watch 
all  the  time,  they  will  get  near  the  ports,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  open  a bale,  and  as  quick  as  a flash  out 
goes  3 or  4 lb  of  Cotton,  and  if  you  catch  them  at  it,  they 
paddle  away  just  as  unconcernedly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. while  we  were  on  board  the  Talbot,  we  saw  them 
pilfering  from  another  ship,  and  without  anybody  on 
board  seeing  them,  they  were  lightning  a bale  of  its  con- 
tents very  rapidly,  we  hailed  the  ship  and  they  drove  them 
off.  Some  vessels  find  themselves  short  4 or  5 bales  when 
they  come  to  make  up  their  accounts,  we  also  went  on 
board  the  Providence,  and  the  Osage,  the  latter  is  a very 
handsome  ship — we  then  went  on  board  the  Brig  Bose 
belonging  to  B & Co.,  she  is  a regular  clipper,  made  for 
sailing,  and  I dare  say  formerly  carried  consid’e  Opium, 
we  obtained  her  launch,  and  then  returned  on  board  the 
A. — prepared  my  things  to  send  up  to  Canton,  in  the  Chop 
boat,  as  they  could  not  go  up  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
specie,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a separate  Chop  for 
money,  at  about  ll.o. Clock  we  left  the  ship  in  the  launch 
with  5 men,  a china  Linguist  and  60,000  dollars,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Canton  about  2.  the  next  morning  my 
things  came  up,  but  I could  not  get  them  till  afternoon 
as  the  Mandarins  had  to  overhaul  them  and  take  au 
account  of  the  old  shirts  and  drawers,  etz  &c — Please  tell 
Mother,  Abbott  has  learned  me  to  hold  my  head  up 
straight  while  walking,  after  talking  to  me  a few.  he 
ought  to  give  Sarah64  a few  lessons,  but  perhaps  she  has 
improved,  as  she  has  been  to  Salem,  and  I hope  she  may 
have  done  so.  Grandmother  I long  to  get  a letter  from 
you,  as  I know  how  interesting  your  letters  generally  are. 
Josiah  has  behaved  best  since  I have  been  out  here,  so  far, 
I have  received  2 letters  from  him,  both  containing  con- 
siderable news.  The  Lehigh  and  Zenobia  Captain  Kins- 
man65 both  have  arrived,  the  former  in  100  days,  we  shall 
probably  receive  some  letters  by  them,  when  they  choose 
to  deliver  their  letters,  which  may  not  be  for  2 or  3 weeks 
— do  you  stick  to  your  little  chamber  as  much  as  ever? 

64  iSarah  Elizabeth  Low,  b.  Aug.  16,  1822,  his  younger  sister. 
Note  that  New  Yorkers  were  supposed  to  improve  by  coming  in 
contact  with  Salem  culture. 

65  Capt.  Kinsman  was  a Salem  man  but  the  Zenobia  was 
not  registered  in  Salem.  He  named  his  son  after  W.  H.  Low, 
Senior. 
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and  how  does  my  little  nephy  do,  does  he  still  cry  out — 
Uncle  can  No.  6,  work  No.  9 ? Catherine  says  she  can — 
I hope  he  will  write  me  a letter  one  of  these  days.  Grand- 
mother you  have  had  2 cups  of  Tea,  and  now  you  hand 
your  cup  for  another — I know  I have  not  had  hut  one — 
well  I may  be  mistaken,  although  I still  think  you  have 
had  2,  but  never  mind  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you 
want. — and  I want  to  caution  you  to  look  out  for  Wid- 
owers, as  it  seems  they  are  all  getting  married,  and  I do 
not  see  but  you  Stand  as  good  chance  as  any  of  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Captain  Knapp  intends 
bringing  his  wife  to  Brooklyn,  they  will  cut  quite  a dash 
going  up  Adams  Street  Church  Steps — I think,  please 
remember  me  to  Uncle  James,66  and  to  Aunt  Hannah  if 
she  is  still  living — and  kiss  Sarah  Ann  Knapp67  as  much 
as  you  like  on  my  account,  tell  Aunt  Carter  I shall  write 
her  as  soon  as  I can,  but  time  is  scarce,  and  she  must  have 
a share  in  the  letters  I write  to  40  Concord  St.,  she  knows 
how  they  keep  up  to  work. — Abbott68  and  myself  agree 
very  well,  he  is  a fine  fellow,  but  is  somewhat  particular 
about  the  manner  of  having  accounts  made  out,  whether 
the  lines  ruled  under  the  figures,  are  done  with  black  or 
red — etz  &c,  but  I have  lived  with  Uncle  Daniel,69  and 
can  therefore  get  along  very  well,  and  all  the  advice  he 
gives  me  will  never  do  me  any  hurt.  I suppose  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  next  summer,  if  things  do 
not  turn  up  to  prevent. — I shall  miss  him  very  much,  but 
then  I shall  make  myself  contented,  as  I think  he  deserves 
to  come  home.  I want  you  to  say  to  Uncle  Porter70  that 
he  shall  have  a letter  from  me  pr  Navigator  to  leave  in  2 
or  8 weeks,  be  it  short  or  long.  Abbott  and  myself  join 
in  love  to  all  the  family 

Your  Affectionate  Grandson 
/s/  Wm.  Henry  Low 

(On  back  Wm.  H.  Low,  Canton  Oct  26,  1839 

66  James  Willis  Low,  b.  1789,  changed  his  name  from  Jona- 
than, a ship  master. 

67  Sarah  Ann  Knapp,  b.  1815,  dau.  of  Joseph  J.  and  Abigail, 
Salem  Vital  Rec.  I,  498. 

68  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  his  oldest  brother. 

69  Daniel  Low,  b.  1792  his  father’s  brother. 

70  Probably  Deacon  Elijah  Porter,  his  mother’s  brother. 

( To  be  continued ) 
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By  Harrison  Merrill  Davis 


The  Council  established  at  Plymouth  in  the  County  of 
Devon  for  the  Planting,  Ruling,  Ordering  and  Governing 
of  New  England  in  America  was  chartered,  in  1620,  by 
King  James  the  First,  by  Letters  Patent  directed  to  some 
forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court.  In  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence  the  Council  accomplished  little 
“planting,  ruling  and  ordering,”  but  made  many  grants 
of  lands.  One  such  grant,  in  1628,  was  to  Sir  Henry 
Rosewell  and  five  others,  representing  a company  of  ad- 
venturers interested  in  founding  a Puritan  colony  in 
America.  In  the  following  year  the  same  people  obtained 
a Charter  from  King  Charles  the  First,  whereby  the  same 
six  persons,  with  twenty  others  of  their  associates  were 
made  a body  politic  and  corporate  under  the  name  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England. 

It  was  this  Charter  that  Governor  Winthrop  brought 
over  in  the  Arbella,  and  which  was  made  to  serve  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  This  Char- 
ter made  the  corporation  independent  of  the  Plymouth 
Council  and  secured  to  the  freemen  of  the  Company,  in 
General  Court  assembled,  authority  to  make  their  own 
laws  and  ordinances,  elect  their  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor and  Assistants,  or  Magistrates,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  power  to  admit  additional  freemen,  and  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  such  admission.  It  was 
soon  enacted,  in  General  Court,  that  none  but  members 
of  the  recognized  Congregational  Churches  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  freemen. 

Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges,  a leading  member  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Council,  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Charter  had  been  obtained,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  prior  grant  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and 
others  by  the  Council,  charges  as  follows : 

But  herewith  not  yet  content,  they  laboured  and  obtained, 
unknown  to  us  a confirmation  of  all  this  from  his  Majesty 
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and  unwitting  thereof,  by  which  means  they  did  not  only 
enlarge  their  first  extents  to  the  West  limits  spoken  of,  but 
wholly  excluded  themselves  from  the  public  government  of 
the  Council  authorized  for  those  affairs,  and  made  themselves 
a free  people. 

A Princeton  professor,  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker, 
a Virginian,  and  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  recently  published  a book  entitled,  aThe  Puri- 
tan Oligarchy,”  being  a history  of  the  Puritan  State  in 
Massachusetts,  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  a unique  and 
interesting  civilization.  He  says: 

In  England  the  Puritan  experiment  was  never  made, 
because  the  Puritans  at  no  time  had  the  necessary 
power,  not  even  under  Cromwell.  In  the  Bay  Colony  the 
Puritan  leaders  had  a free  hand  in  building  their  Zion 
exactly  after  the  blue  print  which  they  were  confident  God 
had  made  for  them.  For  a full  half  century  they  were  per- 
mitted to  shape  their  government  as  they  chose;  they  could 
legislate  against  heresy  and  Sabbath -breaking;  they  could 
force  attendance  at  worship;  they  could  control  the  press; 
they  could  make  education  serve  the  ends  of  religion. 

The  Founders  confidently  expected  their  Bible  State 
to  last  forever;  but  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
the  experiment  had  failed.  The  loss  of  the  Charter, 
vacated  in  1684,  made  Massachusetts  thenceforth  a royal 
colony.  The  failure  of  the  mission  of  Increase  Mather, 
after  the  strange  interlude  of  the  Andros  regime,  to  ob- 
tain either  the  restoration  of  the  old  charter,  or  the  re- 
newal, in  the  new  Province  Charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
of  the  power  to  restrict  the  franchise  to  members  of  the 
legally  recognized  Congregational  Churches,  finally  struck 
the  fasces  from  the  hands  of  the  ministers. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  of  those  pious 
fascists  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Torrey,  minister 
of  the  First  Church  in  Weymouth,  from  1656  to  his 
death  in  1707. 

Samuel  Torrey  was  born  in  1632,  at  Combe  St.  Nicho- 
las, in  Somersetshire,  a County  in  the  West  of  England. 
His  grandfather  was  Philip  Torrey,  a husbandman,  of 
good  yeoman  stock,  and  a man  of  substance,  who  was  able 
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to  give  his  son,  William,  father  of  Samuel,  a good  educa- 
tion. William  Torrey  married  Jane  Haviland,  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  family.  Her  grandfather,  Matthew  Havi- 
land, had  been  in  his  day  one  of  the  great  merchants  of 
the  City  of  Bristol,  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Master  of  the  Society  of 
Merchants,  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Hawkesbury,  and  of  other  estates  in  Gloucester  and 
Somerset.  His  grandson,  the  Reverend  Matthew  Havi- 
land, brother  of  Jane  Haviland  Torrey,  became  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  London,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for 
non-conformity.  Jane  died  in  1639,  leaving  two  young 
children,  Samuel  and  a younger  boy,  William. 

Samuel  was  destined  to  grow  up  to  be  a pillar  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  new  Puritan  colony  then  taking 
root  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  which  his 
father  led  a Torrey  flock  in  1640,  including  his  third  wife, 
his  two  small  sons,  and  his  three  brothers.  He  settled 
in  Weymouth,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  where  he 
lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  active  life.  Ad- 
mitted a freeman  in  1642,  he  was  continuously  in  public 
service;  selectman  of  Weymouth,  serving  on  important 
committees,  Captain  of  the  Train-band,  deputy  in  the 
General  Court,  where  being  a skillful  penman,,  he  was 
usually  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  Commis- 
sioner for  the  trial  of  small  causes,  with  power  to  marry. 
He  received  many  grants  of  land,  including  Slate  Island 
in  1650  and  a grant  of  500  acres  in  1683,  as  the  reward 
for  patriotic  and  loyal  service.  Before  his  death  in  1690, 
he  had  become  one  of  the  largest  land-owners  in  Wey- 
mouth, and  if  there  was  any  citizen  of  the  town  who 
equalled  him  in  public  estimation,  it  was  his  own  son,  the 
minister  of  the  First  Church. 

How  the  boy  Samuel  got  his  preparation  for  the  Col- 
lege does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  studied  with  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Thacher  of  the  Weymouth  Church,  whose  col- 
league or  assistant  he  became  after  leaving  Harvard,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  as  sole  pastor  in  1664.  Thacher 
moved  to  Boston  to  become  the  first  minister  of  the  Old 
South.  Samuel  did  not  take  his  bachelor’s  degree  at 
Harvard,  not  because  of  poor  marks,  but  because  he  and 
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some  others,  in  protest  against  the  lengthening  of  the 
course  of  study  from  three  years  to  four,  left  at  the  end 
of  their  third  year  of  residence,  and  so  forfeited  their 
B.  A.  degrees. 

But  this  early  rebellion  did  not  prevent  Samuel  Torrey 
from  being  honored  at  Harvard  in  later  life.  He  was  a 
Fellow  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  twice  been 
offered  the  Presidency,  but  declined.  In  1684,  after  the 
death  of  President  Rogers,  the  office  went  begging  for  a 
time;  the  minister  of  one  of  the  larger  churches  occupied 
a position  in  the  community  more  influential  and  more 
lucrative  than  that  of  the  president  of . Harvard  at  that 
time.  And  some  disliked  the  condition  requiring  the 
president  to  reside  in  Cambridge. 

At  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  Weymouth  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  con- 
tributed the  principal  historical  address,  which  contains 
the  following  mention  of  Samuel  Torrey : 

To  Mr.  ThachePs  pastorate  of  twenty  years  succeeded  the 
fifty-one  years  of  the  learned  and  exemplary  Samuel  Torrey, 
the  trusted  adviser  of  the  magistrates  of  his  day,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  all  its  leading  divines,  thrice  invited  to  preach 
the  election  sermon,  twice  called  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College. 

During  the  many  years  of  his  ministry  at  Weymouth, 
the  struggle  of  the  Bay  Colony  to  defend  its  chartered 
rights  and  privileges  from  the  attacks  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  and 
the  Church  of  England  became  the  principal  concern  of 
the  magistrates  and  elders.  The  King’s  Commissioners, 
in  1664-5,  on  departing  from  Boston  at  the  close  of  their 
unsuccessful  mission,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Court,  which  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  They  said : 

The  King  did  not  grant  away  his  sovereignty  over  you  when 
he  made  you  a corporation.  — His  possible  that  the  charter 
which  you  so  much  idolize  may  be  forfeited  until  you  have 
cleared  yourselves  of  those  many  injustices,  oppressions, 
violences  and  blood  for  which  you  aTe  complained  against. 
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The  Commissioners  reported  to  the  King  that  the  magis- 
trates and  elders  were  still  obdurate  and  continued  to  re- 
gard their  commonwealth  as  autonomous. 

The  Charter  was  at  last  declared  forfeited,  by  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  in  1684.  To  Increase  Mather,  Samuel 
Torrey  and  most  of  the  other  ministers,  the  loss  of  the 
Charter  and,  with  it,  their  control  of  the  electorate,  meant 
the  failure  of  their  entire  plan  for  a model  Puritan  State. 

When  Sir  William  Phipps,  as  the  first  royal  governor 
under  the  Province  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  came 
to  Boston  to  begin  his  administration,  he  was  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  the  “witchcraft  delusion.” 
He  was  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  the  ministers,  to  appoint  a special  court  to 
try  the  accused.  During  the  winter  following  the  first 
trials  and  executions  at  Salem,  a bitter  controversy  arose 
as  to  whether  the  trials  should  be  continued.  The  majority 
of  the  ministers,  including  Samuel  Torrey,  insisted  upon 
the  continuation  of  the  trials,  but  Torrey  advised  the 
judges  to  correct  what  had  been  amiss  in  the  first  trials, 
particularly  the  admission  of  “spectral”  evidence  against 
the  accused.  The  second  series  of  trials,  held  in  1693,  re- 
sulted in  three  convictions,  but  the  condemned  were  re- 
prieved by  the  Governor  and  none  were  executed. 

After  the  excitement  attending  the  witchcraft  trials, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  under  the 
Province  Charter,  Samuel  Torrey  continued  his  ministry 
at  Weymouth.  He  resided  in  a house  which  he  had  built 
for  himself  which  was  long  known  in  the  town  as  the 
Mansion.  This  house  afterwards  became  the  parsonage 
of  the  Reverend  William  Smith,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Abigail  who  married  John  Adams.  It  was  torn  down  in 
1835,  and  a new  house  was  built  upon  the  same  site,  now 
occupied  as  the  parsonage  of  the  old  First  Church. 

Samuel  Torrey  was  a widower,  and  childless,  when  in 
1691  he  received  as  a member  of  his  household  a lad  of 
ten  years,  Thomas  Prince  by  name,  whose  parents  lived 
in  Sandwich,  to  be  instructed  in  morals,  religion  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Profiting  by  his  instruction  young  Prince  entered 
the  College  in  due  course  and  commenced  Bachelor  of 
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Arts  in  1707,  the  same  year  in  which  his  old  preceptor 
died. 

When  Prince’s  father  died  in  1728,  at  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law  in  Middleborough,  an  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  contributed  by  the 
son  and  containing  some  account  of  the  Prince  family 
history,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Middleborough,  East  Precinct.  Last  Wednesday  morning 
deceased  here  Samuel  Prince,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
John  Prince,  ruling  elder  of  the  Church  of  Hull  in  New 
England,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Prince,  Rector  of  East  Shefford,  in  Berkshire,  England,  in 
the  reigns  of  King  James  the  First  and  King  Charles  the 
First.  Though  he  was  one  of  the  Conforming  Puritans  of 
those  days,  who  greatly  longed  for  a further  Reformation, 
every  one  of  his  children,  four  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
proved  conscientious  Non-Conformists  even  while  their  par- 
ents lived,  but  without  any  breach  of  amity  and  affection. 
And  thus  they  continued  until  the  furious  and  cruel  Arch- 
bishop Laud  dispersed  them  and  drove  the  eldest  son  with 
so  many  others  into  this  country  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  where,  tho  a young  gentleman  of  a 
liberal  education,  having  studied  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
two  or  three  years,  yet  thinking  he  had  not  made  sufficient 
progress  in  learning  for  the  ministry,  he  applied  himself  to 
husbandry,  . . . took  a wife,  and  had  by  her  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  sons  went  to  sea,  except  the  fourth 
son,  Samuel,  who  first  went  coasting  then  became  a trader. 
Samuel  moved  to  Sandwich  and  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Mercy,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hinckly,  Esq.,  Gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth.  He  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  her,  of  whom  Thomas,  born  May  15,  1687,  was  the  eldest. 

When  Mr.  Prince  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  an  interesting  ceremony  took  place,  as  recorded 
in  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan’y.  12, 
1736:' 

The  House  being  informed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Prince 
was  at  the  door  and  desired  admittance, — Ordered,  that  Mr. 
Prince  be  admitted  into  the  House;  and,  coming  up  to  the 
table,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  House 
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in  the  folowing  manner,  viz : “Mr.  Speaker,  I most  humbly 
present  to  your  Honour  and  this  Honourable  House  the  first 
volume  of  my  Chronological  History  of  New  England , which 
at  no  small  expense  and  pains  I have  composed  and  published 
for  the  instruction  and  good  of  my  Country.”  And  then  he 
made  a compliment  of  one  of  the  books  to  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
presenting  it  to  him,  and  another  he  presented  to  and  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  and  then  withdrew. 

There  appears  no  record  of  any  vote  of  thanks. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  History,  Mr.  Prince  refers  to  his 
early  studies  as  follows:  “Next  to  sacred  history  and  that 
of  the  Reformation,  I was  from  my  early  youth  instructed 
in  the  history  of  this  country.” 

He  mentions  the  writings  of  Hubbard,  the  Mathers, 
Mayhew,  and  the  Letter  of  Governor  Dudley  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln.  He  wrote: 

Yet  still,  I longed  to  see  all  these  things  disposed 
in  the  order  of  time  wherein  they  happened,  together  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  several  Towns,  Churches,  Coun- 
ties, Colonies  and  Provinces  throughout  this  country.  Upon 
my  entering  into  the  College  (1703)  I chanced  in  my  leisure 
hours  to  read  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  account  of  the  Cottonian 
library,  which  excited  in  me  a zeal  of  laying  hold  of  every 
book,  pamphlet  and  paper,  both  in  print  and  manuscript, 
which  are  either  written  by  persons  who  lived  here,  or  that 
have  any  tendency  to  enlighten  our  history. 

He  discovered  many  such  books  and  pamphlets  during 
his  travels  in  England.  He  says : 

But  returning  home  in  1717,  Providence  was  pleased 
soon  to  settle  me  in  such  a public  place  and  circumstance 
that  I could  expect  no  leisure.  I could  propose  no  other 
than  to  go  on  with  my  collections,  above  a thousand  books, 
manuscripts,  etc.  so  many  that  I have  never  yet  had  leisure 
enough  to  read  them. 

His  “Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the 
Form  of  Annals”  was  never  completed.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  in  1736,  two  parts,  or  numbers, 
of  the  second  volume  came  out,  bringing  the  story  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1633. 

His  publications  included  many  funeral  sermons,  and 
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some  historical  pieces,  such  as,  “An  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,”  appended  to  Ex- 
perience Mayhew’s  “Indian  Conflicts,”  an  edition  of 
Mason’s  “History  of  the  Pequot  War,  with  Introduction 
and  Hotes,”  a Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Capture  of 
Louisburg,  “The  Hew  England  Psalm  Book  Revised  and 
Enlarged.” 

After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1758,  his  library 
and  collections  remained  stored  for  many  years  in  the 
“Steeple  Chamber”  of  the  Old  South,  the  same  room 
which  had  been  his  study.  They  suffered  somewhat  from 
pillage  and  vandalism  during  the  occupation  of  the  church 
by  the  British  soldiery;  what  remained  are  now  deposited 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  the  summer  of  1734,  Prince  was  a member  of  a 
small  company  invited  by  Governor  Belcher  for  a cruise 
along  the  Maine  coast.  Their  departure  was  announced 
in  the  Boston  Weekly  Hews  Letter  of  July  18,  1734.  It 
reads : 

On  Monday  last,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  sailed  from  Boston  for  the 
Eastward  in  his  Majesty’  ship'  Scarborough,  Capt.  Durrell, 
in  company  with  Gov.  Belcher,  Hon.  Josiah  Willard,  Esq., 
and  Edward  Winslow,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Suffolk 
and  Colonel  of  a Regiment  of  Poot  in  this  town.  They  go 
to  take  a further  view  of  the  spacious  country  and,  as  we 
hear,  to  have  an  interview  with  some  of  the  Indian  Tribes, 
to  continue  and  strengthen  their  friendship  with  us. 

An  account  of  the  cruise  was  published  in  the  Weekly 
Journal,  probably  written  by  Mr.  Prince.  Sailing  from 
Boston  on  Monday  afternoon  with  a fair  wind  they 
arrived  on  Wednesday  p.  m.  in  Passamequoddy  Harbor  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Discovered  no  Indians  there.  Fog 
prevented  search  for  the  St.  Croix  River.  Returning, 
they  visited  Machias  Bay,  passed  Mt.  Desert,  having  by 
mistake  got  too  far  to  leeward,  landed  at  Pemaquid,  ex- 
plored the  Western  Bay,  called  John’s  River,  in  the  ship’s 
pinnace.  With  a guard  of  seven  or  eight  musketeers, 
some  of  the  party  footed  it  through  the  woods  from  the 
head  of  John’s  River  to  the  head  of  Damariseotty  Bay 
and  on  to  the  Sheepscot  settlements  about  15  miles. 
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Sailed  for  home  from  Pemaquid,  where  they  spent  the 
Sabbath,  on  Monday  morning,  July  29th,  sailing  all  day 
in  sight  of  the  White  Hills,  and  in  the  afternoon,  of 
Agamentacus,  arrived  in  Boston  Harbor  Wednesday,  July 
31,  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  met  no  Indians  anywhere. 
Prince  was  much  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen.  He 
writes : 

All  that  coast  appears  to  be  full  of  commodious  Rivers,  Bays, 
Harbours,  Coves  and  delightful  Islands;  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  both  for  situation,  fish- 
ery, lumber-trade  and  culture,  and  highly  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lic care. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  Prince’s  impressions  of  Maine 
and  its  advantages,  as  he  recorded  them  in  1734,  with  the 
verdict  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  philosopher-historian,  two 
hundred  years  later.  He  writes : 

Maine,  though  actually  a part  of  Massachusetts  until  her 
establishment  as  a separate  state  in  1820,  has  always  been 
unimportant,  and  survives  to-day  as  a kind  of  museum  piece 
— a relic  of  seventeenth  century  New  England,  inhabited 
by  woodmen  and  watermen  and  hunters.  These  children 
of  a hard  country  now  eke  out  their  scanty  liveli- 
hood by  serving  as  guides  for  pleasure-seekers,  who  come 
from  the  North  American  cities  to  spend  their  holidays  in 
this  Arcadian  State,  just  because  Maine  is  still  what  she 
was  when  many  of  these  cities  had  not  yet  begun  to  arise 
out  of  the  wilderness.  Maine  to-day  is  at  once  one  of  the 
longest-settled  regions  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of 
the  least  urbanized  and  sophisticated. 

“How  is  this  contrast  between  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
to  be  explained?”,  inquires  Toynbee,  in  developing  his 
thesis  that  a tough  environment  is  a stimulus  to  civiliza- 
tion, if  not  too  tough.  He  writes : 

It  would  appear  that  the  hardness  of  the  New  England  en- 
vironment, which  stands  at  its  optimum  in  Massachusetts, 
is  accentuated  in  Maine  to  a degree  at  which  it  brings  in 
diminishing  returns  of  human  response. 

When  George  Whitefield  came  to  Boston  in  1740,  many 
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ministers  welcomed  him  to  their  pulpits,  hut  others  were 
offended  by  his  sensationalism. 

In  1744,  Mr.  Prince  published  an  account  of  the  re- 
vival of  religion  in  Boston,  in  the  years  1741,  2 and  3, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1823.  He  begins  by  recalling  that 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1717,  after  above  eight 
years  spent  abroad,  and  found  in  Boston  five  Congrega- 
tional churches,  viz:  the  Horth  Church,  where  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather  were  the  ministers,  the  Old  Church, 
Wadsworth  and  Foxcroft,  the  Brattle  Street  Church, 
Colman  and  Cooper,  the  South  Church,  Sewall,  and  the 
Hew  Horth,  Webb.  He  affirms: 

All  most  happily  agreeing  in  the  doctrines  of  Grace  as  per 
the  Westminister  Catechism  and  Conference  of  Faith,  as  well 
as  the  Confession  of  Faith  agreed  to  by  our  Hew  England 
Synod,  almost  the  same,  but  a great  decay  of  godliness  com- 
plained of  in  the  lives  and  conversations  of  the  people.  Soon 
after  my  arrival,  I was  called  to  preach  at  the  South  Church, 
and  in  1718,  ordained  their  co-pastor  with  my  dear  class- 
mate, the  Rev.  Sewall,  who  had  been  ordained  to  that  office 
about  five  years  before. 

He  relates  how  in  1721  the  eight  ministers  who  car- 
ried on  the  Public  Lecture  agreed  to  preach  a course  of 
lectures  to  the  young  people;  how  the  people  failed  to  be 
awakened  to  their  sins  by  the  small-pox  in  1721-22,  or  by 
the  earthquake  in  1727,  when  a Glorious  God  arose  and 
shook  the  earth,  the  people  gathered  in  crowded  concourse 
at  the  Old  Church  and  at  the  South,  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
Dummer  appointed  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer ; small-pox 
again  in  1729,  and  the  throat-distemper  which  destroyed 
Multitudes  of  Youth  failed  to  cause  a revival  of  religion. 
Prince  says: 

From  the  year  1738  came  accounts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield, 
a very  pious  young  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  ris- 
ing up  in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  and  preaching  their 
doctrines,  first  in  England  and  then  in  America,  with  sur- 
prising power  and  success;  which  raised  desires  in  great 
numbers  among  us  to  see  and  hear  him. 
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Receiving  invitations,  Whitefield  came  from  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina,  arriving  at  Rhode  Island  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  September  14,  1740,  and  the  Thursday  even- 
ing after  came  to  Boston.  The  ministers  of  the  South 
Church,  Dr.  Sewall  and  Prince,  made  him  a visit  next 
day.  Colman  and  Cooper  of  Brattle  Street  invited  him 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  heard  by  a crowded 
house  of  2000  or  3000.  Saturday  morning,  at  Sewall 
and  Prince’s  desire,  he  preached  at  the  South  Church. 
Multitudes  heard  him  on  the  Common  and  were  greatly 
affected.  He  preached  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  as 
far  east  as  York,  70  miles  N.  E.  from  Boston.  Wrote 
Prince : 

And  as  far  as  I could  see  or  learn  he  parted  in  the  genera! 
esteem  and  love  of  both  ministers  and  people ; and  this  seemed 
to  continue  until  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  in  New  England 
came  abroad  wherein  some  passages  offended  many  and  occa- 
sioned their  reflections  upon  him. 

Then  in  December  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennant, 
who  preached  at  the  New  North;  his  preaching  terrible' 
and  searching.  Mr.  Prince  approved  such  preaching,  but 
saw  that  people  may  be  terrified,  but  yet  have  no  lasting 
conviction.  He  writes: 

In  Old  England  and  here  where  I have  been  a constant 
preacher  and  observer  of  the  religious  state  of  those 
who  heard  me  for  above  thirty  years  many  have  passed  under 
scores  of  the  most  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning: wherein  as  the  Psalmist  represents,  “the  voice  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  the  waters,  the  God  of  Glory  thundered.”' 
Yea,  even  since  the  revival,  viz:  on  Friday  night,  July  30, 
1742,  at  the  Lecture  in  the  South  Church,  near  nine  o’clock, 
being  very  dark,  there  came  on  a very  terrible  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  and  just  as  the  blessing  was  given, 
and  amazing  clap  broke  over  the  Church,  with  piercing 
repetitions,  which  sent  many  a-shrieking  and  the  whole 
assembly  in  great  consternation.  God  then  appeared  terrible 
out  of  His  High  Places;  they  heard  attentatively  the  noise 
of  his  voice  for  near  two  hours:  And  yet  in  all  these  displays- 
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of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  terrifying  apprehensions  of 
danger  of  sndden  destruction  neither  in  this  surprising  night, 
nor  in  all  the  course  of  thirty  years  have  I scarse  known  any 
by  these  kinds  of  terrors  brought  under  genuine  convictions. 
And  what  minister  has  a voice  like  God  and  who  can  thunder 
like  Him? 

In  1744,  Whitefield  being  again  in  Boston,  Prince 
* crossed  swords  with  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy  in  his  behalf, 
and  they  exchanged  the  following  brief  notes : 

(To  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy) 

'Rev.  Sr: 

I desire  to  know  you  judge  there  is  any  need  of  my  asking 
your  consent  to  my  inviting  a minister  to  preach  my  Lecture 
at  the  O.B.?  (Old  Brick)  In  answering  which  you  will 
oblige 

Your  humble  serv’t  T.P. 

Jan.  30,  1744-5. 

(To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Prince) 

Rev.  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I would  ask  you  another,  viz : 
whether  you  would  express  a suitable  regard  to  me  and  some 
'-others  who  statedly  attend  the  Thursday  Lecture  and  are 
united  with  you  in  carrying  it  on,  to  ask  a gentleman  to 
.preach  it,  whose  conduct  has  been  such  (in  our  apprehen- 
sions) that  if  he  preaches  you  know  we  cannot  be  present,  but 
must  be  obliged  to  tarry  at  home  ? 

Your  humble  serv’t 

Charles  Chauncy. 

'Wed.  Jan.  30,  1744-5. 

(To  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy) 

Rev.  S ’t: 

I perceive  the  support  of  your  letter  is,  that  if  I got 
Mr.  Wh.  (Whitefield)  to  preach,  that  you  and  some  others 
are  of  such  a separating  spirit  that  you  will  not  attend  the 
Public  Lecture,  which  I am  sorry  to  see.  In  such  a season 
as  this,  should  you  not  rather  set  a contrary  example,  while 
you  are  publickly  condemning  such  a spirit  in  others?  Mr. 
W.  will  hear  you  but  you  will  not  hear  him.  Pray  who 
.-'appears  most  for  separation  or  union?  Methinks  you  should 
Re  glad  of  an  occasion  to  show  as  good  a spirit  as  he. 

Thomas  Prince. 
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It  thus  appears  that,  after  more  than  three  years  since- 
Whitefield  first  preached  in  Boston,  Prince  still  believed 
in  the  great  revivalist. 

During  his  long  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church  Prince  resided  with  his  family  in  the  parsonage 
located  next  the  church,  formerly  occupied  by  Governor 
Winthrop.  Prince  married  Deborah  Denny,  October  30, 
1719.  Of  nine  children  only  four  reached  maturity,  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  Thomas  Prince,  Jr.,  M.  A. 
Harvard,  his  only  son,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Prince,  in  1758, 
the  child  Independence  had  not  yet  been  conceived.  In 
his  day  when  men  spoke  of  “the  Revolution”  they  meant 
the  Revolution  of  1688  which  brought  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne  of  England.  Prince  did  not  live  to  see  the-' 
time  when  men  such  as  he  would  be  driven  by  their  con- 
sciences to  make  the  hard  choice  between  loyalty  to  their 
King  and  loyalty  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  fight 
for  Freedom. 

One  of  the  many  manuscripts  in  the  Prince  collection 
was  a learned  tract  composed  by  Mr.  William  Torrey  in 
his  latter  days,  when  he  was,  as  he  described  himself  on 
the  title-page,  “A  very  Old  Man,  in  Continual  Expecta- 
tions of  his  Translation  into  Another  Life  and  World.7* 
It  was  published  in  1757,  many  years  after  the  author’s 
death,  probably  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  is  of 
interest  because  of  the  preface,  written  by  Prince,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  record  his  recollections  of  the* 
Reverend  Samuel  Torrey,  the  tutor  and  counselor  of  his. 
boyhood  and  youth,  who  died  in  the  same  year  in  which, 
his  pupil  took  his  First  Degree  at  Harvard. 

Prince’s  preface  to  the  Torrey  tract  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  article  as  an  appendix,  retaining  the  spelling 
and  use  of  capital  letters,  as  in  the  original. 

In  this  preface,  an  eighteenth  century  Puritan  divine 
took  occasion  to  offer  a tribute  of  affection  and  respect: 
to  his  seventeenth  century  prototype. 
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Appendix 

A MEMOIR  OF  THE 
REVEREND  SAMUEL  TORREY 
By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince 

(A  Tract,  entitled  “CONCERNING  FUTURITIES,” 
etc.,  composed  in  his  old  age  by  William  Torrey,  the 
father  of  the  Rev.  Sam’l,  was  published  in  1757  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  who  took  occasion 
to  pay  a tribute  therein  to  the  son 

William  Torrey  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  Captain  of  the 
Train-band  at  Weymouth,  Commissioner  of  the  Peace,  etc. 

A manuscript  copy  of  “Concerning  Futurities”  is  in 
the  museum  of  the  Weymouth  Historical  Society.) 

PREFACE 

THE  worthy  Author  of  the  following  Tract,  Mr. 
William  Torrey,  was  one  of  the  pious  and  early 
Settlers  of  the  Massachusetts-Colony.  Coming  over 
with  his  Family  hither  from  England,  he  took  up  his 
Residence  at  Weymouth,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  Foun- 
ders of  the  Church  there:  was  made  a Freeman  of  the 
Colony  on  May  18,  1642 : and  in  such  Esteem  of  the  good 
People  in  his  Day,  that  by  their  Election  he  served  divers 
Times  as  their  Deputy  among  the  Representatives  of  the 
Colony;  by  them  was  chosen  their  Clerk;  and  by  the 
General  Court  a Captain  of  the  Train-band  at  Weymouth, 
and  Commissioner  for  the  Peace  with  a Power  to  Marry, 
etc. 

By  this  Treatise  it  seems — he  had  been  bro’t  up  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  in  England.  And  he 
was  highly  honoured  and  happy  in  giving  his  Son  Samuel 
a liberal  Education  at  Harvard-College,  and  in  having 
him  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher,  as  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Weymouth,  to  the  great  Satisfaction  of  the 
Father;  especially  as  his  Son,  even  in  his  Father’s  Life, 
became,  among  the  Ministers,  one  of  the  most  eminent  for 
Piety,  Ability,  Wisdom  and  Esteem,  in  the  Land. 

And  lest  I should  not  live  to  reach  his  proper  Place 
In  the  New-England- Annals,  and  the  Memory  of  so  ex- 
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traordinary  a Person  should  fail  among  us ; I would  seize 
this  Occasion  to  leave  a short  History  concerning  him. 

I suppose  he  was  admitted  into  Harvard-College  about 
1650,  and  should,  according  to  the  preceeding  Custom, 
have  taken  his  first  Degree  in  three  Years.  But  the 
Corporation  making  a Law  that  the  Scholars  should  study 
at  College  four  Years  before  they  commenced  Batchelors 
in  Arts ; several  Scholars  tho’  they  were  accounted  as  good 
as  any  before  them,  and  I suppose  of  different  Classes, 
went  off,  and  never  took  any  Degree  at  all.  There  were 
at  least  Five  of  them,  who  after  made  a very  shining 
Figure  in  Hew  England:  viz.  Gov.  Josiah  Winslow; 

this  Rev.  Samuel  Torrey;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ichabod  Wiswall 
of  Duxbury,  Agent  for  Plymouth-Colony  at  the  Court 
of  England  upon  the  Revolution;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Wakeman  of  Fairfield ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brimsmead  of 
Marlborough : who  would  all  have  been  a great  Honour 
to  our  Harvard-Catalogue:  and  I could  wish  their  Hames 
might  be  yet  inserted,  as  educated  there  and  qualified  for 
their  First  Degree,  tho’  diverted  from  it. 

Tho’  Mr.  Torrey  preach’d  at  Weymouth  in  the  Absence 
of  their  Pastor  Mr.  Thacher,  it  seems  he  was  not  ordained 
their  Pastor  till  1656.  By  the  Choice  of  the  General 
Court,  he  preached  three  General  Election  Sermons;  viz. 
May,  27.  1674,  entitled — An  Exhortation  to  Reforma- 
tion; May  16.  1683,  entitled — A Plea  for  the  Life  of 
Dying  Religion;  and  May  29,  1695,  entitled — Man’s  Ex- 
tremity, God’s  Opportunity:  which  were  all  very  pungent 
Discourses,  and  Printed  at  their  Desire,  to  the  great 
Acceptance  of  the  pious  People.  Upon  the  Death  of 
President  Rogers  in  1684,  He  was  chosen  to  succeed  Him: 
but  excus’d  Himself. 

And  as  my  Parents  had  a high  Veneration  for  Him, 
and  he  had  receiv’d  them  into  his  F riendship ; for  the 
Benefit  of  Learning  and  Religion,  when  I was  10  Years 
of  Age,  they  sent  me  45  Miles  from  their  House  in  Sand- 
wich, to  enjoy  the  great  Privilege  of  living  with  Him; 
and  he  afterwards  always  received  me  at  his  House,  where 
I us’d  to  call,  in  my  Going  to  and  Returning  from  Col- 
lege ; I can  write  of  Him  from  my  personal  Acquaintance 
with  him. 
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Being  of  a tall  and  proper  Stature,  excellent  intellec- 
tual Powers  and  Accomplishments,  and  of  great  and 
steady  Sanctity,  Solidity  and  Majesty  in  his  Countenance 
and  Conversation,  He  struck  all  about  Him  with  singular 
Reverence:  tho’  at  seasonable  Intervals,  as  at  the  Table, 
and  when  his  Friends  came  to  visit  Him,  He  would  be 
innocently  witty  and  cheerful ; but  ever  mixed  agreable 
Instruction  with  other  Entertainment  and  Diversion.  He 
seem’d  superior  to  all  the  Ministers  who  came  to  see  Him, 
who  behaved  towards  Him  with  distinguishing  Deference. 
And  he  was  a Person  of  such  deep  and  extensive  Views, 
that  in  Publick  Affairs  of  great  Difficulty,  the  Governor, 
Dep.  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Colony  us’d  to  send  to 
him,  tho’  15  Miles  off,  (with  some  other  elderly  and 
judicious  Ministers  in  and  near  Boston)  to  help  them 
with  his  wise  Observations  and  Advices. 

His  Prayers  both  in  the  Family  and  Publick,  and  his 
Sermons  were  very  scriptural,  experimental,  pathetical, 
sensibly  flowing  from  a warm  and  pious  Heart,  and  with 
wondrous  Freedom  and  Variety.  When  He  treated  on 
awful  Subjects,  it  was  with  most  awakening  Solemnity: 
but  otherwise  He  usually  expres’d  Himself  with  the  most 
tender  and  moving  Affection.  When  He  saw  any  Fault 
in  any  of  his  Family;  He  would  first  only  look  with  a 
holy  and  awful  Displeasure,  neither  exposing  nor  rebuk- 
ing— I believe  He  never  struck  any  Person  in  his  life — 
A Look  was  Terror  and  Reproof  enough — but  then  take 
us  alone  into  his  Study,  and  speak  with  such  Tenderness 
and  Tears  as  to  melt  us  down  in  a Moment. 

In  his  Family  Worship,  He  would  often  Pray  affection- 
ately for  every  Person  by  Name,  or  by  such  Description 
as  we  all  knew,  extreamely  suitable  to  our  various  Cases, 
which  wonderfully  bound  us  to  Him;  as  also  for  others 
occasionally  there,  and  in  a very  striking  Manner.  And 
I shall  never  forget  the  moving  Exhortations,  Prayers  and 
Tears  He  us’d  to  pour  out  among  the  Children,  at  their 
Catechizing  a Monday-Mornings  at  Sun-rise  in  the  Meet- 
ing-House. Hor  had  he  any  affected  Tone;  but  all  his 
Pronunciation  was  perfectly  agreable  to  the  Hature  of 
the  Things  delivered,  and  so  as  to  engage  the  most  lively 
Attention. 
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In  conversation  with  the  late  Honourable  and  learned 
Lawyer  J ohn  Read,  Esq ; — as  I happened  to  speak  of  my 
living  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey  of  Weymouth;  He  im- 
mediately said — ‘Mr.  Torrey  !’  That  was  the  most  won- 
‘ derful  Man  in  Prayer  I ever  heard : When  I was  Senior 
‘ Sophister  at  College  in  1696,  there  being  a Hay  of 
‘ Prayer  kept  by  the  Association  at  Newtown,  upon  some 
‘ extraordinary  Occasion,  in  the  House  of  Publick  Wor- 
‘ ship ; I and  several  Others  went  from  College  to  attend 
‘ the  Exercise:  where  were  two  Prayers  made  by  two 
‘ Ministers,  besides  a Sermon  by  a third  in  the  Forenoon; 

‘ and  the  like  in  the  Afternoon:  and  then  Mr.  Torrey 
‘ stood  up  and  pray’d  near  Two  Hours:  but  all  his 
‘ Prayer  so  intirely  new  and  various  without  Tautologies, 
‘ so  exceeding  pertinent,  so  regular,  so  natural,  so  free, 
‘ lively  and  affecting;  that  towards  the  End  of  his  Prayer, 
‘ hinting  at  still  new  and  agreable  Scenes  of  Tho’t,  we 
‘ cou’d  not  help  wishing  Him  to  enlarge  upon  them:  but 
‘ the  Time  abliged  Him  to  close,  to  our  Regret,  and  we 
‘ could  have  gladly  heard  Him  an  Hour  longer:  His 
‘ Prayers  so  wonderfully  enlivened  and  mov’d  the  Con- 
‘ gregation,  that  we  seem’d  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  Time’s 
‘ elapsing  till  he  had  finished.’  And  such  extraordinary 
Talents  were  the  Reason,  why  as  I have  heard,  the  Asso- 
ciation us’d  to  appoint  Him  to  bring  up  the  Rear  of  their 
Religious  Exercises  both  in  Publick  and  Private. 

The  Wife  of  his  Youth  was  a Daughter  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Rawson:  and  tho’  He  never  had  any  Offspring,  yet 
over  Her  Grave  He  erected  a handsome  Monument.  There 
was  as  I remember,  a singular  Esteem  and  Intimacy  be- 
tween Him  and  Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton,  the  Honour- 
able chief  J ustice  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq ; the  Rev.  Mr. 
Joshua  Moody,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vice  President  Willard,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hobart  of  Newtown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher 
of  Milton. 

In  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  Monday  April  28,  1707, 
we  have  the  following  Article — ‘Weymouth,  April  24, 
‘ Yesterday  was  interr’d  Here  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel 
‘ Torrey,  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  Pastor  of  the 
‘ Church  in  this  Town : who  Died  on  Monday  last ; hav- 
‘ ing  Preach’d  on  the  Publick  Fast  the  Wednesday  be- 
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c fore;  was  entering  on  tlie  76th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  in 
‘ the  Fifty  first  Year  of  his  Ministry ; leaving  behind  Him 
‘ the  Character  of  a very  laborious,  faithful,  learned  and 
6 pious  Minister  of  the  Gospel.’  Which  concise  and  exact 
Account  I have  Reason  to  think  was  drawn  up  by  his 
above-mention’ d intimate  and  dear  Friend  the  Honourable 
J udge  Sewall : who,  tis  likely,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pember- 
ton and  others  of  Boston,  as  well  as  the  Towns  near  Wey- 
mouth, attended  his  Funeral:  For  Mr.  Pemberton  had  a 
great  Veneration  of  Him,  whom  I have  seen  at  his  House 
and  Preaching  his  Publick  Lecture.  And  in  his  Funeral 
Sermon  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willard  in  September  following, 
could  not  forbear  mentioning  the  Tears  scarcely  dried  up 
for  the  loss  of  Mr.  Torrey. 

I might  say  much  more ; but  the  Page  restrains  me. 

And  as  for  this  Treatise  of  his  honoured  Father — the 
serious  and  judicious  Reader  will  quickly  see  such  a great 
and  accurate  Acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures ; and  such 
a Vein  of  natural,  connected  and  clear  Reasoning  from 
them,  express’d  in  such  a modest,  pure  and  easy  Stile ; as 
cannot  but  both  please  and  move  Him:  and  at  the  same 
Time  give  a lively  Instance  of  what  eminent  Men  of  the 
civil  Order  came  over  hither  and  adorned  our  Xew-Eng- 
land  Churches  above  70  Years  ago. 

The  most  material  Mistake  in  the  Treatise  seems  to  be 
— about  the  Gog  and  Magog  in  Rev.  XX : whom  for  near 
40  Years  I have  been  more  and  more  inclin’d  to  think 
will  be  The  Wicked  raised  at  the  End  of  The  Thousand 
Years  : whose  raneour’d  and  malicious  Spirits,  with 
all  the  Devils  then  brought  out  of  the  dark  Abyss  together, 
possessing,  infatuating  and  enflaming  them,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  rage  against  the  Saints  for  a very  little  Season, 
till  the  General  Judgment  comes  on  and  quells  them:  and 
at  the  End  of  that  great  Day,  the  Fire  of  God  shall  come 
down  and  drive  them  all  together  into  the  horrible  Lake 
below. 

But  may  we  then  be  with  Christ  in  the  happy  City  of 
the  Saints  ascending  to  the  World  above — 

April  2, 

1757 


T.  Prince. 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  ACCOUNT  BOOK 
OF  CAPTAIN  GIDEON  WOOD  WELL 


By  William  H.  Wood  well 


Prom  the  Original  in  Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Captain  Gideon  Woodwell  returned  to  Newbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1756,  after  two  years’  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars.  He  was  a ship  carpenter,  who  a few 
years  later  established  his  own  shipyard  on  the  lower 
Merrimac  River. 

For  several  years  he  also  conducted  a general  store  busi- 
ness along  side  his  ship-building,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  two  apparently  divergent  occupations  were  in  fact 
closely  knit  together.  His  account  book,  dating  from 
1755  to  1770,  gives  evidence  of  the  interlinking  of  these 
activities. 

As  little  money  was  in  circulation  in  those  days,  and 
banking  facilities  unavailable,  many  transactions  were 
conducted  under  the  barter  system.  Goods,  classed  as 
“English”  or  “West  India”  according  to  their  origin,  were 
recognized  as  assets  for  trading  purposes.  An  item  in  the 
book  is  worded  as  follows: 

September  ye  20,  1758  Joseph  Cottle  Dr.  to  thirty  four 
pound  twelve  shillings  & six  pence  by  order  from  John 
Nowell  half  money  the  other  half  in  westinja  & inglish  goods 
old  tenner. 

A promissory  note  given  by  him  reads  thus : 

Newbury  Port  November  ye  21,  1764  Recived  of  Henry 
Bodwell  & William  Morss  too  hundred  & thirty  five  feet  of 
timber  which  I promis  to  pay  at  thirteen  shillings  & four 
pence  pr  tun  one  third  part  in  Cash  the  other  in  westinja 
goods  at  the  common  Cash  price  witness  my  hand 

Gideon  Woodwell 

England,  during  her  period  of  colonial  expansion,  ex- 
ploited the  colonies  to  her  own  advantage.  Many  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  manufacture  and  commerce  which 
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held  the  colonists  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for 
many  of  their  needs.  These  acts  served  to  protect  Bri- 
tish industry  from  rivalry,  and  assured  her  of  a favorable 
trade  balance.  Resentment  against  repressive  laws  was 
one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Southern  colonies  were  able  to  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco,  cotton,  turpentine,  tar  and  rosin  to  Eng- 
land, by  which  they  obtained  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
manufactured  and  luxury  goods.  New  England  was  main- 
ly agricultural  and  was  prevented  from  shipping  excess 
grains  and  meats  for  the  reason  that  the  British  Isles,  were 
then  practically  self-supporting  as  to  food  stuffs.  The 
single  important  item  of  export  was  tall  pines  for  ships’ 
masts,  which  were  superior  to  anything  grown  there. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of  buying  far  more  than  they 
sold  abroad,  they  developed  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  This  furnished 
an  outlet  for  excess  grains,  meats  and  fish,  and  brought 
back  rice,  fruit,  raisins,  sugar,  rum  and  molasses,  all 
classed  as  “West  India  Goods.”  So  important  was  this 
trade  that  as  late  as  1874,  merchants  in  Newbury  port 
described  themselves  as  “Dealers  in  West  India  Goods.” 

Here  we  see  the  connection  between  Woodwell’s  ship- 
building and  store  activities.  His  vessels  were  constructed 
for  this  trade  and  for  fishing.  The  owners,  no  doubt, 
made  their  payments  in  large  part  in  goods,  forcing  him 
to  conduct  a store  for  their  disposal.  Here  again  it  was 
largely  a matter  of  barter.  His  customers  supplied  him 
with  timber,  plank,  boards,  knees,  keel  pieces,  masts  and 
spars ; and  also  gave  services  such  as  sawing,  boring  holes, 
planking  sides  or  deck,  carving  figureheads  and  caulking, 
and  in  numerous  instances  they  performed  a definite  share 
of  the  work,  such  as  building  one-half  or  one-third  of  a 
ship. 

These  accounts  ran  for  months,  and  some  for  years 
before  settlements  were  reached.  However,  each  party 
gained  by  the  exchange;  he  receiving  building  materials 
and  labor,  and  they  obtaining  meats,  provisions  and  goods 
for  their  living.  Money  was  not  a worry,  there  was  so 
little  of  it. 
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The  following  two  accounts  are  copied  from  the  book, 
with  duplicate  items  being  omitted. 


9 July  1763  Daniel  Clark  Dr.  old  tener 

to  eight  yards  of  ticklingburgs  £ 4-10-0 

1764 

8 January  to  % of  hundred  of  rice  2-  0-0 

2 March  to  six  pound  of  shooger 1-  2-6 

18  June  to  four  yards  & half  of  brod  cloth  ....  27-  0-0 

& to  six  yards  of  Shalloon 
to  too  duzin  of  Coat  buttins  & 

three  of  Jaekit  1-  7-0 

to  four  sticks  of  mohare  or  silk  hare  15-0 
to  too  ounces  of  thred  0-  7-0 

19  June  to  half  a yard  of  brod  cloth  3-  0-0 

& to  one  duzin  of  Coat  buttins  ..  0-  7-0 

22  June  to  one  yard  of  Barrigin  for  Master 

Garrish  Coat  3-  5-0 

27  June  to  goods  shallon  & stockins  12-  1-3 

25  February  to  silk  & Tamme  & silk  twist  4-14-3 

27  1765  to  one  scane  of  silk  0-  3-6 

17  April  to  12-%  bushils  of  Corn  15-14-6 

12  June  to  one  pare  brichis  pattens  one  yard 

& % of  lining 5-  6-3 

to  silk  & mohare  & buttins  18-3 

10  August  to  2 yards  & % of  osambrigs 1-  8-1 

2 October  to  one  thousand  Dubbletens  6-  0-0 

Newbury  Port  March  ye  17th  1766 


then  Reckned  with  Mr.  Dannill  Clark  & cettled  on 
all  accounts  Clear  as  witness  our  hands. 

Daniel  Clark 
Gideon  Woodwell 


1764  11  May  Eleazer  Keezer  Dr. 

to  one  Barril  sider  & Barril  £ 4-10-0 

15  May  to  half  barril  port  16-10-0 

to  six  pound  Coffe  3-  0-0 

24  May  to  ten  gallons  molasses  9-  0-0 

to  12  pound  & half  of  veal  1-  3-0 

to  45  quarts  of  milk  3-  7-6 

to  one  Barril  flower  201  lb  13-14-0 

to  twenty  bushils  of  Corn  23-  0-0 
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19  June  to  one  yard  of  Check  linen  17-6 

29  to  ticklingbugs  50  sh  pr  yard  5-  0-0 

to  too  & % yards  of  Lawn  5-12-6 

to  one  hundred  & one  quarter  of  rice  8-  2-6 

to  Cash  one  quarter  of  a Dollar  ....  11-3 

to  forty  too  pound  & half  of  pork  6-  7-6 

28  August  to  half  a bushil  of  Beenes 9-0 

to  a fan  for  your  daughter  8-0 

to  one  pare  Black  worsted  stockins  2-10-0 

to  one  ounce  of  thred  3-0 

11  September  to  neadles  one  shilling 1-0 

to  beef  72  pound  & half  7-  1-0 

to  one  third  part  of  a peece  of 

Check  linen  11-17-2 

4 October  to  too  pound  of  Chocklat  1-10-0 

10  November  to  pluch  too  yards  & half  and  one 

duzin  of  buttins  and  one  stick 

silk  twist  6-  0-0 

1 December  to  goose  six  pound  & three  quarters  13-6 

10  to  one  quarter  quintle  fish  1-15-0 

10  January  to  half  a yard  of  Cambrick  1-10-0 

19  February  to  one  quarter  of  peece  of  Check  ....  9-  4-6 

to  thirteen  yards  of  Camblit  14-  6-0 

to  silk  & thred  & tape 7-8 

The  following  miscellaneous  items  are  picked  from 
approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty  accounts  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  goods  handled,  the  quantities  and 
comparative  values: 

to  one  iron  pot  £ 2-  0-0 

to  one  skillet  fifteen  shillings  15-0 

to  taters  & apples  7-4 

to  half  a pound  of  tea  & a padlock  2-  2-0 

to  half  a peck  of  Collevance  5-  0-0 

to  half  quarter  barril  of  pork ,..  3-15-0 

to  a fan  & shoobinding  13-6 

to  one  large  bilbo  hankerchiff  2-15-0 

to  linin  cloth  & knee  straps 2-  7-0 

to  four  pound  hogs  fat  18-0 

to  20  lb  Cotten  wool  20-  0-0 

to  half  a yard  & half  quarter  scarlet  ratteen  4-  1-3 
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to  six  pound  & half  of  tobackoo 1-12-6 

to  7-%  yards  Brocaded  Camblit £13-  2-6 

to  2 -%  yards  scarlot  Brodcloth  23-15-0 

to  132  gallons  & two  quarts  of  rum  99-  3-9 

to  31  gallons  & half  of  newingland  rum  22-  1-0 

to  half  a peece  of  Diaper 15-0 

to  Black  bare  plucb  5-  5-0 

to  half  a grose  of  Shirt  buttens  1-5 

to  % peese  yard  wide  Irish  linen  2-  4-7 

to  one  pare  inglish  mens  Pumps  3-  5-0 

to  187  lb  of  beef  & 12  lb  of  tallo  14-18-6 

to  six  yards  of  Chinee  13-10-0 

to  six  bushils  of  Lisbun  solt  6-15-0 

to  one  duzin  putter  plates  6-  0-0 

to  goose  & chickins  1-12-1 

to  2 ~y2  bushils  of  indion  meal  ... 4-  5-0 

& to  too  bushils  of  ry  meal 3-  6-0 

to  too  haduck  4-0 

to  Cash  one  guinne  10-10-0 

to  Cash  too  Dollars  4-10-0 

to  Cash  one  Joanna  18-  0-0 

to  too  duzin  mackril  16-0 

to  one  Jarr  of  oile  4-10-0 

to  9 -y2  lb  of  fresh  fish  guts  out 4-9 

to  hollebot  4-7 

to  1-1/2  duzin  Coat  brass  buttens  10-6 

to  one  yard  Calleco  1-18-0 

to  one  peece  bed  tick  22  yards  22-10-0 

to  a pare  of  siscor 5-0 

to  3000  pins  & a yard  of  hollon 3-15-0 

to  one  yard  & half  of  plad  3-  7-0 

to  eight  pound  & half  of  cheese 17-0 

to  too  pound  of  rasins  8-0 

to  a case  of  knives  & a puter  bason 4-  7-6 

to  leather  for  brichis  9-16-0 

to  fifteen  pound  of  butter  3-17-6 

to  Seven  Dollars  15-15-0 

to  a shote  pig  waid  seventy  eight  pound  7-15-0 

to  one  pare  worsted  mits  1-  0-0 

to  Cash  six  pistereens  2-14-0 

to  too  hogsheds  of  molasas  225  gallons 126-11-5 

to  four  barrils  of  sider  10-  8-0 

to  three  pare  womens  shoes  7-  8-0 

to  6 peece  garter  stuff  9-0 
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to  26  yards  & % of  osambrigs  11-14-0 

to  one  quintle  & one  quarter  of  fish  8-15-0 

to  6 yards  of  Bayse  6-15-0 

to  323  lb  of  beef  & 16  lb  of  tallo  25-  8-6 

to  too  Dear  skins  11-  5-1 

to  one  shag  velvit  Jackit 10-10-0 

to  half  peece  of  flowered  stuff 17-  0-0 

to  your  order  to  Jenkins  half  cash  half  goods  38-  1-8 

to  half  duzin  spoons 1-4 


Many  of  the  staple  items  are  frequently  repeated  but 
in  varying  quantities.  One  or  more  “bilbo  hankerchiffs” 
were  often  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  two  pounds,  ten 
shillings.  At  that  value  it  could  not  have  been  a common 
handkerchief,  but  was  probably  a large  scarf,  or  muffler, 
taking  its  name  from  Bilbao,  Spain.  They  were  variously 
described  as  “Large,”  “Silk,”  or  “Black.”  Tioklingburgs 
(or  bugs)  described  a coarse  linen  fabric  manufactured 
at  Tecklenburg,  Germany,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
Orsambrigs  (also  spelled  osambrigs  and  osambricks)  was 
a similar  cloth  made  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Osnabriick. 
Both  were  used  in  making  men’s  clothing. 

In  general  cloth  goods  were  high  in  price  as  compared 
with  meats  and  other  provisions.  Exact  values  cannot  be 
determined  as  goods  and  quality  varied,  and  width  of 
piece  goods  is  not  shown.  For  common  use  they  had  their 
homespun  clothes  made  from  native  wool,  and  also  made 
shoes,  gloves  and  hats,  but  the  better  quality  were  im- 
ported from  England. 

Packaged  goods  were  unknown  and  the  quantities  taken 
seem  great  by  present  day  buying.  It  must  have  been 
difficult  for  a family  to  utilize  325  pounds  of  beef,  or  a 
whole  pig,  or  one  hundred  weight  of  fish,  without  refrig- 
eration. What  would  a person  do  with  132  gallons  and 
two  quarts  of  rum,  or  225  gallons  of  molasses  unless  he 
retailed  it  to  others  ? Imagine  counting  out  3000  pins 
for  a customer. 

Exchanges  of  money  were  frequently  recorded.  He 
gave  pounds  and  shillings  for  the  dollar,  half-  and  quarter- 
dollar,  guinea,  joanna  and  pistareen.  The  British  guinea 
was  a coin  rated  at  21  shillings,  or  one  pound,  but  he  ex- 
changed it  for  ten  pounds,  ten  shillings,  apparently  old 
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tenor.  The  dollar , half-dollar  and  quaHer-dollar  were 
probably  the  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  peso , and  frac- 
tional coins.  The  peso,  also  called  “piece  of  eight,”  cir- 
culated widely  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  called  by  the 
English  “Hard  dollar.”  The  Joanna  was  the  Johannes, 
a Portuguese  gold  coin,  also  known  as  “J oe”  The 
pistareen  was  an  old  Spanish  coin  worth  about  twenty 
cents. 

The  only  measuring  stick  we  have  for  comparing  the 
"value  of  goods  is  found  in  the  rate  paid  for  labor.  In 
1757,  Woodwell,  working  in  the  shipyard  of  Joseph  Cot- 
tle, was  paid  one  pound,  ten  shillings  a day,  and  his 
apprentice  25  shillings.  In  1760,  he  received  one  pound, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  his  apprentice  17  shillings  and  six 
pence.  Being  a skilled  mechanic  no  doubt  he  received  the 
highest  wages  at  that  time.  With  one  day’s  work  he  could 
therefore  purchase  approximately  any  of  these  items:  3 
bushels  of  Indian  meal,  50  pounds  of  veal  or  beef,  50 
pounds  of  rice,  a half  barrel  of  pork,  20  pounds  of  butter, 
two  barrels  of  cider,  one  yard  of  broad-cloth,  one  and  a 
half  yards  of  holland,  or  one  to  two  yards  of  plush.  A 
pair  of  English  men’s  pumps  took  two-thirds  of  a day’s 
work,  while  women’s  shoes  were  a little  less. 

Business  in  the  good  old  days  also  had  its  problems. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PAPERS 
OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CURRIER  OF  AMESBURY 


From  the  Original  in  Possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute 


The  following  Revolutionary  manuscripts  of  Capt.  John 
Currier  of  Amesbury  are  copied  from  the  originals  in 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  They  constitute  a com- 
plete record  of  the  Amesbury  men  who  took  part  in  both 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  As  Captain  of 
the  Minute  Men  who  joined  Col.  Isaac  Merrills  Regiment 
on  their  march  to  Lexington  on  April  19,  1775,  he  pre- 
served all  the  papers  connected  with  that  event.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  Provincial  Congress  on  May  20, 
1775,  as  a Captain  in  the  Continental  Army. 

There  is  a list  of  Minute  Men,  with  the  amount  of 
travel  and  casualties  at  Lexington.  His  company  was 
mustered  into  Col.  James  Frye’s  Regiment  of  Continen- 
tals, the  First  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  manuscripts  show 
what  food  was  sent  to  the  army  from  Amesbury,  such  as 
rye,  Indian  bread,  pork  and  cheese,  as  well  as  fifty-four 
blankets.  Among  the  papers  are  included : A list  of  men 
from  Amesbury  at  Cambridge  on  June  8,  1775,  with  the 
deaths  and  casualties  on  June  17,  and  also  a record  of 
what  was  lost  “in  the  late  Battle  upon  Charlestown.”  Also 
a list  of  guns,  bayonets,  coats,  blankets,  “snap-sacks,” 
shoes,  stockings,  hats  and  handkerchiefs,,  and  even  trousers, 
which  were  lost  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Merrill  in  his  History  of  Amesbury,  states:  “It 
is  remarkable  that  to  the  hasty  retreat  after  the  supply 
of  ammunition  had  been  exhausted  so  little  loss  should 
have  been  made.  The  position  occupied  by  this  Company 
must  have  been  far  greater.  A son  of  Capt.  Currier,  the 
late  David  Currier,  related  to  me  his  recollections  of  that 
day,  June  17.  He  was  then  a boy  some  five  years  old,  and 
the  excitement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pond  Hills  was 
so  great  that  it  made  an  impression  upon  him  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  a warm  day  with  southwest  wind  and 
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the  guns  were  distantly  heard,  forcing  all  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a battle  was  going  on.  Never  before  had  the 
big  guns  of  an  enemy  been  heard  at  Amesbury.  All  were 
wild  with  fever  and  excitement,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  family  was  represented  on  that 
battle  ground.  The  women  gathered  at  some  neighbors  to 
sympathize,  as  well  as  express  their  deep  anxiety  as  to 
the  result.  Would  more  than  half  be  killed?  Some 
thought  not,  others  thought  there  would.  But  their  fears 
could  not  be  dispelled  for  some  days,  as  such  anxious 
hearts  must  retire  to  bed  but  not  to  sleep.  What  will  the 
British  do  ? Will  they  kill  us  all  ? Such  were  the  ques- 
tions asked  which  no  one  could  answer.  From  other 
sources  I have  had  like  narrations  and  in  this  manner 
local  tradition  has  preserved  valuable  information.” 

Other  papers  include: 

A list  of  men  in  Frye’s  Regiment,  their  ages,  where 
from,  deserters.  On  August  4,  1775,  Capt.  Currier  asked 
Congress  for  pay  for  his  soldiers,  which  had  not  been  re- 
ceived, as  they  were  becoming  uneasy,  and  also  restitution 
for  articles  lost  at  the  battle. 

A return  of  what  ammunition  was  in  the  Company  and 
what  was  needed  in  powder  and  cartridges. 

A return  of  the  main  guard  in  Cambridge,  with  names 
of  officers  and  men,  names  of  prisoners,  with  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  held,  such  as  theft,  desertion,  traitor 
to  his  country,  etc. 

The  town  of  Amesbury  borrowed  of  Rev.  Paine  Win- 
gate on  July  17,  1776,  £12. 15s  for  the  use  of  the  army  to 
be  paid  in  six  months  at  6 per  cent.  They  later  borrowed 
of  Lt.  Thomas  Clark  $900.  to  pay  the  bounty  the  town 
had  offered  to  men,  $15.  on  enlisting  and  $15.  upon 
marching.  Many  of  the  citizens  lent  firearms,  which 
were  later  either  returned  or  for  which  they  were  reim- 
bursed. 

A letter  from  General  Washington  is  treasured  by  the 
descendants  of  Capt.  Currier  as  follows : 

“General  Washington’s  compliments  to  Captain  Cur- 
rier. Requests  his  Company  to  Dinner  today  half  after 
two  o’clock. 

“Thursday  morning,  October  26,  1775.” 
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Captain  J ohn  Currier  was  born  in  Amesbury  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1726,  tbe  son  of  David  and  Keziah  (Colby)  Cur- 
rier. He  married  in  1750,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  and 
Dorothy  (Hoyt)  Wells  of  Amesbury,  who  was  born  on 
February  14,  1723/4  and  died  on  October  25,  1810.  Cap- 
tain Currier  served  in  several  town  offices  and  was  a 
Deacon  of  the  Amesbury  Church.  He  died  in  that  town 
;on  December  22,  1806,  aged  eighty  years.  He  lived  in 
the  East  Parish. 

H.S.T. 


Mens  Names  towns  travel  amount  Days 


John  Currier  Cap1 

1-14-  7 

Jonathan  Colby 

0-14-  4 

Yaling  Colby  Leiut 

1-4-6 

Timothy  Chaliis  ... 

0-14-  4 

David  Hoyt  Ens  ... 

1-  1-  6 

Bichard  Currier  ... 

0-14-  4 

Thomas  Currier 

0-16-  1 

Edmund  Barnard... 

0-14-  4 

David  Weead 

0-16-  1 

David  Barnard  

0-14-  4 

Ebenezer  Kelley 

0-16-  1 

Ebenezer  Currier  ... 

0-14-  4 

Ephraim  Weead 

0-14-11 

John  tuxbry 

0H4-  4 

Thomas  Barnard  ... 

0-14-11 

Daniel  tuxbry  

0-14-  4 

timothy  Bagley  

0-14-11 

Moses  Currier  

0-14-  4 

Daniel  Kimball  

0-14-11 

Aaron  Currier  

0-14-  4 

John  Watson  

0-14-11 

John  Silver  

0-14-  4 

'Orlando  Bagley 

on  4-ii 

Josiah  Kimball  

0-14-  4 

Joseph  Torsey  

0-14-  4 

Chaliis  foot  

0-14-  4 

Daniel  Hoyte 

0-14-  4 

William  Hoy  

0-14-  4 

John  Currier  

on  4-  4 

Anthony  Kelley 

0-14-  4 

David  Jewell  

0-14-  4 

Nemiah  Sargent  ... 

0-14-  4 

Samuel  Foot  

0-14-  4 

Stephen  Davis 

0-14-  4 

Peter  Bagley  

0-14-  4 

List  of  Minute  Men  1775 

Aaron  Bagley 

0-14-  4 

Six  Dolars  one  Pound  Ten 

Charles  Weead  

0-14-  4 

Shelling  old  Tenor 

Humphrey  Hooh  ... 

0-14-  4 

Due  to  me 

Xevi  Colbey  

0-14-  4 

Corporals 

John  Hoit  1st  Corp1  29th  April  present 
Thomas  Barnard  2d  Corp1  28th  Apr1  present 
Aaron  Currier  3d  Corp1  28th  April  present 
"Timothy  Silver  4th  Corp1  28th  April  present 
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Privates 

Casualties 

Sipeo  Grey 

28  Apr1 2  present 

Calvin  Hallowey 

28  Apr1  present 

John  Harvey 

28  Apr1  present 

Timothy  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

Robert  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

David  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

William  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

Jonathan  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

Died  17  Ji 

David  Huntington 

28  Apr1  present 

Humphrey  Hoit 

28  Apr1  present 

Ezra  Hoit 

28  Apr1  Died  29  May 

William  Jones 

28  April  present 

David  Jewell 

2 May  present 

Josiah  Kimball 

21  July  present 

John  Plummer 

2 May  present 

Benjamin  Pressey 

2 May  present 

Joseph  Pressey 

2 May  present 

Levi  Sargeant 

2 May  present 

Ephraim  Sargeant 

2 May  present 

Reuben  Silloway 

2 May  present 

Ebenezer  Sargeant 

2 May  present 

Eliphalet  Sargeant 

2 May  present 

Michael  Sargeant 

2 May  present 

Joshua  Wells 

2 May  present 

John  Weed 

2 May  present 

Elias  Weight 

2 May  present 

Isaac  Whittikar 

2 May  present 

Joseph  Wells 

2 May  present 

Charles  Sargeant 

14th  July  Dischargd  20 

Edmund  Barnard 

28  April  present 
September  16  th 

1st  Then  mustered  in  the  Continental  First  Regiment  of 
Foot  Commanded  by  Colonel  James  Fry  and  in  Captain 
John  Curriers  Company  Cap*  2 Lieu*  4 Sargeants  4 

Corporals  & 39  present  Effective  private  men 

2 Allowing  the  Commission  non  Commission  officers  and 
private  men  (above  mentioned)  to  be  Effective  for  the 
Intermediate  times  as  Set  Down  against  their  Respective 
names  as  is  also  Certified  on  the  back  of  the  muster  mas- 
ter Generals  Roll 
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3d  This  Muster  is  taken  for  61  Days  from  the  16th  Day  of 
September  till  the  16th  Day  of  November  both  Days  In- 
clusive. 


Almsbury  May  ye  25,  1775 

Deceved  of  Cap'  John  Currier  twenty  Shilens  in  part  for 
six  parish  Dates. 

For  the  year  1778  I Say  Deceved  by  me. 

Theodor  Hoyt  Collector  for  Almsbury 
The  Lexington  Alarm 
Almsbury  Aprill  ye  19:  1775 

on  the  alarm  the  provisions  I Sent  was  2 Long  Loves  of 
Dey  and  Indin  Bread  and  9 pound  of  poark 

pr  me  Theador  Hoyt  the  acount  of  the  pork  that  I 
sent  at  sd  alarm  was  6 pounds 
Wm.  Hoyt 

Wm.  Bagley  Sent  5 lbs  of  Chease 
To  Cap  John  Currier  Select  man  for  Alsbury 
Acount  of  the  perovision  Sent  to  Cambrid 
At  a Meeting  of  the  inhabitance  of  the  town  of  Amesbury 
July  25 — 1776 

Major  David  Merrill  moderator  at  the  Same  Meeting 
Voted  that  the  Selectmen  give  up  the  indenters  of  David 
Hoyt  to  Leut.  Thos.  Clerk  his  giveing  Security  to  Provide 
for  the  Said  David  Hoyt  to  there  Satisfaction  agreeable 
■to  an  Agrement  alrady  made  I the  Said  Hoyt  Listing  in- 
to the  Service  upon  the  towns  incoridgement 
A true  Coppy  attest  Christopher  Sergeant  town  Clerk 


Cambridge  June  8 ye  1775. 
of  Men  that  In  Listed 


Sart.  Isaac  Barnard 
Sart.  Gideon  Colby 
Sart.  Charles  Weed 
Sart.  Paul  Hardy 
Corp1.  John  Hoyt 
Corp1.  Thomas  Barnard 
Corp1.  Aaron  Currier 
Corp1.  Timothy  Silver 
Joseph  Wells 
John  Plumer 
Beniamin  Pressy 


A list  of  the  Names 

John  Weed 
Peter  Bagley 
Daniel  Chase 
Calvin  Haloway 
John  Bias  del 
Umphurey  Hoyt 
Andrew  Nuell 
Joseph  Torrey 
Samuel  Eliot 
David  Colby 
John  Huntington 
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Robert  Hoyte 
Elias  Waite 
Hesechiah  Presey 
Edmund  Barnard 
Rubin  Silaway 
Robin  Currier 
David  Hoyte 
Moses  Currier 
Isaac  Currier 
Jonathan  Blasdel 
Wells  Blasdel 
William  Hoyte 
Isaac  Whitcher 
Jonathan  Hoyte 
Ebenezer  Sargeant 
Mickel  Brown 


Eliphelet  Sargent 
Mickel  Sargent 
David  Huntington 
John  Harvey 
Joshua  Wells 
Thomas  Foot 
William  Jones 
Moses  Busel 
David  Juell 
Levi  Sargent 
Ephraim  Sargent 
Jonathan  Colby 
Christopher  Challis 
Timothy  Hoyte 
Ephraim  Challis 
Sipeo  Gray 


Muster  Roll  of  Captain  John  Currier’s  Company  in  The 
First  Regiment  of  foot  in  the  contintental  army. 

John  Currier  Cap*.  19th  April  present 
Wells  Chace  Lieut.  19  th  April  present 
Theophilus  Gould  2d  Lieut.  Do  present 
Sergeants 


Isaac  Barnard  1st  Sergt*.  28th  Apr1  present 
Gideon  Colby  2d  Serg*  28th  Apr1  present 
Charles  Weed  3d  Serg*  28th  Apr1  present 
Paul  Hardy  4th  Serg*  present 

Privates  Casualties 


Peter  Bagley 
Moses  Buzzel 
Elias  Buzzel 
Jonathan  Blaisdel 

Wells  Blaisdel 
Michael  Brown 
John  Blaisdel 
Daniel  Chace 
Jonathan  Colby 
Christopher  Chellice 
Ephraim  Chellice 
Bobbin  Kier 


28  Apr1  present 

28  th  Apr1  present 

29  th  July  present 
28  Apr1  Armour 

Died  15  Septbr 
28  Apr1  present 
28  Apr1  present 
28th  Apr1  present 
28  Apr1  present 
28  Apr1  present 
28  Apr1  present 
28  April  present 
28  April  present 
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Moses  Currier 

28  Apr1  present 

Isaac  Currier 

28  Apr1  present 

Thomas  Foot 

28  Apr1  present 

1775 

A list  of  the  mens  Names  Belonging  to  Capt  John  Cur- 
riers Company  in  Colo11  Fryes  Bidgment 

Sar*  Issac  Barnard 

Christopher  Challis 

Sar*  Gideon  Colby 

Joseph  Presey 

Sar*  Charles  Weed 

William  Jones 

Sar*  Paul  Hardy 

John  Plumer 

Corp1  John  Hoyte 
Corp1  Thomas  Barnard 

Timothy  Hoyte 
Robin  Cier 

Corp1  Aaron  Currier 

Edmund  Barnard 

Corp1  Timothy  Silver 

Calven  Hal  well 

Mical  Sargent 

David  Juell 

Elias  Waite 

Levi  Sargent 

Ephriem  Sargent 

Peter  Bagley 

Rubin  Silaway 

Jonathan  Huntington 

Daniel  Chase 

Isaac  Whittier 

Ephriem  Challis 

John  Weed 

Ebnezer  Sargent 

Joseph  Wells 

Jonathan  Colby 

Michal  Brown 

Robert  Hoyte 

Sipeo  Gray 

William  Hoyte 

Wells  Blasdel 

Ezra  Hoyte  Desert 

Charles  Sargent 

John  Blasdel 

Daniel  Bailey 

David  Hoyte 

Ebnezer  Kelly 

Thomas  foot 

Josiah  Kimball 

Moses  Bursiel 

Elias  Bursiel 

John  Harvey 

Isaac  Currier 

David  Huntington 

Joshua  Wells 

Desert 

Beniamin  Presey 

Eliphelet  Sargent 

Jonathan  Blasdel 

Gentlemen  Committee  of  Supplys  for  the  Massachusetts 
Army  The  Selectmen  of  Amesbury  have  Supplied  the 
Soldiers  named  in  this  paper  with  54  Blanketts  at  12/ 
Each  Desire  your  Honours  to  give  an  order  to  Capt  John 
Currier  for  the  Ballence  being  =32=8=0  Caleb  Pilsbury 
Josiah  Sargent  John  Currier)  Selectmen  for  Amesbury 
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Orders  that  Each  ordly  Sargent  in  Col.  Frye’s  Ridgment 
make  out  a List  of  the  Companey  when  Each  man  In 
Listid  whare  he  Belongs  and  how  old  and  when  Entred 
upon  Duty 


Alfabaticial  Role  13  Day  of  June  1775 

A list  of  the  men  & ISTames  & when  Each  man  In  Listed 

Capt. 

John  Currier 

47 

Sipolus  Gray 

21 

Leiut. 

Wells  Chase 

34 

Robert  Hoyte 

19 

Leiut. 

Theophilus  Gould 

41 

Elias  Weight 

18 

Sargent 

Isaac  Barnard 

29 

Hesekiah  Presey 

23 

Sargent 

Gideon  Colby 

43 

Edmund  Barnard 

18 

Sargent 

Charles  Weed 

23 

Rubin  Siloway 

19 

Sargent 

Paul  Hardy 

22 

Robin  Currier 

25 

Corpril 

John  Hoyte 

22 

David  Hoyte 

17 

Corpril 

Thomas  Barnard 

33 

Moses  Currier 

24 

Corpril 

Aaron  Currier 

25 

Isaac  Currier 

18 

Corpril 

Timothy  Silver 

29 

Jonathan  Blasdel 

25 

Joseph  Wells 

27 

Wells  Blasdel 

23 

John  Plumer 

28 

William  Hoyte 

21 

Beniamin  Presey 

24 

Isaac  Whitiker 

21 

John  Weed 

22 

Jonathan  Hoyte 

20 

“%a 

Peter  Bagley 

22 

Ebenezer  Sargent 

27 

: 

Daniel  Chase 

29 

Mickel  Brown 

28 

Calvin  Haloway 

32 

Eliphelet  Sargent 

24 

John  Harvy 

18 

Mickel  Sargent 

17 

Joshua  Wells 

29 

David  Huntington 

19 

Thomas  Foot 

John  Blasdel 

19 

William  Jones 

40 

Umphry  Hoyte 

24 

Moses  Buzzel 

23 

Andrew  Huell 

David  Juel 

22 

Joseph  Torsey 

Levi  Sargen* 

21 

Samuel  Eliot 

Ephriem  Sargent 

18 

David  Colby 

Jonathan  Colby 

28 

Charles  Sargent 

Christopher  Challis  18 

Elias  Buzzel 

Timothy  Hoyte 

22 

Josiah  Kimbal 

Ephriem  Challis 

22 

Ezra  Hoyte 

Cambridge  June  13  ye  1775  alfibitical  Return  of  Capt 

John  Curriers  Companey 

Agid  In  Listed 

29  April  18  1775 
33 


Barnard  Isaac 
Barnard  Thomas 
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Bagley  Peter 
Buzzel  Moses 
Barnard  Edmund 
Blasdel  Jonathan 
Blasdel  Wells 
Brown  Mickel 
Blasdel  John 
Colby  Gideon 
Currier  Aaron 
Chase  Daniel 
Colby  Jonathan 
Challis  Christopher 
Challis  Ephriem 
Currier  Robin 
Currier  Moses 
Currier  Isaac 
Colby  David  absent 
Eliot  Samuel  absent 
Foot  Thomas 
Gray  Sipeo 
Hoyt  John 
Halawa  Calvin 
Harvy  John 
Hoyte  Timothy 
Hoyte  Robert 
Hoyte  David 
Hoyte  William 
Hoyte  Jonathan 
Huntington  David 
Hoyte  TTmphrey 
Hardy  Paul 
Hoyte  Ezra 
Jones  William 
Juell  David 
Huell  Andrew  absent 
Plumer  John 
Presey  Beniamin 
Presey  Hezekiah 
Silver  Timothy 
Sargent  Levi 
Sargent  Ephriem 


22 

23 

18 

25 

23  Desert  Sept.  15 
28 

19 

43 

25 

29 

28 

18 

22 

25 

24 
18 
22 

26 
21 
22 
32 
18 
22 

19 

17 
21 

20 

19  Desert  J anuary 

24 

22 

18  Desert  April  28 
40  May  2 

22 

28 

24 

23 

29 

21 

18 
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Silaway  Calvin  19 

Sargent  Ebneser  19 

Sargent  Eliphelet  24 

Sargent  Mickel  17 

Torsey  Joseph  absent 
Weed  Charles  24 

Wells  Joseph  27 

Weed  John  22 

Wells  Joshua  29 

Weight  Elias  18 

Whittier  Isaac  21 


Cambridge  July  26th  1775 

We  the  Subscribers  Whose  Uames  are  Under  Riten  Have 
Each  one  of  us  Received  of  John  Currier  two  pounds 
Lawfull  money  by  order  of  Congress 


John  Hovey 
Calvin  Haloway 
Robert  Hoyte 
Jonathan  Blasdel 
Daniel  Chase 
Ebneser  Sargent 
Timothy  Silver 
Levi  Sargent 
David  Juell 
Christopher  Challis 
Elias  Waite 
Micah  Sargent 
Ephraim  Sargent 
Joseph  Wells 
Wells  Blasdell 
Paul  Hardy 
Joshua  Wells 
John  Hoyte  3d 
John  Plumer 
John  Blasdell 


William  Jones 
Benjamin  Presey 
Gidion  Colby 
Charles  Weed 
Aaron  Currier 
Timothy  Hoyte 
Peter  Bagley 
Mickel  Brown 
Isaac  Barnard 
Moses  Bursiel 
John  Blasdell 
John  Weed 
Jonathan  Colby 
Eliphalet  Sargent 
Robin  Currier 
thomas  foot 
Edmund  Barnard 
Joseph  Presey 
Isaac  Currier 
Ephraim  Challis 


June  24,  1775 

Gen1.  Orders 

That  Cap*  Kyer  lodge  his  Men  in  Mr.  Weyth’s  Bam 
until  further  Orders  J Ward  Secr’y 
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Aii  Abstract  of  Capt.  John  Currier’s  Comp’y  for  the 
Month  of  Hovembr.  17 7 5 


John  Currier  Cap*.  6 0 0 

Wells  Chase  L*.  4 0 0 

Theophilus  Gold  Ensr  3 0 0 

4 Serg*8  9 12  0 

4 Corp18 8 16  0 

1 Drumr. 2 4 0 

40  Privates  80  0 0 


Gen1:  Orders 


John  Currier  113  12  0 

Capt. 

Head  Quarters  June  24,  1775 


That  Cap*  Lunt  in  Col  Littles  Reg*,  take  the  Tents 
lately  improved  by  Capt  Kyers  Company  in  Col  Frye’s 
Reg* : give  a Receipt  therefor 

J.  Ward  Secr’y 

April  ye  20  1775 

twelve  pound  & three  quarter  of  pork  sent  to  the  army 

Abraham  Merrill 


To  the  Honourable  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  now  Sitting  at  Watertown  this  4th  Day  of  August 
A.D.  1775 

The  petition  of  John  Currier  of  Amesbury  Humbly 
Sheweth  that  your  petitioner  in  the  foor  part  of  May 
Last  Inlisted  a Company  of  Soldiers  Consisting  of  54  men 
and  marched  with  sd  Company  to  head  Quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge and  have  been  there  upon  Duty  Ever  Since  aboute 
the  20th  of  May  and  have  all  past  muster  but  won  who 
was  taken  Sick  and  Died  a Few  Days  after  we  came  to 
head  Quarters  and  your  petitioner  would  observe  to  your 
Honours  that  there  is  twelve  of  his  Soldiers  that  have  not 
yet  had  there  won  Months  advance  wages  as  was  voted 
and  said  Soldiers  are  very  uneasie  wherefore  your  peti- 
tioner prays  your  Honours  to  Consider  the  Same  and 
make  such  provise  for  theire  Relief  as  you  in  your  wis- 
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dom  shall  think  to  he  Convenient  jour  petitioner  further 
prays  that  there  was  a number  of  his  Soldiers  who  in  the 
Engagement  at  Charlestown  Lost  Some  of  There  Cloath- 
ing  and  other  particulars  that  the  same  may  be  made  good 
to  them  he  having  taken  from  under  Conoll  Fryes  Hand 
to  make  it  appear  his  Company  being  in  sd  Fryes  Rige- 
ment  and  your  petitioner  who  is  in  Duty  bound  Shall 
Ever  Pray 

Cambridge  3 August  1775  John  Currier  Capt 

Almsbury  Sept  1,  1776 
Then  Reed  of  Capt  J ohn  Currier  the  Sum  of  two  pounds 
thirteen  Shillings  and  three  pence  Lawfull  Money  which 
I Received  as  bein  due  for  my  Negro  Service  in  the  Last 
years  Campaign  under  the  Command  of  Sd  Currier  & if 
it  Should  hereafter  be  so  orderd  that  the  said  Capt  Should 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  money  to  the  Negro  I promise  & 
engage  to  pay  said  Sum  of  money  Back  again-  as  wit- 
ness my  hand 

Benjamin  Barnard 

Almsbury  August  1775 
Sr 

We  Recd  a few  Lines  from  you  which  Inform*.  us  that 
Several  of  your  Soldiers  were  gone  & desired  wee  would 
Send  them  to  Join  the  Company  we  have  Let  them  know 
your  Orders  & Suppose  all  are  gone  that  are  abel 
Humphry  Hoyt  Says  he  had  a man  in  his  Place  that  you 
had  Wrote  he  is  Dischargd.  Joseph  Pressey,  Wells  Blasdel, 
Timothy  Hoyt  your  Son  & in  a Likely  way  to  Come  in  a 
few  Days 

We  shall  do  all  in  our  Power  to  send  down  those  that 
are  in  this  Town. 

Sr  This  Comes  with  Respect  to  you  and  Desire  to  be 
Remembred  all  Our  Friends  with  you  & Remain  your 
friends 

John  Savage 
Willis  Patton 

Committee 


To  Capt.  John  Currier. 
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Cambridge  August  18th  1775 
A Returne  of  What  Aminison  is  in  the  Companey  and 
What  is  Wanting  to  Compleate  the  Companey 


Ho  of 
Catrages 

Sar4 

Isaac  Barnard 

25 

Sar4 

Gideon  Colby 

20 

Sar4 

Charles  Weed 

20 

Sar4 

Paul  Hardey 

20 

Oorp1 

John  Hoyte 

20 

Corp1 

Aaron  Currier 

20 

Corp1 

Thomas  Barnard 

20 

Corp1 

Timothy  Silver 

20 

Joseph  Wells 

20 

John  Plumer 

20 

Beniamin  Presey 

20 

John  Weed 

20 

Peter  Bagley 

20 

Daniel  Chase 

20 

Calvin  Haloway 

20 

John  Harvy 

20 

Joshua  Wells 

20 

Thomas  foot 

25 

William  J ones 

25 

Moses  Bursiel 

20 

David  Juell 

20 

Levi  Sargen4 

20 

Ephriem  Sargent 

20 

Jonathan  Colby 

20 

Christopher  Challis 

20 

Timothy  Hoyte 

20 

Ephriem  Challis 

19 

Sipeo  Gray 

20 

574 

460 

Powder 
& Bols 


0 
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Capt  J ohn  Curriers  Companey  In  Colo  f ryes  Ri dgment 

No  of  Powder 

Cartriges  & Bols 


Robert  Hoyte 

20 

Elias  Waite 

20 

Joseph  Presey 

20 

Edmund  Barnard 

20 

Rubin  Silo  way 

20 

Robin  Cier 

20 

David  Hoyte 

20 

John  Huntinton 

20 

Isaac  Currier 

20 

Jonathan  Blasdel  Armor 

Wells  Blasdel 

20 

William  Hoyte 

20 

Isaac  Whittier 

20 

Jonathan  Hoyte 

20 

Ebnezer  Sargent 

20 

Michael  Brown 

20 

Eliphelet  Sargent 

20 

John  Blasdel 

20 

Charles  Sargent 

20 

Josiah  Kimbal 

20 

Ebnezer  Kelley 

20 

Elias  Bursiel 

20 

Daniel  Bailey 

20 

460 

Amunition  List 

Daniel  Chase  L4 

Aaron  Currier 

3 

Calvin  halaway 

12 

John  Weed 

10 

Rubin  Salaway 

6 

Beniamin  Presey 

6 

Robert  hoyt 

6 

Sipeo  Gray  Bu 

16 

Josiah  Kimbal 

20 

80 
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Charles  Weed 

20 

Charles  Sargent 

20  & Box 

Joseph  Presey 

20 

Levi  Sargent 

15 

Ebenezer  Kelley 

20 

Wells  Blasdel 

15 

191  Catriges 

two  Dozen  of  flints 

fifty  one  pounds  of  Shot 

And  this  Will  Compleat  Cap*  Curriers  Companey  with 
amonition  when  anywhere 

Cap*  John  Currier 


A True  accompt  of  Provision  that  I Sent  Down  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  use  of  the  army  on  the  twenty  first  Day  of 
April  1775  Viz.  Thirteen  pounds  of  Pork  -30 

fifteen  pounds  of  Cheese  -15 
Eliphelet  Currier 

Cambridge  October  the  5 1775 

Capt  Currer  Sir  Plese  to  Pay  to  Epheram  Chalis  four- 
teen Shilings  and  Eight  Pence  Lawful  money  out  of  my 
next  Pay  and  you  will  well  oblige  yours  Calvin  hollaway 

his 

X 

mark 

Almsbury  January  2 1770 
To  Capt  John  Currier  Sir  Please  Pay  unto  Christopher 
Sergeant  One  Pound  one  Shilling  Lawfull  money  out  of 
my  wagers  and  you  will  oblidge  yours  to  serve  it  being* 
for  value  Kec’d  thomas  foot 
Ll-1-0 
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Daniel  Davis  Woodbridges  by  general 

Kidgment  Cort  Marshall 

To  the  Officer  of  the  Maine  guard  J ohn  Currier  Capt 


The  Ketum  of  the  Main  Guard  Cambridge  Sept  5 1775 

Perole  Torrington  Countersign 
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Cambridge  October  ye  4:  1775 

We  the  Subscribers  bave  Each  one  of  us  Resevid  his 
wagers  for  the  month  of  August  as  Witness  our  handes 


Paul  Hardy 

Joshua  Weed 

Timothy  hoyt 

Timothy  Silver 

Moses  Bursiel 

Ebenezer  Sargent 

ITosiah  Kimball 

thomas  foot 

John  Huntinton 

Isaac  Currier 

Beniamin  Pressey 

Jonathan  Colby 

Joshua  Walls 

Thomas  Barnard 

John  Plumer 

John  Weed 

Elias  Burisch 

Rubin  Sillaway 

Crideon  Colby 

Robin  Currier 

Tsaac  Whittier 

Eliphet  Sargent 

Daniel  Chase 

Robert  hoyt 

William  hoyt 

Michael  Brown 

Joseph  Prassey 

Joseph  Wells 

Tsaac  Barnard 

William  Jones 

John  Blasdel 

Ephraim  Challis 

Wells  Blasdel 

Elias  Waite 

Joseph  Wells 

Jonathan  Hoyte 

John  Hoyt  ye  3 

Christopher  Challis 

Micah  Sargent 

John  harvey 

Peter  Bagley 

Syprio  Grey 

Ebenezer  Killey 

Calvin  hollaway 

David  hoyt 

Edmund  Barnard 

David  Jewell 

Ephraim  Sargent 

Isaac  Whitcher  6 dolers  

1-16-0 

Daniel  Chase  6 dolers  

1-16-0 

William  hoyt  

1-16-0 

Joseph  Presey  Six  Dolers 

IT  6-0 

John  hoyt  

2-  4-8 

Josiah  Kimball 

Wells  Chase  Recd  12  dollers  Syprus  G-raye 

2-  2-0 

Joseph  Wells 

1-16-01  Calvin  hollaway 

2-  2-0 

William  Jones 

2-  2-0  Edmond  Barnard 

2-  2-0 

Epheraim  Chalis 

2-  2-0  Ephram  Sargent 

2-  2-0 

Jonathan  hoyt 

1-16-0  Paul  hardy 

2-  8-0 

Christopher  Challis 

2-  2-0  timothy  hoyt 

1-16-0 

- John  Harvey 

2-  2-0  Moses  Buswell 

2-  2-0 

CAPT.  JOHN  CURRIER  OF  AMESBURY 
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Josiah  Kimbal  2-  2-0 

John  Huntington  2-  2-0 

Benjamin  Pressey  2-  2-0 

Josha  Wells  1-16-0 

Leut  Gould  3-  0-0 

John  Plumer  2-  2-0 

Elias  Buswell  1-16-0 

gideon  Colby  9 dolers  2-  2-0 

Elias  Wait  2-  2-0 

Micah  Brown  2-  0-0 

Jonathan  Colby  2-  2-0 

thomas  Barnard  2-  4-0 

Salloway  2-  4-0 


John  Weed 

2-  2-0 

Bobin 

2-  2-0 

Eliphet  Sargent 

six  dol 

Bobert  hoyt 

2-  2-0 

timothy  Silver 

2-  8-0 

Peter  Bagly 

2-  2-0 

Levy  Sargent 

2-  2-0 

Ebn  Sargent 

2-  2-0 

thomas  foot 

2-  0-0 

Isaac  Currier 

27  29-52 

and  13  dollars 

cq 

cq 

cq 

Cambridge  ye  1775 

We  the  Subscribers  whose  names  are  under  Biten  have 
Each  one  of  us  Besevid  of  Capt  John  Currier  one  months 


pay 

A Beseit  of  the  mens  Wagers 


A List  of  Capt  Curriers  Companey  October  ye  26  1775 

John  Currier 

Joshua  Wells 

Wells  Chase 

Thomas  foot 

theophilus  gould 

William  Jones 

Isaac  Barnard 

Moses  Buswell 

Gideon  Colbey 

David  Jewell 

Charles  Weed 

Levi  Sargent 

paul  hardey 

Ephraim  Sargent 

John  hoyt 

Jonathan  Colbey 

Thomas  Barnard 

Christopher  Challis 

Aaron  Currier 

Timothy  hoyt 

Timothy  Silver 

Ephraim  Challis 

Ebezar  Sargent 

Sipeo  Gray 

Joseph  Wells 

Bobart  hoyt 

John  Plumer 

Elias  Wait 

Benjaman  Presey 

Joseph  Pressey 

J ohn  Weed 

Edmund  Barnard 

peter  Bagley 

Bubin  Silaway 

Daniel  Chase 

Bobin  Currier 

Calvin  hollowell 

David  hoyt 

John  harvey 

Moses  Currier 
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Isaac  Currier 
Jonathan  Blasdel  Armor 
Wells  Blasdel 

desert  15  September 
William  hoyt 
Isaac  Whitcher 
J onathan  hoyt 
Mickel  brown 
Eliphelet  Sargent 
Mickel  Sargent 
David  huntington 

Desert  June  17 


John  Blasdel 
humphrey  hoyt 
Ander  Newell 
Joseph  Torse 
Samuell  Ellet 
David  Colbey 
Charles  Sargent 

discharged  20  August 
Elias  Buswell 
Josiah  Kimbal 
Ezra  hoyt  desert  29  April 


An  abstract  of  Cap4  John  Curriers  Companey  for  the 
Month  of  December  1775 


John  Currier  Cap4  

Wells  Chase  L4  

Theophilus  Gould  Enn 

4 Sergeants  

1 Drumer  

4 Corprils  

40  Privates  


6-0—0 
4—0=0 
3=0—0 
. 9:12—0 
. 8:16—0 
. 2:04—0 
.80  :00— 0 


Total  L113  :12  :0 

John  Currier  Capt. 


An  abstract  of  Cap4  John  Curriers  Companey  for  the 
Month  of  November  1775 


John  Currier  Cap4  , 6:0—0 

Wells  Chase  L4 4:0—0 

Theophilous  Gould  En“ 3 :0 :0 

4 Serg4  9:12—0 

4 Corpls  8:16—0 

1 Drumer  2 :04— 0 

40  Privates  80:00:0 


Sume  total  L113:12:0 
John  Currier  Cap4 

(To  be  continued) 


CHARLES  GIDEON  PUTNAM,  M.  D 
1805  - 1875 


PHYSICIANS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 


By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX XX IV,  Page  192.) 


Proctor,  John,  of  Amesbury  and  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  b. 
in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  18  July,  1781;  son  of  Elijah  and 
Esther  (Adams)  Proctor;  mar.  1814,  Mehitable  Lam- 
bert, dau.  of  Thomas  and  Apphia  (Gage)  Lambert. 
Brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Proctor  of  Rowley. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  223 ; Chelmsford  v.  r., 
p.  124).' 

Putnam,  Amos,  b.  in  Danvers,  11  Oct.,  1722;  son  of 
John  and  Rachel  (Buxton)  Putnam  of  Danvers;  mar. 

(1)  1743,  Hannah,  dau.  of  James  Phillips  of  Danvers; 

(2)  1760,  Mary  Gott  of  Wenham.  He  studied  under  Dr. 
Jonathan  Prince  of  Danvers  and  saw  service  in  the  Colo- 
nial wars  as  surgeon.  He  also  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  as  moderator  on  several  occasions.  He  lived 
near  Felton’s  Corner  in  Danvers.  His  portrait  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Danvers  Hist.  Society. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  232;  Putnam  Gen.,  p.  190). 

Putnam,  Andrew,  b.  Danvers,  15  Jan.,  1750;  died 
in  1785;  son  of  Deacon  Edmund  and  Anna  (Andrews) 
Putnam;  mar.  1774,  Mary  Page,  dau.  of  Col.  Jere- 
miah Page  of  Danvers.  Practiced  in  Danvers  until 
1782  when  he  left  for  New  York.  Owned  large  house  at 
corner  of  High  and  Elm  streets  in  Danvers,  later  con- 
verted into  a tavern.  Served  as  captain  of  the  7th  com- 
pany of  the  8th  Essex  Regt.  of  Mass.  Militia  in  1778. 
His  widow  mar.  in  1786,  Benjamin  Kent  of  Danvers. 
(Danvers  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  YI,  p.  66). 

Putnam,  Archelaus,  b.  in  Danvers,  9 Dec.,  1744; 
d.  in  Danvers,  14  Apr.,  1800;  son  of  Archelaus  and  Ruth 
(Flint)  Putnam;  mar.  1786,  Nabby  Bishop,  dau.  of  John 
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and  Abigail  (Tufts)  Bishop  of  Medford.  Practiced  in 
Danvers. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  233,  441;  Putnam  Gen., 
p.  381). 

Putnam,  Archelaus  Fuller,  b.  in  Danvers,  3 Oct., 
1792;  d.  in  Beverly,  11  Aug.,  1859;  son  of  Eleazer  and 
Sarah  (Fuller)  Putnam.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1819  and  from  1821-4  was  preceptor  of  Moore’s  Char- 
ity School  at  Hanover.  In  1829  he  completed  his  medical 
course  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  having  relinquished 
the  idea  of  becoming  a divine  and  studied  under  Dr. 
Hathan  Crosby  of  Lowell.  He  began  practice  at  Ports- 
mouth and  in  1836  went  to  Windham,  H.  H.,  returning 
in  1840  to  Haverhill  and  removing  in  1846  to  Beverly. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  291 ; Hist,  of  Windham,  FT.  H., 
p.  745.) 

Putnam,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Danvers,  26  Aug.,  1751; 
d.  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  abt.  1801 ; son  of  Henry  and  Hannah 

( ) Putnam  of  Danvers;  mar.  1796,  Ann  Sophia 

Malcolm,  dau.  of  Alexander  Malcolm  of  Washington.  Dr. 
Putnam  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army  and 
settled  near  Savannah. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  291;  Putnam  Gen.,  p.  254). 

Putnam,  Charles  Gideon,  b.  in  Salem,  7 Hov.,  1805; 
d.  in  Boston,  5 Feb.,  1875;  son  of  Judge  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Gooll)  Putnam;  m.  Elizabeth  Cabot  Jackson, 
dau.  of  Dr.  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cabot)  Jackson  of 
Boston.  Harvard,  1824 ; studied  under  Dr.  Abel  L.  Peir- 
son  and  began  practice  in  Salem.  Removed  to  Boston  in 
1853.  President,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Father 
of  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam  of  Boston. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  209). 

Putnam,  Ebenezer,  bapt.  in  Danvers,  20  Oct.,  1717 ; 
d.  in  Salem,  12  Aug.,  1788;  son  of  James  and  Ruth 
(Hathome)  Putnam;  mar.  1764,  Margaret  Scollay,  dau. 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Pratt)  Scollay  of  Salem.  Har- 
vard, 1739.  Practiced  in  Danvers  and  Salem.  In  Salem 
he  lived  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Church  streets 
opposite  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  with  whose  family  he 
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was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship.  He  was  one  of  the 
addressers  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  1774  and  retracted 
the  following  year.  He  also  served  on  the  Committee  of 
Safety  in  1775  and  was  ruling  elder  of  the  Salem  church. 
He  has  been  called  a Tory,  but  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  friendly  with  many  who  were  he  seems  to  have  been 
a loyal  patriot. 

(Putnam  Gen.,  pp.  224-5-6). 

Putnam,  James  Phillips,  b.  in  Danvers,  21  Apr., 
1745;  d.  in  Danvers,  4 March,  1824;  son  of  Dr.  Amos 
and  Hannah  (Phillips)  Putnam  of  Danvers;  mar.  1768, 
Mary  Herrick,  dau.  of  Rufus  and  Mary  (Conant)  Her- 
rick of  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  practiced  in  Danvers  and 
lived  in  the  Clark  house.  Two  of  his  daughters  kept  a 
well  known  private  school  and  among  the  pupils  was  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Porter  Putnam. 

(Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  297 ; II,  p.  236 ; Putnam  Gen., 
p.  324). 


Putnam,  Jeremiah  Smith,  b.  in  Danvers,  20  Aug., 
1797 ; d.  in  York,  Me. ; son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Pitz) 
Putnam.  Settled  in  York,  Me.,  where  he  was  collector 
of  customs  from  1861-66. 

(Danvers  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  YI,  p.  72). 

Putnam,  Samuel,  b.  prob.  in  Danvers,  abt.  1740;  d.  in 
Lynnfield,  27  Apr.,  1789;  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Maver- 
ick) Putnam;  mar.  1761,  Elizabeth  Kimball.  He  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  with  Dr.  Amos  Putnam, 
with  whom  he  was  studying.  Practiced  in  Salisbury, 
Reading  and  Lynnfield. 

(Lynnfield  v.  r.,  p.  92;  Putnam  Gen.,  p.  314.) 

Quimby,  Elisha,  b.  in  Salem,  12  Oct.,  1799 ; son  of 
Elisha  and  Phebe  Quimby;  mar.  1826,  Mary  Flint,  dau. 
of  Samuel  and  Haney  (Foster)  Flint  of  Salem.  Prac- 
ticed in  Salem. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  219;  IY,  p.  235;  Flint  Gen., 
p.  92). 
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Randall,  Anthony,  admitted  as  inhabitant  of  Salem, 
4 Jan.,  1685/6.  Recorded  as  a physician  in  Salem  in 
1688. 

(Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  II,  p.  436;  Hist,  of  Salem 
(Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  200). 

Rea,  Caleb,  b.  in  Danvers,  17  July,  1727 ; d.  in  Dan- 
vers, 10  Jan.,  1760;  son  of  Zerubbabel  and  Margaret 
(Rogers)  Rea  of  Danvers;  mar.  (1)  1748,  Abigail  (Par- 
sons) Sargent,  wid.  of  John  Sargent,  Jr.  and  dan.  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Haskell)  Parsons  ; (2)  1750,  Rnth 
Porter,  dan.  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Tyler)  Porter  of 
Wenham.  His  earliest  field  of  professional  labor  appears 
to  have  been  in  that  part  of  old  Gloucester,  now  Rock- 
port.  He  stayed  there  until  1757  when  he  removed  to 
Danvers.  In  1758  he  went  to  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  was  absent  from  May  until  November. 
During  his  absence  he  kept  an  interesting  journal  which 
is  reproduced  in  the  E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.  His  sister  was 
the  mother  of  Gen.  Moses  Porter. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  81-120;  Danvers 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  243,  447 ; Chronicles  of  Danvers,  pp.  77, 
246;  Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  447.) 

Rea,  Caleb,  Jr.,  b.  8 March,  1758;  d.  29  Dec.,  1796; 
son  of  Dr.  Caleb  and  Ruth  (Porter)  Rea  of  Danvers; 
mar.  1781,  Sarah  White,  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and  Abigail 
(Blaney)  White  of  Salem.  Entered  the  colonial  navy  in 
the  Revolution  as  a surgeon  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
After  the  war  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia 
although  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear  and  after  re- 
siding with  his  family  in  Ipswich  and  Topsfield  removed 
to  Windham,  Me.,  where  he  was  the  first  settled  physician, 
between  February  and  October,  1783.  Father  of  Col. 
Caleb  Rea,  and  of  Dr.  Albus  Rea  of  Portland. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  86;  Danvers  v.  r., 
vol.  I,  p.  306  ; Windham  in  the  Past,  p.  516.) 

Read,  William,  b.  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  29  Jan.,  1820; 
son  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (French)  Read  of  Nashua; 
mar.  1843,  Sarah  Ann  Fuller  McLellan,  dau.  of  Isaac 
McLellan.  Dartmouth,  1839;  Harvard  Medical  School* 
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1842.  He  was  a practicing  physician  in  Boston  where  he 
was  at  one  time  city  physician. 

(Dartmouth  Alumni,  p.  305;  Bead  Family  (Heed),  p. 
171.) 

Reed,  Philip,  b.  in  England,  1623 ; d.  in  Concord,  10 
May,  1696;  son  of  Elias  and  Lucy  Reed;  mar.  Abigail 
Rice,  dau.  of  Richard  Rice.  Lived  in  Lynn,  Watertown, 
Sudbury  and  Concord,  and  seems  to  have  been  something 
of  a “stormy  petrol”  in  these  communities.  In  1670  he 
was  fined  £20  for  unfavorably  comparing  Rev.  Peter 
Bulkley  with  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  and  he  also  com- 
plained to  the  court  at  Salem  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gifford, 
wife  of  John  Gifford  as  “being  a witch.”  The  complaint 
said  “he  verily  believed  that  she  was  a witch  for  there 
were  some  things  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural causes.”  He  acted  as  trustee  of  the  estate  of  John 
Proctor  of  Salem  in  1689. 

(Reed  Family,  p.  272;  Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  276;  Hist, 
of  Concord,  vol.  I,  p.  178). 

Reynolds,  Joseph,  b.  in  Wilmington,  2 Aug.,  1800; 
d.  in  Concord  in  1872;  son  of  Rev.  Freegrace  and  Haney 
(Brown)  Reynolds  of  Wilmington;  mar.  1828,  Lucy  Pres- 
cott, dau.  of  James  and  Hannah  (Champney)  Prescott 
of  Groton.  Harvard,  1827.  Practiced  in  Chester,  H.  H., 
in  1830  and  later  in  Gloucester  for  twenty  years  and 
finally  in  Concord,  Mass.  He  studied  with  Dr.  James  P. 
Chapin  of  Cambridge. 

(Wilmington  v.  r.,  pp.  67,  176;  Prescott  Memorial,  p. 
106;  Hist,  of  Chester,  H.  H.,  p.  162). 

Rich,  Thomas,  listed  as  a doctor  in  Salem  in  1713  in 
Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  II,  p.  436. 

Robbins,  Peter  Gilman,  b.  in  Plymouth,  10  Dec., 
1781;  mar.  1807,  Abigail  Dowse,  dau.  of  Samuel  and 
Ann  (Kettell)  Dowse  of  Charlestown.  Practiced  in  Rox- 
bury  and  Lynn.  Father  of  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  and 
Rev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins. 

(Charlestown  Estates,  p.  303 ; Lynn  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p. 
331). 
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Robie,  Thomas,  b.  in  Boston,  20  March,  1688/9;  d. 
in  Salem,  28  Aug.,  1729 ; son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Greenough)  Robie;  mar.  1722/3,  Mehitable  Sewall,  dau. 
of  Major  Stephen  and  Margaret  (Mitchell)  Sewall  of 
Salem.  Harvard,  1708.  After  preaching  for  some  time 
in  Cambridge,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  ministry  as  a 
profession  for  medicine,  settling  in  Salem.  He  achieved 
fame  as  an  astronomer  and  was  elected  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  His  daughter  Mehitable  married  Lt. 
Col.  John  Higginson  and  was  exiled  as  a Royalist  to  Hali- 
fax, later  returning  to  Salem  where  she  kept  a school. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  163;  Sibley’s 
Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  V,  p.  452.) 

Robinson,  Dean,  b.  in  Andover,  15  April,  1788 ; d.  in 
Newburyport;  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Tyler)  Robinson 
of  Andover;  mar.  1811,  Elizabeth  (Lovejoy)  Farnum, 
wid.  of  Jacob  Farnum  and  dau.  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Brandon)  Lovejoy  of  Andover.  The  year  fol- 
lowing his  marriage  (1812)  he  settled  in  the  lower  parish 
of  Newbury  and  soon  had  an  extensive  practice.  “Hand- 
some, possessing  a winning  address,  everywhere  his  recep- 
tion was  most  cordial ; no  physician  ever  commanded  more 
universal  love  and  respect.”  He  served  as  surgeon  of  a 
regiment  during  the  War  of  1812. 

(Reminiscences  of  a Nonagenarian  (Emery),  p.  282; 
Lovejoy  Gen.,  p.  98;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  31.9;  vol. 
II,  p.  288). 

Robinson,  Horatio,  b.  in  Salem,  10  Dec.,  1803 ; d.  in 
Andover,  18  Sept.,  1849;  son  of  Nathan  and  Eunice 
(Beckford)  Robinson.  Apparently  practiced  in  Salem. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  242;  IY,  p.  263;  YI,  p.  189.) 

Robinson,  John,  b.  in  Boxford,  20  May,  1765;  d.  in 
Boxford,  13  Aug.,  1790;  son  of  Major  John  and  Rebecca 
(Wood)  Robinson  of  Boxford.  His  brother  Aaron,  was 
the  grandfather  of  Prof.  John  Robinson  of  Salem. 

(Chart  of  Robinson  of  Andover  on  file  in  E.  I.  library; 
Boxford  v.  r.,  pp.  81,  260.) 

Rogers,  Daniee,  b.  in  Ipswich,  25  Sept.,  1667 ; d.  at 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  1 Dec.,  1722,  in  a violent  snow 
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storm,  on  his  way  home  from  a judicial  circuit  at  Salis- 
bury, after  missing  the  ferry  and  wandering  in  the 
marshes;  mar.  Sarah  Appleton,  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and 
Priscilla  (Glover)  Appleton  of  Ipswich.  Harvard,  1686. 
There  seems  to  be  no  real  proof  that  Daniel  Rogers  was 
a physician  although  William  Winthrop’s  catalog  men- 
tions it. 

(Appleton  Gen.,  p.  6 ; Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  358.) 

Rogers,  John,  b.  in  Newbury,  24  May,  1787 ; d.  in 
Boscawen,  N.  H.,  5 Jan.,  1830;  son  of  Major  William 
and  Abigail  (Worth)  Rogers,  of  Newbury;  mar.  1825, 
Sarah  Knight,  dau.  of  Caleb  Knight  of  Boscawen.  Dart- 
mouth, 1816.  Began  practice  in  Chester.  N.  H.  and  re- 
moved to  Boscawen  in  1821. 

(Hist,  of  Boscawen,  p.  434;  Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p. 

446). 

Rogers,  John,  b.  at  Coggeshall,  Essex,  England,  23 
Jan.,  1630  ; d.  at  Cambridge,  2 July,  1684;  son  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  and  Margaret  (Crane)  Rogers;  mar.  Elizabeth 
Denison,  dau.  of  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  and  Patience  (Dud- 
ley) Denison,  and  g.  d.  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley.  Came 
to  New  England  in  1636  and  grad,  at  Harvard  in  1649. 
He  was  ordained  at  Ipswich,  4 July,  1656  and  settled  in 
Ipswich  from  1656  to  1681  where  he  was  not  only  a min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  but  also  a physician.  On  Aug.  12, 
1683  he  was  installed  as  fifth  president  of  Harvard,  the 
first  graduate  of  Harvard  to  achieve  this  honor.  He 
served  a year,  death  preventing  what  might  have  been  a 
long  and  meritorious  career. 

(Memoir  of  Pres.  Rogers’  Family,  from  N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Gen.  Reg.,  vols.  V,  XII  and  XIII;  also  Descendants 
of  the  Colonial  Clergy,  p.  175.) 

Rogers,  Robert,  b.  per.  in  Newbury,  10  Apr.,  1710; 
d.  in  Amesbury,  25  Apr.,  1753 ; son  of  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth (Davis)  Rogers  of  Newbury;  mar.  1732,  Hannah 
Sargent,  dau.  of  Jacob  and  Gastret  (Davis)  Sargent  of 
Amesbury.  He  practiced  in  Amesbury  and  lived  in  the 
West  Parish  in  the  house  later  owned  by  David  Sargent. 
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(Amesbury  v.  r.,  pp.  462,  579;  Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  I, 
p.  448;  vol.  II,  p.  428;  Hist,  of  Amesbury,  p.  219;  Sar- 
gent Gen.,  p.  22). 

Rogers,  Samuel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  31  Aug.,  1709 ; d.  in 
Ipswich,  22  Dec.,  1772;  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Martha 
(Whittingham)  Rogers  and  g.  s.  of  Pres.  John  Rogers 
of  Harvard;  mar.  1735,  Hannah  Wise,  dau.  of  Major 
Ammi  Ruhamah  and  Mary  (Rindge)  Wise.  Harvard, 
1725.  He  served  as  town  clerk,  Register  of  Probate, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  was  a repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Court  from  Ipswich.  He  was  a 
skillful  physician  and  very  popular.  Father  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Rogers  of  Gloucester. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  Y,  p.  324). 

Rogers,  Samuel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  24  Nov.,  1739 ; d. 
18  Feb.,  1777;  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Wise) 
Rogers;  mar.  1767,  Elizabeth  Willis.  He  was  attached 
to  the  forces  sent  against  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  He  was 
a physician  in  Gloucester,  where  he  settled  in  17 67.  Com- 
manded a company  during  the  Revolution. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  Y,  p.  330;  XIII,  p.  69; 
History  of  Gloucester,  p.  413). 

Root,  Martin,  b.  in  Montague,  Mass.,  8 July,  1802; 
d.  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  28  Oct.,  1880;  son  of  Martin  and 
Lucinda  (Clary)  Root;  mar.  in  1829,  Jerusha  Barbour 
of  Bridgeport,  Yt.  Came  to  Byfield  in  1827 ; was  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Essex  North  District  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

(Root  Gen.,  p.  229). 

Russ,  John  Dennison,  b.  in  Ipswich,  1 Sept.,  1801; 
d.  28  Feb.,  1881;  son  of  Dr.  Parker  and  Elizabeth  (Cogs- 
well) Russ  of  Essex;  mar.  (1)  1830,  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Jen- 
kins; (2)  1872,  Elise  B.  Birdsell.  Yale,  1823.  After  a 
year  in  Europe  he  returned  to  New  York  where  he  opened 
practice.  Dr.  Russ  in  1827  took  an  active  part  in  aid 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  against  the 
Turks.  He  took  charge  of  the  brig  “Statesman”  from 
Boston,  freighted  with  medical  and  other  stores  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece  as  an  almoner  to  the  suffering  patriots. 
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He  remained  in  Greece  three  years  devoting  himself  to 
this  work.  So  serviceable  was  Dr.  Russ  to  the  Greeks 
that  the  Turks  placed  a price  on  his  head.  He  became 
interested  in  the  blind  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Hew  York. 
In  1843  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Hew  York 
Prison  Association.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Hew  York  in  1848  and  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  Hew  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  of  which  he  was  superintendent  for  seven  years. 
In  1850  in  cooperation  with  his  wife  and  her  daughter  he 
established  the  “Russ  Female  Home.”  According  to  his 
will  his  estate  after  the  death  of  his  wife  passed  to  his 
native  town  of  Essex  for  the  founding  of  a Public  Library. 

(Cogswells  in  America,  p.  154). 

Russ  (Rust),  Parker,  bapt.  in  Ipswich,  30  Apr., 
1768;  d.  in  Essex,  19  Dec.,  1805;  son  of  Capt.  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Eveleth)  Rust;  mar.  1800,  Elizabeth  Cogswell, 
dau.  of  Col.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Wise)  Cogswell. 
He  was  educated  in  Preston,  Connecticut,  whither  his 
mother  had  gone  with  her  second  husband  when  Parker 
was  a small  boy  and  came  to  Essex  in  1788  as  the  succes- 
sor to  Dr.  Davis.  He  taught  in  the  Horth  school  and 
lived  in  the  old  Rust  house.  He  was  a worthy  descendant 
of  Master  Rust.  In  his  generation  the  spelling  of  the 
family  name  was  changed. 

(Henry  Rust  and  Family,  p.  142). 

Rust,  Wallis,  b.  in  Ipswich,  8 Jan.,  1741;  d.  in  Ip&- 
wich,  1 Dec.,  1792;  son  of  Hathaniel  and  Sarah  (Wallis) 
Rust;  mar.  1764,  Abigail  Jones,  dau.  of  William  and 
Joanna  (Lord)  Jones  of  Ipswich.  He  served  in  the 
Revolution  and  also  as  second  mate  on  an  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  in  Salem  in  1772-3  and  kept  an 
apothecary  shop.  He  used  a seal  bearing  the  head  of 
Galen. 

(Henry  Rust  and  Family,  p.  94). 

Saltohstall,  Hathakiel,  b.  in  Haverhill,  10  Feb., 
1746;  d.  in  Haverhill,  15  May,  1815;  son  of  Judge  Rich- 
ard and  Mary  (Cooke)  Saltonstall;  mar.  1780,  Anna 
White,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Brown)  White  of 
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Haverhill  and  g.  d.  of  Rev.  Richard  Brown  of  Reading. 
Harvard,  1766.  He  practiced  in  Haverhill  where  he  had 
a long  and  meritorious  career.  He  was  a direct  descend- 
ant of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  also  of  Gov.  John 
Lever ett.  His  son  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  a member  of 
Congress  and  first  mayor  of  Salem  and  his  great-great 
grandson  is  Leverett  Saltonstall,  present  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  264;  vol.  II,  pp.  275,  466; 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  of  Hew  England,  p.  160). 

Sawyer,  Aaron,  b.  in  Newbury,  30  June,  1729  ; d.  in 
Amesbury,  30  Aug.,  180-5  ; son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah 
(Rowell)  Sawyer;  mar.  1762,  Rachel  Sargent,  dau.  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Quimby)  Sargent  of  Amesbury.  He 
was  a prominent  physician  in  Amesbury  where  he  lived  in 
the  West  Parish. 

(Amesbury  v.  r.,  pp.  476,  586;  Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  II, 
p.  443;  Hist,  of  Amesbury,  p.  326;  Sargent  Gen.,  p.  23; 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  XXVIII,  p.  194). 

Sawyer,  Benjamin  Edward,  b.  in  Amesbury,  11  Aug., 
1811;  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Mima  (Wines)  Sawyer; 
m.  1833,  Lucy  Cordelia  Noyes,  dau.  of  Moses  and  Lucy 
(Wilcox)  Noyes.  Practiced  in  Amesbury. 

(Amesbury  v.  r.  pp.  477,  507 ; Noyes  gen.  vol.  I,  p. 
337). 

Sawyer,  Enoch,  b.  in  Newbury,  22  June,  1694;  d.  15 
Nov.,  1771;  son  of  Stephen  and  Ann  (Titcomb)  Sawyer; 
m.  1721,  Sarah  Pierpont,  dau.  of  Rev.  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth  ( ) Pierpont  of  Reading. 

“He  was  an  able,  experienced  Physician,  and  a truly 
honest  man.”  (Inscription  from  his  gravestone  in  Old 
Hill  Burying  Ground,  Newburyport). 

(Newbury  v.  r.  vol.  II,  pp.  440,  716;  Currier’s  History 
of  Newburyport,  vol.  II,  p.  588). 

Sawyer,  Enoch,  Jr.,  b.  in  Newbury,  19  Apr.,  1723; 
d.  7 Sept.,  1805 ; son  of  Hr.  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Pierpont) 
Sawyer;  m.  1758,  Hannah  Moody,  dau.  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Toppan)  Moody.  Physician  in  Newbury. 

(Newbury  v.  r.  vol.  II,  pp.  440,  715). 
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Sawyer,  Micajah,  b.  in  Newbury,  15  July,  1737;  d. 
29  Sept.,  1815;  son  of  Dr.  Enoch  and  Sarah  (Pierpont) 
Sawyer;  m.  1766,  Sibyll  Farnham,  dau.  of  Daniel  and’ 
Sibyll  (Angier)  Farnham.  Harvard,  1756.  Practiced 
in  Newburyport,  where  he  lived  at  the  corner  of  State 
and  Pleasant  streets.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  William 
Sawyer  and  also  of  Mrs.  George  Gardner  Lee  (Hannah 
Farnham  Sawyer)  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Schuyler 
(Mary  Ann  Sawyer)  of  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

(History  of  Newburyport  (Currier)  vol.  II,  p.  291). 

Sawyer,  Moses,  b.  in  Newbury,  23  Nov.,  1756;  d.  5 
Aug.,  1799;  son  of  Moses  and  Hannah  (Long)  Sawyer; 
m.  1781,  Hannah  Little,  dau.  of  Col.  Moses  and  Abigail 
(Bailey)  Little  of  Newbury.  She  m.  (2)  Col.  James 
Burnham  of  Portland. 

(Little  Gen.  p.  135). 

Sawyer,  William,  b.  1 Feb.,  1771 ; d.  in  Boston,  unm., 
18  Apr.,  1859 ; son  of  Dr.  Micajah  and  Sibyll  (Farnham) 
Sawyer.  Harvard,  1788.  Studied  with  his  father  and 
practiced  for  a few  years  but  subsequently  removed  to* 
Boston  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

(History  of  Newburyport  (Currier)  vol.  II,  p.  292). 

Schweitzer,  Sabastian  Hendrick.  Marriage  to  Mary 
Flinder,  dau.  of  Bichard  and  Mary  Flinder  of  Salem 
mentioned  in  Perley’s  Hist,  of  Salem,  vol.  Ill,  p.  22. 
Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  IY,  p.  363  also  gives  marriage  of  Dr. 
Henry  Sweitser  to  “Mrs.”  Mary  Flinder,  7 Jan.,  1715/6. 

Sewall,  Thomas,  b.  in  Augusta,  Me.,  16  Apr.,  1786; 
d.  10  Apr.,  1845;  son  of  Thomas  and  Priscilla  (Cony) 
Sewall;  mar.  1818,  Mary  Choate,  dau.  of  David  and 
Miriam  (Foster)  Choate  of  Ipswich.  Harvard,  1812. 
Began  practice  at  Ipswich,  removing  in  1819  to  Washing- 
ton where  he  was  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  National 
Medical  College. 

(Choate  Gen.,  p.  195). 

Shed,  Joseph,  b.  in  Tewksbury,  30  June,  1782;  d.  in 
Danvers,  10  Apr.,  1853;  son  of  Jacob  and  Molly  (Good- 
hugh)  Shed;  mar.  1809,  Mary  Needham.  He  was  am 
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apothecary  as  well  as  physician  and  came  to  Danvers  in 
1805.  He  served  as  Selectman  in  1818-9-20-21,  and  Town 
‘■Clerk  from  1835,  until  his  death. 

(Chronicles  of  Danvers,  pp.  177,  246,  249,  250,  255 ; 
Danvers  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  262;  Tewksbury  v.  r.,  pp.  80, 
173.) 

Shekman,  James.  Recorded  in  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem, 
vol.  II,  p.  437  as  practicing  in  Salem  in  1708.  Perley’s 
History  of  Salem,  vol.  Ill,  p.  370,  records  him  as  being 
in  Salem  in  1712.  Other  than  these  two  references,  appar- 
ently nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

Simmons,  William,  of  Haverhill.  Mentioned  in  Hav- 
erhill town  records  in  1674  as  “receiving  the  overplus  in 
the  Constable’s  hands  of  the  County  rate  to  satisfy  him 
for  his  curing  of  Matthias  Button.”  This  is  the  first  hint 
of  any  physician  in  Haverhill.  Dr.  Simmons  was  at  that 
time  and  for  the  five  years  previous  the  town’s  ferryman. 

(Hist,  of  Haverhill  (Chase),  p.  97.) 

Smiley,  David,  b.  in  Haverhill,  10  Apr.,  1760  ; d.  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  3 Oct.,  1855;  son  of  John  Smiley 
who  came  to  America  from  Ireland;  mar.  1782,  Rachel 
Johnson,  dau.  of  Elias  and  Elizabeth  (Bixby)  Johnson 
of  Haverhill.  Following  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Hale, 
a shoemaker,  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  and 
was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill  for  three  months.  As  early 
as  1784  he  removed  to  Peterborough  and  in  1784  to 
Alstead,  H.  H.  In  1793  he  began  to  study  medicine  un- 
der Dr.  Stephen  J ewett  of  Rindge,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
turned to  Peterborough  where  he  started  practice  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  277 ; Hist,  of  Peterborough, 
p.  255). 

Smith,  Alvah  C.,  mar.  1840,  Phebe  Ann  B.  Faulkner 
of  Hamilton.  Called  “of  Haverhill”  in  marriage  record. 

(Hamilton  v.  r.,  p.  72.) 

Smith,  Josiah,  b.  in  Ipswich,  23  Apr.,  1749;  son  of 
Lieut.  John  Smith  of  Ipswich;  mar.  1779,  Mary  Stam- 
ford, per.  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Burnham)  Stamford 
«©f  Ipswich. 
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(Ipswich  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  351;  Ipswich  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  p.  269.) 

Shelling,  William,  b.  in  C addon  wood,  in  Plympton- 
Mary,  Devon,  England,  abt.  1600;  d.  in  Boston  in  1674;. 
son  of  Thomas  Snelling  of  Caddonwood;  mar.  1648,  Mar- 
garet Stagge,  dau.  of  Giles  Stagge  of  Southwark.  He  was 
a physician  in  Newbury  as  early  as  1650  and  removed  to 
Boston  in  1654  when  he  bought  a house,  garden  and 
orchard.  In  Newburyport  he  owned  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frog  Pond.  In  1651-2  a complaint  was  brought  against 
him  in  the  county  court  at  Salem  that  he  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  his  neighbors,  although  he  only  repeated  a- 
foolish  proverb;  nevertheless,  he  was  fined  ten  shillings 
and  costs. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  vol.  IX,  p.  254;  vol.  XXXIII, 

p.  26). 

Sparhawk,  Thomas,  b.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  30  Oct.r 
1806;  d.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  17  May,  1874;  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (McKinstry)  Sparhawk ; mar. 
1835,  Elizabeth  Campbell,  dau.  of  Dr.  John  and  Mary 
(Blackader)  Campbell  of  Duns,  Scotland.  Dartmouth, 
1828.  At  Harvard  Medical  School  he  studied  under  Dr. 
James  Jackson.  He  began  practice  at  Conway,  X.  H.  in 
1833  and  stayed  until  1843  when  he  went  to  Kittery.  In 
1845  he  went  to  Amesbury  and  in  1872  to  Newburyport. 
He  was  very  popular. 

(Dartmouth  Alumni,  p.  245;  E.  I.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
XXVII,  p.  166). 

Spofford,  Amos,  b.  in  Georgetown,  20  Sept.,  1751;  d. 
20  Dec.,  1805 ; son  of  Col.  Daniel  and  Judith  (Follans- 
bee)  Spofford;  mar.  Irene  Dole,  dau.  of  Moses  and 
Buth  (Peabody)  Dole  of  Rowley.  Practiced  in  George- 
town from  1771  to  1805.  He  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  353). 

Spofford,  Isaac,  b.  prob.  in  Georgetown,  10  Apr., 
1752;  d.  in  Beverly,  14  June,  1786;  son  of  Abner  and" 
Sarah  (Colman)  Spofford;  mar.  (1)  1774,  Mary  Ayer 
of  Rowley;  (2)  1784,  Ruth  Thorndike,  dau.  of  Larkin- 
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and  Ruth  (Woodbury)  Thorndike  of  Beverly.  Studied 
under  Dr.  Janies  Brickett  of  Haverhill  and  practiced  in 
Wenham  and  Beverly. 

(Spofford  Gen.,  pp.  47,  62;  Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  pp. 
558,  559;  vol.  II,  p.  281;  Wenham  v.  r.,  p.  166). 

Spofford,  Jeremiah,  b.  in  Georgetown,  8 Dec.,  1787; 
d.  16  Sept.,  1880;  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Temperance 
(Spofford)  Spofford;  mar.  1813,  Mary  Ayer  Spofford, 
dau.  of  Eleazer  and  Mary  (Flint)  Spofford.  He  settled 
in  Hampstead,  1ST.  H.  in  1813  and  in  Groveland  in  1817. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Spofford  Gen.  and  also  of  a Mas- 
sachusetts Gazeteer. 

(Spofford  Gen.,  pp.  61,  66,  117). 

Spofford,  Moses  Dope,  b.  in  Georgetown,  9 Dec., 
1773;  d.  31  Nov.,  1832;  son  of  Dr.  Amos  and  Irene 
(Dole)  Spofford;  mar.  1798,  Irene  Mighill,  dau.  of  David 
and  Hannah  (Dole)  Mighill.  Practiced  in  Georgetown 
for  nearly  forty  years. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  353;  Rowley  v.  r., 
p.  403).’ 

Spofford,  Richard  Smith,  b.  in  Rowley,  24  May, 
1787;  d.  in  Newburyport,  19  Jan.,  1872;  son  of  Dr. 
Amos  and  Irene  (Dole)  Spofford;  mar.  1829,  Francis 
Maria  (Mills)  Lord,  wid.  of  George  Lord  and  dau.  of  John 
Mills,  a Scotch  poet  and  actor  and  his  wife  Frances  (Er- 
rington')  Mills.  (She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Susanna  Rawson,  author  of  “Charlotte  Temple.”)  Dr. 
Spofford  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Rowley  but  soon  removed  to  Newburyport  where 
he  was  prominent  for  half  a century.  While  in  college  Dr. 
Spofford  was  pre-eminent  as  a mathematical  scholar  and 
won  the  “Green  Slate”  which  was  accorded  for  super- 
ability in  that  subject.  Dr.  Spofford  cooperated  with 
William  Bartlett  in  introducing  cotton  manufacture  in- 
to Newbury  port  and  was  a director  of  the  Bartlett  Mills. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Merrimack  Humane 
Society  and  was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University. 

(Spofford  Gen.,  p.  113 ; Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p. 
353 ; Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  444). 
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Sprague,  John,  b.  in  1710,  prob.  in  Maine;  d.  in  New- 
buryport, 17  Apr.,  1784;  mar.  (1)  Ruth (2)  1754, 

Prudence  Titcomb.  He  removed  to  Newburyport  from 
North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  as  early  as  1737  and  was  in  prac- 
tice in  Newburyport  over  forty-seven  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  petitioners  for  the  new  town  (which  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  town  of  Newburyport)  in  1764  and  on 
Dec.  23,  1772  was  appointed  to  a committee  “to  consider 
the  critical  condition  of  public  affairs  and  advise  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  secure  redress  of  public  griev- 
ances.” He  was  also  named  to  a committee  of  safety  in 
Newburyport,  Sept.  23,  1774.  He  owned  a pew  in  Rev. 
Mr.  Cary’s  meeting-house  in  Newburyport  and  one  in 
North  Yarmouth. 

(Hist,  of  Newburyport,  vol.  II,  p.  289;  Newbury  v.  r., 
vol.  II,  p.  459;  Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  792.) 

Sprague,  Lawrence,  b.  prob.  in  Dedham  abt.  1775; 
mar.  (1)  1804,  Sarah  Titcomb,  dau.  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Titcomb  of  Newburyport;  (2)  1818,  Martha  Thomas,  dau. 
of  Capt.* Thomas  and  Martha  (Titcomb)  Thomas  of  New- 
buryport. He  began  practice  in  Newburyport  as  early 
as  1802  coming  from  Dedham.  He  opened  a drug  store 
on  State  street  and  lived  in  a house  on  Market  Square. 
In  1812  he  advertised  drugs,  medicine  and  spices  for  sale 
“at  his  store  on  State  street,  sign  of  the  Pestle  and  Mortar, 
next  door  above  Mr.  Francis  Todd’s,”  and  informed  the 
inhabitants  of  Newburyport  that  he  still  continued  to 
practice  his  profession  and  was  ready  to  attend  patients 
needing  the  services  of  a surgeon  or  physician.  He  finally 
bought  the  Famham  house  on  High  street  at  the  head  of 
Market  (where  the  Kelly  school  now  stands)  and  moved 
away  from  Newburyport  soon  after  1818. 

(Hist,  of  Newburyport,  vol.  II,  p.  301;  Newburyport 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  470  ; Dedham  v.  r.,  p.  170). 

Stone,  Jeremiah,  b.  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  2 Nov., 
1798;  d.  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  23  Apr.,  1875;  son  of 
Shubael  and  Polly  (Rogers)  Stone;  mar.  1828,  Esther 
Wildes,  dau.  of  Moses,  Jr.  and  Esther  (Dwinnell)  Wildes 
of  Topsfield.  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  1825.  Began 
practice  in  Topsfield  in  1826,  being  the  first  physician 
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in  that  town  to  receive  his  education  at  a medical  school, 
and  removed  in  1836  to  New  Bedford  and  in  1864  to 
Provincetown.  Hon.  mem.  of  Mass.  Medical  Society  and 
an  incorporator  of  the  Topsfield  Academy. 

(Hist,  of  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  pp.  236,  640  ; Topsfield 
v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  189.) 

Stone,  John  Osgood,  b.  in  Salem,  1 Feb.,  1813;  d. 
7 June,  1876  ; son  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Osgood)  Stone. 
Harvard,  1833.  He  practiced  in  New  York. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  326;  vol.  IY,  p.  355;  Osgood 
Gen.,  p.  72). 

Story,  Asa,  b.  in  Essex,  20  July,  1794;  d.  in  Manches- 
ter, 11  Feb.,  1860;  son  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Molly 
(Low)  Story;  mar.  in  West  Newbury,  1823,  Eliza  B. 
Farnham.  He  grad,  from  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in 
1817  and  studied  under  Drs.  Thomas  Sewall  and  George 
C.  Shattuck.  He  also  attended  lectures  in  Hamilton  and 
began  practice  in  Wenham.  Later  he  was  in  Frederick 
City,  Md.  for  a time  but  returned  to  Manchester  where 
he  was  prominent  for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Essex  Debating  Society. 

(Hist,  of  Essex,  p.  277 ; Manchester  v.  r.,  p.  217 ; West 
Newbury  v.  r.,  p.  88). 

Story,  Eeisha,  b.  in  Boston,  3 Dec.,  1743;  d.  in 
Marblehead,  27  Aug.,  1805,  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Marion)  Story.  He  mar.  (1)  1767,  Ruth  Ruddock, 
dau.  of  John  and  Tabitha  (Drinker)  Ruddock;  (2)  1778, 
Mehitable  Pedrick,  dau.  of  John  and  Mehitable  (Stacey) 
Pedrick. 

He  attended  the  Boston  Latin  school  under  Master 
Lovell  and  served  as  surgeon  in  Col.  Moses  Little’s  regi- 
ment, being  present  at  Lexington  and  also  at  Bunker 
Hill  with  General  Warren,  until  sent  to  Winter  Hill  to 
care  for  the  wounded.  “I  passed  the  night  in  taking  care 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,”  he  records.  He  was  with 
Washington  in  the  Jersey  campaign  of  1777  and  retired 
through  distrust  of  the  medical  department. 

(To  be  continued) 
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War  As  I Knew  It.  By  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 
Introduction  by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  1947.  425 
pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston : Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. Price,  $3.75. 

Although  born  in  California,  General  Patton’s  biography 
has  much  interest  for  Essex  County,  through  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Beatrice  Ayer,  who  has  edited  these  memoirs.  From 
his  childhood,  George  Patton  had  one  absorbing  interest — the 
military  art.  A graduate  of  West  Point,  his  life  culminated 
in  history’s  greatest  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  this  art. 
The  book  contains  the  rules  and  principles  forged  from  the 
General’s  fighting  experience  in  three  wars.  Patton’s  domin- 
ant belief  was  that  a commander’s  place  is  at  the  front,  where 
he  can  inspire  the  morale  of  his  troops  and  keep  aware  of 
combat  conditions.  The  account  of  the  Third  Army’s  cam- 
paign is  prefaced  by  a group  of  open  letters  from  North 
Africa  and  Sicily.  This  is  followed  by  two  chapters  in  a more 
personal  vein.  “Reflection  and  Suggestions”  is  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  General’s  military  philosophy,  and  the  last  chap- 
ter “Earning  My  Pay”  is  an  absorbing  account  of  the  tight 
spots  in  his  long  military  career.  Patton  was  a popular  mili- 
tary character  and  this  biography  is  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Fighting  Politician,  Major  General  N.  P.  Banks.  By 
Fred  Harvey  Harrington.  1948,  301  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Professor  Harrington  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
had  access  to  many  manuscripts,  including  the  Banks  papers 
which  have  been  deposited  at  the  Essex  Institute  by  the  Gen- 
eral’s granddaughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Page  of  Melrose.  A self- 
made  man,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  native  of  Waltham,  was  a 
brilliant  man  who  rose  to  political  fame,  but  missed  great- 
ness. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852,  helped  organize 
the  Republican  party  in  1855-56,  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1856  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  three  terms.  “Nim- 
ble-witted  and  sure-footed,  Banks  moved  easily  from  one 
party  to  another,  from  one  cause  to  another,  often  preferring 
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the  path  of  expediency  to  that  of  principle.”  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  Lincoln  appointed  him  Major-General  of 
Volunteers  and  made  later  appointments,  although  Banks 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  military  art.  The  author  states  that 
his  blunders  were  no  worse  than  some  of  the  West  Point  men. 
After  the  war  he  represented  his  district  occasionally  until 
1891.  This  volume  has  copious  notes  and  has  a good  index. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Updike:  American  Printer  and  ITis  Merrymount  Press. 

1947,  156  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Hew  York:  The 

American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  late  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  was  one  of  the  few  great 
printers  of  our  time,  and  the  press  he  established  will  cer- 
tainly remain  a notable  one  in  the  history  of  fine  printing. 
This  volume  opens  with  Updike’s  own  story  of  his  career,  a 
fifty-page  account  first  printed  in  1934.  This  is  followed  by 
eight  essays,  written  by  colleagues  and  contemporaries  of  the 
printer.  Two  of  these  appeared  during  Mr.  Updike’s  life- 
time, four  were  written  shortly  after  his  death  in  1941  and 
have  been  published  previously,  and  two  were  prepared  spe- 
cially for  this  present  work.  Peter  Beilenson  contributes  a 
four-page  “editor’s  summary,”  and  nearly  fifty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  reproduction  of  a large  number  of  Updike’s 
title  -pages  and  to  specimens  “of  the  chief  text  types  used  at 
the  Merrymount  Press.”  Each  of  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  occupies  a respected  position  among  bibliographers. 
Their  essaj^s  are  both  charming  and  scholarly,  and  all  are 
deserving  of  commendation;  perhaps  especially  so  are  Dr. 
Winship’s  “The  Merrymount  Press  of  Boston,”  first  published 
in  1929,  and  Carl  Purington  Rollins’  “An  Enquiry  Into  Up- 
dike and  the  Name  Merrymount.” 

Six  New  England  Villages.  By  Samuel  Chamberlain. 

1948,  100  pp.  illustrations.  New  York  City:  Hastings 

House,  41  East  50th  St.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  six  New  England  Villages  featured  in  this  new  pic- 
torial volume  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  are:  Hancock,  New 
Hampshire;  Litchfield,  Connecticut;  Little  Compton,  Rhode 
Island;  Old  Bennington,  Vermont;  Old  Deerfield,  Massachu- 
setts; and  Wiscasset,  Maine.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
pictures  are  up  to  the  writer’s  usual  good  taste  and  perfect 
photography.  This  is  New  England  at  its  best,  and  is  a gift 
book  that  will  be  received  with  pleasure  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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SHIP  " TYBEE  ” 

From  a water  color  painted  on  board  by  Augustus  D.  Rogers 
In  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
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SALEM  MERCHANTS  AND  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1832-1842 


By  Lloyd  G.  Churchward 


The  first  American  vessel  to  enter  an  Australian  port 
was  not,  as  the  Salem  historians  Osgood  and  Batchelder1 
would  have  it,  a Salem  vessel.  The  first  American  vessel 
to  enter  Port  Jackson  was  the  Philadelphia  of  Philadel- 
phia. That  was  in  November,  1792,  almost  forty  years 
before  Captain  Charles  Millett  sailed  the  Tybee  through 
Sydney  Heads.  And  for  that  matter  two  Salem  vessels, 
the  Grand  Turk  in  1796,  and  the  Active  in  1811,  had 
visited  Sydney  in  the  years  before  1812,  when  the  China 
trade  was  still  fair  competition.  The  correct  version  of 
the  Tybee' s voyage  was  given  by  Captain  William  Driver 
in  a letter  of  June  10,  1883,  written  to  the  Salem  Register. 
In  June  1831,  Driver  anchored  the  Rogers’  brig  Charles 
Doggett  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand.  While  there 
he  learned  that  the  port  of  Sydney,  closed  to  American 
shipping  since  1815,  was  again  open  to  American  ships. 
“I  wrote  all  this  to  Messrs.  Rogers,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  letter,  bearing  the  date  of  June  16,  1831,  they  fitted 
out  and  sent  the  ship  Tybee , Charles  Millett,  master  to 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  She  was  the  first  American  vessel,  after 
the  wars  of  1812-15,  to  enter  that  port.”2 

1 C.  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder  “An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Salem”  1626-1879  (1879)  page  168. 

2 This  letter  is  quoted  by  G.  G.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and 
their  Voyages”  (1922)  Volume  IV,  page  94.  Actually  the  Tybee 
was  not  the  first  American  vessel  to  visit  Sydney  after  the  1812- 
14  war.  Sydney  shipping  records  show  that  at  least  five  stray 
American  vessels  called  at  the  port  between  1825  and  1831.  How- 
ever the  Tybee's  was  the  first  deliberate  voyage  and  to  it  be- 
longs the  credit  of  reopening  the  trade  between  America  and 
Australia. 
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The  Australian- American  trade  of  the  period  1832- 
1848  was  not  merely  a revival  of  the  earlier  trade  of  the 
years  1792-1812.  In  the  period  before  1812,  the  Austra- 
lian trade  was  merely  a casual  supplement  to  the  China 
trade.  American  shippers  sometimes  ventured  on  a specu- 
lative cargo  of  rum  and  dry  goods  for  the  Sydney  market, 
and  American  sealers  bound  for  the  North  West  coast 
found  Sydney  a convenient  watering  place.  But  the  ex- 
port trade  to  Australia  was  never  on  a regular  basis  and 
there  was  never  any  importation  of  colonial  goods  into 
America.  After  1832,  the  Australian  trade  was  still 
somewhat  supplementary  to  American  trade  with  China 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  it  was  regularly  based  and  at 
least  for  a time,  during  the  years  1833-1842,  there  was  a 
significant  import  of  Australian  goods. 

If  the  earliest  American  trade  with  Australia  sprang 
directly  out  of  the  China  trade,  the  revival  of  that  trade 
in  1832,  was  a direct  extension  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
trade.  In  the  years  between  1815  and  1831,  the  China 
trade  tended  to  become  concentrated  into  a few  large  ports 
and  into  the  hands  of  a few  large  firms.3  Smaller  Ameri- 
can firms,  squeezed  out  of  the  China  trade,  became  the 
pioneers  of  new  trade  routes.  Thus  the  Rogers  Brothers,4 
only  a few  years  before  they  re-opened  the  Australian 
trade,  had  initiated  the  American  trade  with  Madagascar 
and  Zanzibar.5  In  1832,  when  they  entered  the  Austra- 
lian trade,  they  already  had  an  extensive  trading  interest 
in  the  Pacific  Islands.  Their  ships  followed  rambling 
courses,  taking  supplies  to  the  American  whaling  fleets 
based  on  New  Zealand,  Hawaii  and  Tahiti,  collecting 
island  products — trepang,  beche-de-mer,  trochus  shell, 

3 K.  S.  Latourette,  “The  History  of  Early  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  1784-1844.”  Transactions  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Volume  22, 
August  1917,  page  54. 

4 The  partners  in  this  firm  were  three  brothers,  Nathaniel 
D.,  John  W.,  and  Richard  S.  Rogers.  Their  partnership  was 
established  somewhere  about  1822,  and  lasted  till  1843.  During 
this  period  they  sent  over  a hundred  vessels  around  the  Capes. 
The  firm  operated  during  its  latter  years  from  the  Salem  ad- 
dress of  150  Essex  St. 

5 Osgood  and  Batchelder,  op.  cit.,  page  136.  See  also  Put- 
nam, “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages.” 
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tortoise  shell,  sugar  and  cocoanut  oil.  With  such  diversi- 
fied interests  an  extension  to  Australia  was  simple.  If  the 
whole  outward  cargo  could  not  he  disposed  of  at  Sydney 
or  Hobart,  it  could  surely  be  sold  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
Hew  Zealand.  If  no  return  cargo  was  offering  at  Austra- 
lian ports,  then  one  could  probably  be  secured  somewhere 
amongst  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Tybee  arrived  in  Sydney  at  an  opportune  time. 
The  pastoral  boom  had  been  running  a full  decade  and 
Australian  wool  production  was  mounting.  Immigration 
to  the  colony  was  steadily  increasing  and  this,  combined 
with  the  concentration  on  wool  growing,  had  produced  a 
neglect  of  agriculture.  Sydney  provided  a constant  if 
fluctuating  market  for  grain,  flour  and  other  provisions. 
Its  increasing  shipping  and  the  use  of  the  harbour  by 
whalers,  provided  a ready  market  for  barrels,  shooks  and 
staves,  rope,  pitch,  tar  and  resin.  Furthermore,  the  free 
trade  sentiment,  although  not  unchallenged  in  the  colony, 
was  in  the  ascendancy.  Millett  was  not  slow  to  exploit 
this  sentiment.  According  to  a leading  article  in  the 
Sydney  Gazette , August  21,  1832,  “Captain  Millet  assures 
that  at  this  present  moment  his  countrymen  will  take  from 
us  any  quantity  of  wool  or  hides  that  this  colony  can 
supply;  and  will  cheerfully  supply  us  on  their  part  with 
specie,  or  with  tobacco,  staves,  tar,  or  whatever  else  our 
community  may  deem  most  for  our  advantage  to  take  in 
return.”  The  article  advocated  the  reduction  of  every 
duty  the  revenue  could  dispense  with,  “so  that,  by  proper 
management,  after  the  American  fashion,  the  products  of 
our  industry  may  be  made  to  come  into  the  most  ad- 
vantageous competition  with  those  of  that  powerful  people. 
We  mean  that  those  products  we  can  offer  them,  our  wool 
and  our  hides  for  instance,  may,  in  consequence  of  our 
comparative  freedom  from  taxation  and  our  peculiar 
facilities  for  their  production,  be  brought  to  market  at 
such  a price  as  would  secure  their  ready  purchase.” 

The  Tybee  left  Sydney  in  October  1832,  with  a cargo 
of  4,800  hides,  11,000  horns,  23,000  bones  and  1,000 
kangaroo  skins  but  with  no  wool.  She  sailed  for  Manila 
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and  thence  to  Tahiti,  returning  to  Sydney  in  March  1833. 
She  left  for  Salem  in  June  1833. 

The  Rogers  Bros,  were  not  slow  to  follow  up  this  first 
voyage.  News  of  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Tybee  at 
Sydney  had  reached  Salem  by  the  end  of  March  1833, 6 
and,  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same  year,  the  Black  War- 
rior under  Captain  Driver,  was  despatched  for  Australia.7 
The  Black  Warrior  reached  Sydney  on  October  8,  1833. 
As  Driver  told  his  story,  fifty  years  later: 

“On  arriving  found  almost  a famine  there.  Landed  my 
cargo,  and  sold  a cargo  of  flour,  to  arrive  at  a given  time, 
to  Messrs.  Aspinwall  & Co.  for  seventy  shillings  per  bar- 
rel, free  of  all  charges.  Sent  the  ship  home  by  my  mate — 
Joseph  Rogers — a true  sailer.  She  filled  the  contract  to 
time.  The  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  barrels  of  flour, 
‘scratched  fine/  cost  $4.64  per  barrel  in  New  York.”8 
Although  Driver  does  not  mention  it  the  Black  Warrior 
on  this  occasion  carried  39  bales  of  wool.  This  was  the 
first  Australian  wool  to  reach  America  direct.  Strange 
to  say  the  arrival  of  this  cargo  excited  no  comment  in 
America.9 

In  the  eleven  years,  1832-1842,  seven  Rogers7  ships10 
entered  Sydney  no  fewer  than  20'  times.  The  Tybee  and 
the  Black  Warrior  remained  the  core  of  this  fleet.  The 
former  visited  Sydney  in  1832,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1838, 
1839,  and  1840;  the  latter  in  1833,  1834,  1836,  1837,  and 
1841.  The  Rogers  merchants  were  unable  to  keep  this 
trade  a secret  for  long  and  from  1834  other  Salem  ship- 
pers, as  well  as  Boston  and  New  York  merchants,  secured 
an  interest  in  the  Australian  trade.  But  the  Rogers  re- 
mained the  main  American  firm  in  the  trade.  One  thing 
that  enabled  this  was  the  extent  of  their  trading  interests 
in  the  southern  Pacific.  Furthermore,  the  firm  had  the 
service  of  some  of  the  really  outstanding  skippers  of  the 

6 Salem  Gazette,  March  29,  1833. 

7 Salem  Gazette,  May  31,  1833.  The  destination  was  given 
as  the  East  Indies. 

8 Quoted  in  Putnam,  op.  cit.  Volume  IV,  page  94. 

9 cf.  Essex  Eegister,  March  17,  1834. 

10  The  ships  were  as  follows : — Black  Warrior,  Tybee, 
Augustus,  Draco,  Charles  Doggett,  Shepherdess,  Nereus,  and  the 
Grotius. 
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day,  in  particular  Captain  Charles  Millett,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Driver  and  Captain  Charles  D.  Mugford.  They 
normally  had  two  or  three  vessels  trading  in  the  south 
Pacific  at  the  same  time,  and  this  made  it  easier  and  more 
profitable  to  carry  on  their  scattered  trade.  Cargoes  and 
captains  were  often  transferred  at  Sydney  or  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  Thus  in  November  1833,  the  Black  Warrior  went 
home  under  the  command  of  her  mate,  Joseph  Rogers; 
while  Captain  Driver  remained  at  Sydney.  Rogers 
brought  the  ship  again  to  Sydney  in  August  1834.  At 
that  time  the  Tybee  was  in  Sydney,  so  that  both  captains 
Driver  and  Millett  were  there  to  meet  Rogers  and  to 
arrange  the  voyage.  Rogers  sailed  the  Black  Warrior  for 
the  Bay  of  Islands  on  September  14,  with  part  of  her 
original  cargo.  The  Tybee  left  three  days  later  but  being 
the  faster  ship,  reached  the  Bay  of  Islands  first.  At  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  October  12,  Millett  took  over  the  Black 
Warrior  while  Rogers  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Tybee.  The  Tybee  sailed  then  to  Tahiti  where  it  collected 
a cargo  of  cocoanut  oil.  It  was  back  at  the  Bay  of  Islands 
on  April  5 in  the  following  year,  and  at  Sydney  on  April 
18.  At  Sydney  it  discharged  a cargo  of  shocks  and  the 
crew  proceeded  to  stow  and  cooper  the  oil.  A load  of  wool 
was  taken  aboard  and  on  May  15  Captain  Driver  took  over 
the  command.  Captain  Millett  and  Samuel  Smith,  his 
clerk,  stayed  at  Sydney.11 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Australian  trade  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1836, 
when  it  appointed  Mr.  James  H.  Williams  of  Maine  as 
consul  to  Sydney.  The  main  items  in  the  export  trade 
to  Australia  were  flour,  tobacco,  ships’  supplies  and  pro- 
visions. But  American  enterprise  was  shown  this  early 
in  the  willingness  to  test  out  all  manner  of  things  on  the 
Australian  market.  Thus  the  Tybee  in  April  1838, 
brought  ten  winnowing  machines,  probably  the  first  ship- 
ment of  American  agricultural  implements  to  reach  Aus- 
tralia. The  arrival  of  the  barque  Tartar , on  January  15, 
1839,  was  noteworthy  for  two  reasons;  it  brought  J.  H. 

11  Details  of  these  voyages  are  taken  from  the  log  book  of 
the  Black  Warrior  (Essex  Institute),  and  from  the  Sydney 
Gazette. 
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Williams  the  first  American  consul  to  Sydney,  and  it  in- 
cluded in  its  cargo  250  tons  of  ice  and  22  boxes  of  re* 
frigerators. 

The  import  trade  from  Australia  was  entirely  in  raw 
materials,  wool  and  hides,  kangaroo  skins,  bones  and  tal- 
low. But  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Rogers  Bros,  to  build 
up  this  trade  and  despite  the  agitation  of  the  nascent  wool 
manufacturers  of  New  England,  it  did  not  flourish.  The 
chief  obstacle  was  the  United  States  tariff  on  raw  wool,  a 
tariff  which  discriminated  particularly  against  high  grade 
wool.  The  1832  tariff  admitted  raw  wool  costing  less  than 
8^  per  lb.  duty  free,  but  all  wool  exceeding  this,  which 
meant  all  Australian  wool,  had  to  pay  a duty  of  4^  per  lb. 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  was  a very  slight  re- 
duction in  this  duty  under  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833, 
and  in  1842  wool  costing  less  than  7^  per  lb.  at  the  port 
of  loading  was  admitted  duty  free,  while  all  wool  above 
this  had  to  pay  duty  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  exports  of  Australian  wool  to  the  United  States, 
which  commenced  in  1833,  reached  the  value  of  £13,457 
in  1835  and  £13,200  in  1840.  In  1842  they  amounted 
to  only  £3,600  and  in  the  following  year  ceased  alto- 
gether. The  trade  was  not  revived  until  1871. 12 

The  last  Rogers’  ships  to  visit  Australia  were  the  Nereus 
and  the  Grotius  (1842).  At  the  end  of  1842  or  in  early 
1843,  the  Rogers  Bros,  dissolved  their  partnership.  Their 
withdrawal  from  the  Australian  trade  was  due  only  in 
part  to  their  failure  to  establish  the  wool  trade  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Even  before  1840,  the  export  trade  to 
Australia  had  tended  to  shift  south  from  Salem  to  Boston 
and  New  York.  The  latter  ports  were  better  placed  for 
the  export  of  grain  and  provisions  than  was  Salem.  Fur- 
thermore, in  1841,  the  British  Government  annexed  New 
Zealand,  and  as  a result  American  merchant  activity  in 
New  Zealand  ports  was  so  penalized  that  it  virtually  dis- 
appeared. The  Rogers  Bros,  was  the  main  firm  to  suffer. 
Early  in  1842,  the  new  Colonial  Government  laid  a duty 
of  5 /-per  gallon  on  all  spirits  imported.  As  a result,  Cap- 

12  Figures  for  wool  exports  based  on  the  Statistical  Reg- 
isters for  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
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tain  Millett,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  the  Rogers’  in- 
terests at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  was  forced  to  place  18,646 
gallons  of  New  England  rum,  parts  of  three  cargoes,  in 
bondage.  To  pay  the  duty  on  this  would  have  cost  the 
firm  $15,000,  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  cargo  it- 
self. A protest  was  sent  to  Washington  but  the  American 
Government  could  do  nothing  about  it.13  In  face  of  such 
increasing  difficulties  the  firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers  Bros., 
which,  since  1831,  had  based  its  activities  mainly  on  the 
New  Zealand  trade,  broke  up  and  its  vessels  were  sold. 

Even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Rogers’  Brothers  some 
Salem  ships  continued  to  visit  Australian  ports.  In  1849 
a group  of  Salem  merchants14  built  the  Australia , 534 
tons,  the  first  American  ship  built  specifically  for  the 
Australian  trade.  The  Australia  made  her  maiden  voyage 
to  Australia  in  the  same  year.  Under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  J.  Cheever,  she  left  Boston  on  June  10, 
1849  and  reached  Adelaide  on  October  4,  “after  a tedious 
passage”  of  117  days.  From  Adelaide  she  went  to  Mel- 
bourne and  Hobart,15  and  thence  to  Port  Nicholson  and 
Auckland.  She  left  Auckland  on  April  4,  1850,  and 
reached  Sydney  in  nine  days,  “a  fine  and  pleasant  pass- 
age.” The  Australia  left  Sydney  on  May  15  for  Manila 
and  New  York.  The  Australia  visited  Australian  ports 
again  in  the  years  1852,  1853  and  1855. 16  But  compared 
with  the  merchants  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, Salem  shippers  played  only  a minor  part  in  the 
vastly  expanded  Australian-American  commerce  of  the 
Gold  Rush  era.17 

13  The  letter,  dated  June  25,  1842,  is  now  bound  in  with 
the  U.  S.  Consular  Reports  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Volume  I, 
Department  of  State,  National  Archives,  Washington.  It  is, 
incidentally,  the  only  Rogers’  letter  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. 

14  The  ship  was  built  at  Medford  in  1849.  It  was  registered 
at  Salem,  May  17,  1849,  the  owners  being,  Benjamin  W.  Stone, 
William  Stone,  John  H.  Silsbee,  Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  William 
D.  Pickman,  and  George  T.  Saunders. 

15  The  Australia  was  the  first  American  trading  vessel  to 
touch  at  the  ports  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 

16  Taken  from  the  Log  book  of  the  Australia,  Essex  Insti- 
tute Library,  Salem. 

17  The  only  complete  file  of  the  Sydney  Gazette  is  in  the 
Mitchell  Library,  Sydney,  Australia. 
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LIST  OF  SALEM  VESSELS  VISITING  SYDNEY,  N.S.W., 
1832-1842. 

(Compiled  from  information  given  in  the  Sydney  Gazette 
with  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  as  given  in  the 
Ships  Registers  of  Salem) 

1832  Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  from  Salem  August  14,  Cap- 

tain Millet.  Cleared  for  Manila,  October  26.  Cargo 
inwards-general.  Cargo  outwards — colonial.  Owners. 
N.  L.  Rogers  Bros,  Salem.  C.  Millet 

1833  Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  from  Society  Is.  March  29, 

Charles  Millet  captain.  Cleared  for  Salem  with  colon- 
ial cargo,  June  9. 

1833  Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  from  Salem,  October  8, 

William  Driver  captain.  Cleared  for  Manila  in  Novem- 
ber. Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards — colonial. 
Owners.  Rogers  Bros. 

1834  Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  June  from  Salem.  Charles  Mil- 

let captain.  Cleared  for  New  Zealand,  September  17. 
Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards — colonial. 
1834  Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  August  16,  from 
New  York.  Joseph  Rogers  captain.  Cleared  for  Guam, 
September.  Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards 
— part  original. 

1834  Augustus,  246  tons,  Arrived  August  17,  from  Boston 

and  Society  Is.  Lamson,  captain.  Cleared  for  Sand- 
wich Is.  Sept.  9 Cargo  inwards — general,  cargo  out- 
wards (no  information).  Owners.  Rogers’  Bros.,  and 
George  W.  Lamson. 

1835  Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  August  13,  from  U.S.A.  and 

Hobart.  Joseph  Rogers,  captain.  Cleared  for  New 
Zealand  and  U.S.A.  October  21.  Cargo  inwards — flour 
and  general.  Cargo  outwards — colonial  goods. 

1835  Chalcedony,  215  tons,  Arrived  September  30,  from 
Boston  and  Hobart.  Sumner  captain.  Cleared  Novem- 
ber 13,  for  New  Z.  Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general. 
Cargo  outwards — sundries.  Owners.  Thomas  P.  Pin- 
gree. 

1835  Charles  Doggett,  110  tons,  Arrived  October  30,  from 

New  Zealand  and  fishery.  Woodbury,  captain.  Cleared 
for  Eastern  Isles,  November  13.  Cargo  inwards — sun- 
dries. Cargo  outwards — sundries.  Owners.  Rogers’ 
Bros. 

1836  Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  April  17,  from  Bos- 

ton and  Hobart.  Mugford,  captain.  Left  June  7,  for 
Salem  Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general.  Cargo  out- 
wards— colonial. 

1836  Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  October  3,  from  Salem  and 

Hobart.  Joseph  Rogers  captain.  Cleared  for  U.S.A. 
Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general.  Cargo  outwards — 
no  information. 

1837  Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  May  7,  from  Boston 

and  Hobart.  Charles  D.  Mugford,  captain.  Cleared 
May  22,  for  New  Zealand.  Cargo  inwards — general. 
Cargo  outwards — original  cargo  and  stores. 
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Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  August  17,  from  New 
Zealand.  Mugford  captain.  Cleared  September  26 
for  Boston.  Cargo  inwards — oil.  Cargo  outwards — 
colonial. 

Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  April  29,  from  Salem  and 
Hobart  C.  Millet  captain.  Cleared  August  16,  for  New 
Zealand  and  U.S.A.  Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo 
outwards — part  original  and  colonial. 

Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  June  26,  from  Boston  and 
Hobart.  C.  Millet  captain.  Cleared  for  Manila  Novem- 
ber 16.  Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards — 
ballast. 

Shepherdess,  274  tons,  Arrived  October  30,  from  Bos- 
ton. Hooper,  captain.  Cleared  for  Boston,  February 
18,  1840.  Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general.  Cargo 
outwards — colonial.  Owners.  Rogers’  Bros. 

Augustus,  246  tons,  Arrived  April  27,  from  Salem. 
Mugford,  captain.  Cleared  May  29,  for  Boston.  Cargo 
inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards — colonial. 

Tybee,  298  tons,  Arrived  August  10,  from  Boston  and 
Hobart  Millet,  captain.  Cleared.  Cargo  inwards — 
general. 

Nereus,  182  tons,  Arrived  August  28,  from  Salem  and 
Hobart.  Chapman,  captain.  Cleared  for  N.Z.,  October 
1.  Cargo  inwards — general.  Cargo  outwards — sundries. 
Owners.  Rogers’  Bros. 

Shepherdess,  274  tons,  Arrived  January  2,  from  U.S.A. 
and  Hobart.  Hooper  captain.  Cleared  March  5,  for 
U.S.A.  Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general. 

Gambia,  154  tons,  Arrived  February  4,  from  Salem.  Wal- 
lace, captain.  Cargo  inwards — flour  and  general. 
Owners — Samuel  Chamberlain,  George  West,  Benjamin 
Cox,  George  West  Jr.,  James  Chamberlain 

London,  370  tons,  Arrived  March  3,  from  Salem.  Bruce, 
captain.  Cleared  April  1,  for  Manila.  Cargo  inwards 
— flour  and  provisions.  Left  in  ballast.  Owners.  John 
Neal. 

Victoria,  394  tons,  Arrived  March  13,  from  Boston. 
Proctor,  captain.  Cleared  April  18,  for  U.S.A.  Cargo 
inwards — flour  and  general  Left  in  ballast.  Owners. 
Neal  and  Co. 

Black  Warrior,  231  tons,  Arrived  ? from  U.S.A.  D.  Wood- 
bury, captain. 

Grotius,  299  tons,  Arrived  from  Salem.  C.  D.  Mugford, 
captain. 
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Canton  October  27  1839 

Dear  Father 

I wrote  to  Mother  pr  Apthorpe  which  sailed  2 weeks 
ago,  and  in  her  letter  I mentioned  that  I should  write  you 
by  next  opportunity,  and  as  there  are  3 vessells  that  will 
probably  sail  this  week,  viz  Providence,  Talbot  & Morea, 
I will  just  write  you  a few  lines.  I have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health  since  I have  been  here,  the  residents  here  are 
very  regular  in  their  living, ' as  I have  written  in  my 
previous  letters  to  different  members  of  the  family,  a 
person  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  the  boys  and  Coolies  do  all  the  laborious  work, 
viz  laying  your  clothes  out  for  you  to  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, blacking  your  shoes,  & hat,  occasionally  bringing  you 
a glass  of  water  to  your  desk,  going  for  a tailor  shoemaker 
or  anything  of  that  kind. — The  society  here  is  of  the  best 
kind,  and  if  a young  man  only  keeps  his  ears  open,  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  obtain  a great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  I think  it  is  a very  good  place  for  me  to  get  a 
polishing.  I do  not  think  just  now  that  I shall  be  content 
to  stay  here  as  long  .as  Abbott  has,  but  I may  alter  my 
mind  upon  that  score,  it  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
I believe  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  let  time  decide  this 
matter,  as  I shall  be  better  able  to  judge  by  and  by — 
Abbott  is  very  kind  to  me  indeed,  and  I shall  probably  do 
something  in  the  way  of  shipping  some  goods  ere  long, 71 
as  he  has  offered  to  lend  me  some  little  money  in  Case  I 
can  find  anything  to  send  home  that  I think  will  sell,  and 
I shall  try  and  pitch  upon  something.  I have  hardly  made 
up  my  mind  yet  what  to  send.  A.  tells  me  he  has  sent 
you  a good  many  goods  this  year  and  I am  glad  to  hear 
71  This  is  the  way  the  young  men  became  merchants. 
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it,  and  hope  they  will  meet  with  a ready  Sale,  and  good 
prices,  the  Apthorpe  has  100  peculs  Camphor  and  20 
Boxes  Cassia  Oil  for  you,  and  they  intend  (Mr.  K & A)  to 
ship  100  to  150  peculs  more  Camphor  by  the  Navigator. 
Mr.  Gilman  has  sent  you  a few  Cases  Silks  by  Morea  to 
sail  Tuesday — full  prices  are  asked  for  goods  just  now. 
Last  night  Houqua72  came  up  from  the  Bogue,  bringing 
news  that  the  English  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Chinese  to  the  following  effect — viz.  The  English  Ships 
are  to  come  up  to  the  Bogue  6 at  a time,  there  to  unload 
by  Chop  boats,  by  one  vessell’s  having  2 Chop  Boats  a day, 
and  after  that  to  load  or  go  away  just  as  they  like,  but  I 
should  have  stated  that  previous  to  this  they  are  to  be 
examined,  and  if  any  opium  is  found  on  board,  the  ship 
and  cargo  is  to  be  confiscated,  and  tonight  the  news  is  that 
the  Gumchi  has  withdrawn  from  this  arrangement,  and 
will  not  agree  to  it,  unless  the  Captains  will  sign  a bond 
agreeing  that  if  any  opium  be  found  on  board,  the  ship 
and  Cargo  shall  be  confiscated,  and  the  Captain  surren- 
dered for  Execution.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  story  as 
I understand  it.  One  day  we  have  one  thing  and  the  next 
another,  but  it  does  very  well  to  make  talk,  and  I do  not 
know  what  they  would  do  without  this,  as  I have  heard 
no  other  general  subject  of  Conversation  since  I arrived, 
■the  above  arrangement  was  considered  a foolish  piece  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  English  after  staying  out  so 
long,  the  fact  is  the  Chinese  have  gained  every  point  so 
far,  for  the  English  agreed  if  there  was  any  Opium  found 
on  board,  they  would  give  up  a man — the  residents  here 
say  John  Bull  must  not  brag,  of  what  they  will,  and  what 
they  won’t  do  any  more. — 

I hope  you  will  give  me  what  information  you  can 
upon  the  subject  of  drugs  &cc,  as  I may  have  a chance  to 
make  some  pidgeon  after  A.  returns  home.  Mr.  Forbes73 
has  come  up  from  Hong  Kong,  and  I like  him  very  much, 
he  is  a very  nice  man,  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  I am 
very  well  satisfied  with  all  the  partners  I have  made 
arrangements  with  Abbot  to  pay  all  my  debts,  with  the  ex- 

72  Houqua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants  very  friendly  to* 
the  Americans.  He  was  head  of  the  Hong  at  this  time,  alter- 
nately with  Pwan-Kei-Qua. 

73  Robert  Bennet  Forbes. 
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ception  of  a few  little  items  that  I gave  Mr  Archer  a 
memo  of,  which  I intend  to  have  paid  out  of  the  350$ 
from  Gibralter,  hut  Abbott  tells  me  it  is  uncertain  whether 
you  get  that  or  not.  I will  however  wait  a short  time  and 
see  if  there  is  any  probability  of  your  receiving  it,  and 
when  I get  letters  from  you  if  it  is  not  rec’d.  will  try  and 
send  some  goods  to  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  I have 
written  all  the  news  I could  rake  and  scrape  to  Grand- 
mother and  Josiah,74  by  the  Morea.  one  thing  that  I have 
intended  to  put  in  every  letter,  and  liked  to  have  forgotten 
now  I will  mention,  that  is  about  my  Journals.  Abbott 
says  I must  tell  you  that  it  is  out  of  my  Control  now,  and 
that  I have  passed  it  over  to  him,  so  you  will  have  to  wait 
patiently  for  that.  Abbott  joins  me  in  much  love  to  all. 

Your  Aff  Son  /s/  W.  H.  L. 

in  haste 

(On  back  Addressed — Seth.  Low,  Esqr.  Mesr  Seth  Low 
& Co.,  8 Fletcher  St  pr  Talbot.  FTew  York  U.  S.  A. 
also  Wm.  H.  Low  Canton  Oct  26,  1839) 

Canton  ^November  10,  1839 

Dear  Sister75 

I have  written  since  my  departure  from  that  Queen 
of  Cities,  ‘‘Brooklyn”  to  Father,  Mother,  Grandmother 
and  answered  2 letters  reed  from  Josiah,  pr  Levant  and 
Trenton,  the  only  2 that  I have  received  from  any  of  my 
friends  in  America  as  yet,  and  as  I suppose  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  if  I write  you  a letter,  I will  do  so  and 
take  the  risk.  I wrote  Father  a hasty  letter  pr  Provi- 
dence, informing  him  that  a battle  had  taken  place  be- 
tween  the  English  Sloops  of  war,  and  his  Majesty’s  Im- 
perial TLar  junks,  but  had  not  then  received  the  particu- 
lars, which  I now  will  state  as  well  as  I can.  It  seems 
the  former  came  up  to  Chuen-pee  2 or  3 days  previous  to 
the  battle  (which  took  place  a week  ago  today)  and  some 
of  the  officers  were  sent  on  board  the  Chinese  Admiral’s 
boat,  by  Elliott  with  a written  request  that  the  English 
vessells  of  war  might  proceed  to  Macao,  and  remain  quiet- 
ly untill  orders  were  received  from  England,  and  demand- 

74  Josiah  Orne  Low,  his  younger  brother. 

75  Probably  to  his  sister  Mrs.  George  B.  Archer. 
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ing  an  answer  in  3 days.  The  officers  were  treated  very 
well,  and  had  sweet  meats  &c  set  before  them,  after  this 
they  were  told  that  they  should  have  an  answer  in  less 
time  than  3 days,  and  in  a short  time  after  they  had  got 
back  to  their  vessell  the  letter  was  returned  to  them,  with 
the  smallest  bit  of  paper  immaginable  accompanying  it, 
ordering  them  away,  and  the  Imperial  fleet  of  Junks  soon 
bore  down  upon  the  Men  of  war,  in  a threatning  manner, 
with  Streamers  flying  and  gongs  beating,  they  were 
warned  off  by  Capt.  Smith  of  the  Volage,  but  they  not 
heeding  the  order,  still  continued  to  approach,  and  Capt. 
Smith  fired  at  them  with  blank  Cartridge,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  Chinese  with  ball,  then  the  tug  of  war 
commenced,  and  lasted  for  about  % of  an  hour,  there  were 
21  Junks  in  all  that  attacked  the  Sloops  of  war,  and  in  a 
few  moments  3 were  sunk,  one  blown  up,  and  the  rest 
pretty  well  riddled,  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  many 
Chinese  were  killed,  but  general  reports  says,  100„  but 
it  is  thought  that  this  is  rather  a small  estimate.76  We 
have  some  considerable  sport  with  the  Linguist’s  when 
they  come  into  the  office,  talking  about  the  above  affair. — 
after  this  fashion — G-ood  Morning  Mr.  Lingo. — how  fash- 
ion that  fight.  Bocca  Tig.  how  many  ps  that  China  Junk 
you  tinky  spoil  em — ? ans.  I heary  3 or  4 pr,  I no  savee 
true.  I tinky  no  have  so  muchy,  some  man  talky  2 pr. 
some  3 pr.  to  Lingo  I thinky  that  China  Junk  all  the 
same — so  strong  for  paper, — then  we  tell  them,  that  the 
next  time  that  Man  of  War  ship  comes  up,  we  thinky,  he 
makey  take  that  Bogue,77  maky  walk  all  -a-down  Hong 
Kong  side — this  latter  is  a poser  for  them,  they  say  hi- 
yah ! how  can  do  that  fashion — some  of  them  will  not  ad- 
mit that  there  were  more  than  10  or  20  men  Killed,  some 
say  100,  so  it  goes, — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were 
as  many  as  100.  One  Chinaman  told  me  that  there  were 
as  many  as  100  ps  all  spoilem. — Mr  Snow,  had  a chop 
sent  him  by  the  Gumchi,  a few  days  ago,  saying  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  Americans  or  any  other  foreigners 
to  fear — and  that  they  should  not  punish  the  English  any 
more,  just  yet. — all  the  Junks  have  returned  inside  the 

76  Excellent  account  in  the  Annual  Register , for  1840,  p. 
250. 

77  One  of  the  river  forts. 
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Bogue  to  take  in  Water  repair  damages  &c. — 

FTov.  18.  We  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Hunter  the  other  day 
saying,  that  the  Chinese  commenced  firing  upon  the  ship- 
ping about  12.o.clock  at  night,  and  kept  it  up  from  that 
time  till  3. o. clock  in  the  morning,  the  ship  that  he  was 
on  board  of,  lay  nearest  in  shore,  and  a number  of  halls 
passed  over  her.  I believe  there  was  very  little,  if  any, 
damage  done  to  the  shipping — they  fired  from  Forts  or 
Embankments  which  they  had  built  on  the  hills.  The 
shipping  have  now  all  moved  to  Toonk-Koo,  near  Lintin, 
a better  Situation,  and  where  they  can  keep  farther  from 
the  land. — We  do  not  know  nor  can  we  make  any  calcula- 
tions, what  will  happen  next,  but  suppose  the  Gumchi  will 
keep  pretty  quiet  untill  he  gets  an  answer  from  the  Em- 
peror, to  his  letter  which  he  wrote  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Chuen-pee — We  have  received  (A  and  myself) 
several  letters  from  New  York  & Salem  pr  Zenobia  & 
Lehigh,  the  vessells  arrived  sometime  since,  but  we  only 
rec’d  the  letters  a day  or  two  since,  but  better  late  than 
never.  One  was  from  Father,  one  from  Sarah  E.  one 
from  Edward  Porter  & one  from  Edward,  for  which  we 
return  our  mutual  thanks. — I am  glad  to  hear  that  Sarah, 
yourself,  Georgy  and  Mr.  Archer,78  had  been  making  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Salem,  which  however  is  always  the  ease 
when  people  visit  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  old 
news  to  me,  however,  as  I had  dates  pr  Trenton  up  to 
June  14  pr  Trenton  from  Josiah — Oh  how  I should  like 
to  have  a kiss  from  some  of  the  Salem  girls,79  say  one 
from  the  flower  (my  fair  cousin)  of  Salem  would  not  be 
bad,  but  I could  put  up  with  one  from  some  certain  ladies 
living  not  far  from  the  Fulton  Ferry,  in  Brooklyn.  I am 
waiting  patiently  to  get  a letter  from  Martine  or  Town- 
send, so  that  I may  hear  what  all  the  girls  have  been  about 
since  I left,  and  I am  in  hopes  I shall  get  some  by  the 
Eben  Preble  which  has  been  expected  some  time,  and 
Harriett80  mentions  that  there  are  scores  of  letters  on  the 
way  for  me,  and  as  I have  rec’d  but  four,  I ought  to  re- 

78  Evidently  the  whole  Archer  family,  Sarah,  his  sister  and 
two  Archers. 

79  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Salem  girls  are  preferred 
to  Brooklyn  ones,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Bedelles. 

80  His  sister  Harriet,  now  Mrs.  Hillard. 
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ceive  4 times  that,  before  I get  even  one  score.  I must 
close  now,  I have  a letter  to  write  to  Edward  Porter81  and 
one  to  E.  A.  Low,82  and  I must  write  them  tonight  Sun- 
day or  not  at  all,  as  we  have  the  Navigator  & Trenton  to 
despatch  for  New  York  and  the  Wilhelm  Ludwig  for 
Bremen,  and  one  for  Toon.  Koo,  and  shall  consequently 
be  very  busy,  I do  not  leave  the  office  till  % past  10  or 
11  P.  M.  and  sometimes  12  now  days.  A.  and  myself 
join  in  love  to  all 

Yours  truly  /s/  W.H.L. 


Canton,  February  14,  1840 

To  Mrs.  H.  Hillard,  London 
Dear  Sister, 

I commenced  writing  you  a letter  3 weeks  ago,  but  did 
not  get  time  to  finish  it.  As  the  Charles  Grant  is  to  sail 
in  a day  or  two  from  Toong  Koo  for  your  city,  I will 
take  a fresh  start  and  see  what  I can  do.  Abbott  left  in 
the  Zenobia , Capt.  Kinsman,  on  the  30  ult.  She  is  a fine 
ship,  has  splendid  accomodations  and  an  old  Salemite  for 
a captain,  so  I have  no  doubt  he  will  have  a very  comfort- 
able time.  The  Eben  Preble  and  Lehigh  both  sailed  for 
N.  Y.  a day  or  two  after.  So  there  will  be  hard  pulling 
to  see  which  will  get  home  first.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
however  but  the  Lehigh  will  be  the  one.  She  is  a very 
fast  sailor.  She  came  out  in  100  days.  We  have  been 
very  busy  or  rather  were  before  China  New  Year,  having 
loaded  6 ships  in  one  week,  2 for  the  U.S.,  1 for  Hamburg, 
and  3 for  Toong  Koo.  The  latest  we  had  to  work  was  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Such  work  as  that  is  rather  hard, 
but  it  does  not  happen  often.  Abbot  purchased,  weighed 
and  invoiced  most  of  the  Y’s  teas  himself  or  she  would 
not  have  got  away  before  China  New  Year.  I had  but 
very  little  time  to  talk  with  Abbot  before  he  left.  He, 
however,  left  me  2 very  good  letters,  giving  me  some 
brotherly  advice  and  telling  me  what  course  to  pursue  in 
case  of  any  serious  difficulties  between  the  English  and 
Chinese,  and  also  an  order  on  Messrs.  Bussell  & co.  for 
$3000.  as  a loan,  to  be  invested  either  on  joint  or  my  own 

81  One  of  his  Porter  cousins. 

82  Edward  Allen  Low,  b.  Sept.  22,  1817  his  brother. 
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account.  This  will  give  me  quite  a start,  together  with 
some  other  items  which  I will  touch  upon  directly.  I 
went  down  in  the  boat  to  Whampoa  with  Capts.  K.  and  A. 
but  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Z ( enobia)  as 
she  had  dropped  down  a considerable  distance,  and  we 
stopped  on  board  the  Chesapeake  to  say  good  bye  to  Capt. 
Gilman,  formerly  of  the  Lintin.  You  know  him,  I be- 
lieve. He  invited  us  to  come  on  board  and  dine  so  we 
accepted  the  invitation.  While  we  were  at  dinner  Capt. 
Crocker  of  the  Eben  Preble  came  on  board  and  said  he 
was  going  up  to  town,  as  he  was  to  be  despatched  the  next 
day.  I thought  best  to  return  with  him,  so  I bid  Abbot 
good  bye  with  as  good  heart  as  I could,  but  it  started  the 
tears  (“tis  hard  to  part  with  those  we  love77),  but  I soon 
cheered  up  and  returned  to  Canton  with  the  determina- 
tion to  make  money  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  return- 
to  my  native  land.  I did  not  send  any  letters  home  as  I 
had  no  time  to  write  them.  I left  Abbot  to  tell  them  all 
the  news.  I long  to  hear  from  home.  It  is  a month  or 
two  since  I have  had  any  letters.  We  have  2 arrivals  from 
the  U.  S.  They  arrived  at  Whampoa  day  before  yester- 
day, viz  the  Delhi  from  Boston  and  the  London  from  Hew 
York,  via  Batavia.  W.  F.  Bobinson  an  old  school  mate 
of  mine  came  out  in  the  latter  as  supercargo.  I knew  him 
in  a moment.  He  did  not  recognize  me  at  first,  as  I had 
grown  so  much.  He  tells  me  that  I have  letters  on  board, 
but  I shall  not  get  them  probably  for  some  days  yet  as 
they  are  keeping  them  back  and  intend  to  keep  them  until 
the  ships  begin  loading.  This  is  too  bad  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  I have  letters 
so  near.  The  Venice  arrived  yesterday  from  the  U.  S. 
and  the  coast  of  So.  America.  She  left  the  former  place 
some  time  in  July.  The  London  brings  dates  to  the  31 
Aug.  and  Delhi  to  the  28th  Sept.  We  have  now  at  Wham- 
poa the  following  ships  consigned  to  us  and  waiting  for 
cargos,  viz.  Samarang,  Valparaiso,  Ann  McKim,  Lotos, 
Asia,  London,  Delhi,  Venice,  all  for  the  U.  S.  besides 
Toong  Koo  traders  Chesapeake  and  Liniin.  These  are  all 
ships  with  the  exception  of  3 or  4 that  there  are  at  Wham- 
poa, so  we  shall  not  be  in  want  of  work  after  they  com- 
mence loading.  Just  now  we  are  not  over  busy  as  R.  &r 


ABIEL  ABBOT  LOW 
1811  - 1893 


From  daguerreotype  made  about  1848. 
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Co.  are  holding  back,  hoping  that  teas  will  fall  some, 
but  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  they  will  while  so  many 
vessels  are  waiting  for  them,  and  the  prospect  of  others 
arriving  every  day.  I wrote  you  in  my  letter  per  Alex 
Baring  that  Messrs.  Gilman,  Spooner  and  myself  had 
made  one  or  two  shipments  of  teas  to  Toong  Koo  on  which 
we  expected  to  make  $400  or  $500  each.  I am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  we  made  $900  each,  cash,  and  have  on  the 
strength  of  that,  with  the  addition  of  $100  each,  pur- 
chased $5,500  worth  of  teas  and  shipped  them  per  Eben 
Preble  for  New  York,  consigned  to  Father.  This  is  some- 
thing towards  making  a fortune.  I have  also  about  $100 
worth  of  Cumsha83  teas  and  A.  left  me  about  $120  worth 
more.  I shall  give  Edward  an  interest  in  these  as  I am 
indebted  to  him  about  $60  on  a former  adventure.  If  I 
give  him  an  equal  interest  with  myself  in  these  it  will  pay 
him  principal  and  interest  and  something  over.  I re- 
ceived for  the  3 mos.  that  I was  with  K.  & Co.  in  last  year 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  annum,  say  $124.98,  so  I 
have  done  very  well  for  the  little  time  that  I have  been 
in  China,  and  ought  to  consider  myself  fortunate  in  arriv- 
ing in  such  a money-making  time  and  in  having  so  kind  a 
brother  to  assist  me.  I am  pretty  certain  we  should  not 
have  had  the  chance  of  sending  the  teas  to  Toong  Koo  that 
we  did  had  it  not  been  for  his  influence.  Last  week  Mr. 
G.  L.  and  myself  went  to  Whampoa  to  spend  a day  or  two 
of  the  New  Year  holidays.  We  took  our  guns  down  with 
us  and  took  up  our  quarters  by  invitation  on  board  the 
Chesapeake,  formerly  the  Cambridge.  She  is  an  old  com- 
pany ship  and  has  fine  accomodations.  The  first  day  we 
mustered  up  a party  and  went  on  shore  to  shoot  at  a tar- 
get. Some  had  rifles  and  some  fowling  pieces.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  the  shore  I started  off  in  search  of  game. 
I saw  3 or  4 pidgeons  and  some  black  birds,  but  they  were- 
too  shy  for  me.  I couldn't  get  near  them.  I chased  them 
over  the  hills  till  I got  into  a pretty  good  perspiration, 
then  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  ground  where  they 
were  shooting  at  a mark.  They  were  about  giving  up  but 
I fired  once  with  ball  and  hit  the  target  and  came  about 
as  near  as  those  that  fired  with  rifles.  It  seemed  like  old 


83  Teas  for  presents. 
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times  to  be  chasing  the  birds  over  the  bills  and  I enjoyed 
it,  I assure  you.  After  we  bad  done  fireing  at  target  we 
took  a sampan  and  went  round  French  Island,  up  several 
creeks,  taking  a regular  cruise  and  shooting  as  we  went 
along,  and  managed  to  kill  about  a dozen  birds  of  different 
kinds.  After  this  returned  to  the  ship  with  tremendous 
appetite.  As  good  luck  would  have  it  dinner  was  all 
ready  and  it  was  a first  rate  one  and  had  justice  done  it. 
The  two  other  days  that  we  remained  at  Whampoa  it 
rained  hard  and  we  could  not  go  on  shore.  We  had  2 
good  dinners,  one  on  board  the  Ann  McKim , the  other  on 
board  the  Valparaiso.  We  called  upon  the  different  cap- 
tains of  vessels  consigned  to  the  house.  Things  are  pretty 
quiet  here  just  now.  The  last  edict  was  one  stopping  the 
Portuguese  trade  at  Macao.  Some  soldiers  were  sent  down 
to  drive  the  English  away.  One  of  the  sloops  of  war  went 
into  the  port.  As  soon  as  the  bowsprit  was  seen  turning 
the  point,  the  Mandarins  off  shoes  and  ran  for  dear  life. 
They  had  not  forgotten  the  Battle  of  the  Bogue.  Nothing 
was  done  however  as  the  sloop  of  war  shortly  withdrew  at 
the  request  of  the  Gov.  of  Macao,  after  a little  correspond- 
ing. We  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  Great  Britain 
is  going  to  do.  I have  not  time  to  write  any  more  and 
furthermore  I am  sleepy.  Write  me  often  as  you  can, 
H.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  H.  and  when  you  write 
home  give  my  best  love  to  all  the  folks  as  there  may  be  no 
vessel  leaving  here  for  a month  or  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William 


per  Chas.  Grant 


“Oscar”  Canton  April  29,  1840. 

Seth  Low,  Esq  New  York 
Dear  Father 

The  Oscar  leaves  this  evening  for  Toon.  Koo.  and  New 
York.  I enclose  you  Linguist’s  report  of  her  cargo.  I 
wrote  you  pr  Gilpin,  enclosing  you  Linguist’s  reports  of 
the  different  cargoes  of  vessels  that  had  sailed  previous 
to  that  time  (April  20).  It  is  rather  uncertain  whether 
the  Gilpin  goes  home,  her  Captain  being  quite  sick,  at 
Macao,  where  the  Brig  is  now  waiting  for  him.  if  he  does 
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not  get  better,  it  is  thought  possible  that  the  Brig  may  be 
sold  here,  and  her  cargo  sent  forward  in  another  vessel. 
I wrote  Abbot  pr  Asia.  J ohn  N.  Gosclen  and  London,  all 
which  vessels  sailed  about  the  20th  inst.  I am  quite  an- 
xious to  get  some  letters  from  home,  my  last  account  being 
obtained  from  your  letter  to  Abbott  dated  September  30, 
pr  British  Queen  and  overland  mail  which  was  only  six 
months  coming.  I have  seen  newspapers  pr  Anbas  to 
Nov  16,  there  has  some  accident  happened  to  the  Niantic84 
no  doubt — she  has  been  out  now  170  days — I have  just 
learned  that  the  January  overland  mail  has  arrived,  but 
do  not  find  that  there  is  any  particular  news.  I learn 
from  below  that  the  report  of  a part  of  the  force  having 
arrived  at  Singapore  is  not  correct,  none  having  yet 
arrived — so  we  go — there  are  different  reports  about  this 
afternoon,  some  say  that  the  force  was  to  leave  Singapore 
in  June  and  others  that  it  was  to  leave  Calcutta  at  that 
time,  perhaps  John  Bull  intends  to  be  down  upon  them  as 
the  Hawk  did  upon  the  June  Bug,  without  much  notice. 
A petition  was  written  out  a few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Delano 
Vice  Consul  and  signed  by  the  principal  part  of  the 
American  residents,  and  sent  to  the  Gumchi,  stating  that 
news  had  been  received  both  from  England  and  America, 
that  the  port  was  to  be  blockaded  on  or  about  the  1st  June, 
and  requested  that  ships  might  be  permitted  to  enter — 
discharge  & take  in  their  cargoes,  without  so  much  delay 
& cc.  in  2 days  an  answer  was  received,  it  came  direct 
from  the  Kwang-choo-foo  without  passing  through  the 
Hongs,  which  was  considered  quite  favourable,  and  very 
mild  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  parts,  it  stated  that 
there  had  been  no  more  delay  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, some  ships  they  had  caused  to  be  examined  more 
particularly  than  others,  because  they  had  suspected  them 
to  be  possessing  an  illegal  and  dishonourable  traffic,  but 
as  to  the  Blockade  that  was  entirely  false,  or  an  Atrocius 
lie,  I do  not  know  the  words  exactly — and  if  it  was  true, 
that  was  the  affair  of  the  heavenly  dynasty,  or  Celestial 
Empire,  and  wished  to  know  if  we  were  dependencies  of 
England,  if  not,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of  them,  it 

84  R.  B.  Forbes  went  home  on  her,  see  his  Personal  Reminis- 
cences, p.  162  et  seq. 
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also  spoke  of  the  English  as  Barbarians  and  the  Americans 
as  foreigners  the  petition  and  answer  will,  I think,  he  pub- 
lished, and  then  you  will  see  the  flowery  language,  please 
say  to  the  inmates  of  40  that  I will  write  them  as  soon 
as  I can  get  time,  give  my  best  love  to  all,  and  with 
one  request  more  I will  close,  viz.  do  not  carry  Grand- 
mother’s and  other  letters  in  your  coat  pocket  too  long  as 
they  are  apt  to  wear  out  the  lining  too  soon.  I Remain 
Your  Aff’  Son  /s/  Wm  Henry  Low 

Please  have  the  enclosed  letter  (to  Messr  Burr  & Bene- 
dict) delivered  immediately  after  its  arrival.  Yrs  W. 

(On  back  address  to  Seth  Low,  Esq.  Mesr.  Seth  Low  & 
Co.,  Hew  York  U.  S.  A.  Oscar 
also  on  back  Wm.  H.  Low,  Canton  1840) 

Panama  Canton  December  10,  1840 

My  dear  Father  & Mother 

By  this  conveyance  I have  written  Miss  Ann  D.  Bedell , 
offering  her  my  heart  and  hand  and  have  also  written  Mr 
& Mrs  Bedell  informing  them  of  the  same.  I have  for- 
warded to  both  parties  a statement  of  my  affairs,  and 
made  known  the  probable  length  of , time  that  I shall  re- 
main in  this  country  and  in  short  have  explained  every- 
thing to  them  as  clearly  as  it  is  in  my  power.  During 
my  residence  in  Brooklyn  I visited  this  family  a long 
time  (as  you  are  well  aware)  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I shall  be  most  happy  to  connect  myself  with 
it.  I had  almost  made  up  my  mind  previous  to  leaving 
home  to  make  known  to  the  lady  the  state  of  my  feelings 
towards  her,  but  the  desperate  state  of  my  circumstances 
alone  prevented  me,  which  I have  explained  to  her  in  the 
above  mentioned  letter,  but  as  they  have  now  very  much 
improved  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  I should  not  secure 
her  if  possible.  I only  made  up  my  mind  to  this  a short 
time  ago,  or  I should  have  written  you  before,  and  as  I 
am  at  such  a distance  from  home,  I have  thought  best  to 
forward  all  the  documents  at  once,  that  all  parties  in- 
terested may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject,  and  hoping  that  the  foregoing  will 
meet  with  your  approval,  I Remain  as  Ever 

Your  Affectionate  Son  /s/  WM.  Henry  Low 
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(On  back  addressed  to  Mr.  & Mrs.  Seth  Low  Brooklyn 
L.  I.  also  on  back  Wm.  H.  Low  Dec.  10,  1840  from 
Canton  to  father  & Mother) 

Joseph  Peabody85  Via  Sandwich  Islands  & Mexico 

Macao  May  27,  1841 
A.  A.  Low,  Esq.  My  dear  Brother 

I wrote  you  by  the  Florida  a few  days  since,  at  which 
time  we  were  expecting  an  interruption  of  the  trade  of 
Canton  would  take  place  before  long,  but  the  Storm  burst 
upon  us  much  sooner  than  we  Expected.  On  the  Evening 
of  the  19th  affairs  looked  so  squally  that  Mr.  Hunter  who 
had  returned  to  Canton  a day  or  two  before  ordered  all 
the  books  and  papers  packed  up  and  started  with  them  at 
2 A.  M.  the  next  morning  for  Macao.  At  7 Mr  King 
started  Mr.  Spooner  and  myself  off  in  Mr  Hunter’s  sail 
boat  with  a load  of  baggage,  and  books  that  Mr.  H.  could 
not  take.  We  were  towed  down  by  Captain  Endicotts 
boat,  and  arrived  safer  after  a passage  of  6 hours,  on 
board  the  Narraganset.  on  our  arrival  we  received  a chit 
from  Mr  Hunter  stating  that  a number  of  transports  and 
men  of  war  were  on  the  way  up  and  advising  us  to  get  out 
of  Canton  as  soon  as  possible,  this  I forwarded  to  Mr 
King,  but  he  did  not  get  it  as  he  had  already  left  with 
the  remainder  of  K & CO.’s  Establishment.  Very  soon 
after  I left  Elliott86  issued  a circular  ordering  all  for- 
eigners to  leave  before  sunset,  and  all  did  so  excepting 
Messrs.  Cooledge,  Morss,  Miller,  Taylor,  Captain  Benson 
and  2 Boat  Crews  and  a Portuguese  clerk  of  Mr.  C’S. 
About  % past  9 that  night  a bright  light  was  seen  in  the 
direction  of  Canton,  and  in  a very  few  moments  a very 
heavy  cannonading  was  heard  which  continued  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  You  can  easily  imagine  how 
anxious  we  felt  for  the  safety  of  our  friends  who  re- 
mained. About  2 P.  M.  the  next  day  Morse  and  Captain 
Benson  arrived  at  Whampoa.  M.  informed  us  that  one 
of  the  Morrisons  Boats  was  despatched  at  7 A.  M.  with 

85  Probably  the  brig  “Joseph  Peabody”  of  Salem. 

86  Probably  Admiral  George  Elliot  who  had  recently 
arrived  as  Joint  British  Trade  Commissioner  at  Canton  with 
the  expeditionary  force  and  the  fleet  and  was  abont  to  capture 
the  city. 
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Olyphant  & Go’s  Books  & papers  Mesr.  Taylor  Miller  & 
Gautiers  and  4 sailors,  soon  after  they  left,  they  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Chinese,  captured  and  taken  into  the 
city,  and  we  have  since  heard  (today)  that  they  are  all 
safe  except  one  sailor,  who  is  missing.  Mr.  Cooledge  was 
also  taken  into  the  City,  but  has  been  released.  As  far  as 
I can  learn  now,  Morse  & Cooledge  have  lost  all  their 
books  & papers.  Morse  & Benson  paid  50'  dollars  to  a 
Mandarin  to  shew  them  a clear  way  down  to  their  boat. 
The  F actories  were  plundered  the  next  morning  by 
Ladrones87  and  the  soldiers  and  I hear  today  that  all  ex- 
cept those  in  front  of  the  square  are  demolished.  The 
attack  the  night  we  left  was  commenced  by  the  Chinese 
and  an  attempt  made  to  bum  the  Algerine  by  fire  rafts, 
the  village  in  the  direction  from  which  the  rafts  came 
was  burned  by  the  English — Mr.  Gilman  and  myself  came 
down  yesterday  in  an  English  Bark,  the  balance  of  B & 
C’s  Establishment  will  be  here  in  3 or  4 days — There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Chinese  intended  to  cut 
off  all  foreigners,  only  the  day  before  the  treacherous 
scoundrels  issued  a chop  requesting  all  foreigners  to  keep 
quiet  and  attend  to  their  business  as  usual.  I saw  Old 
Tom  have  it  in  his  hands  before  it  was  pasted  up.  I told 
him  then  that  I did  not  believe  in  the  faith  of  the  Mands, 
and  the  more  they  said  keep  quiet,  the  more  anxious  I 
should  feel  to  be  out  of  it.  28th  We  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  news  of  the  grand  battle  that  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  25th.  All  the  English  force,  except  2 men 
of  war,  are  at  Canton,  and  they  calculate  to  land  5000 
men,  and  to  drive  the  Chinese  army  of  60,000  back. 

28th.  Mr.  Eye  came  down  from  Whampoa  this  morn- 
ing. From  him  I learn  that  the  English  had  landed  and 
driven  the  Chinese  from  the  hills.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th  the  cannonading  was  very  heavy  and  incessant.  The 
men  of  war  are  arranged  in  front  of  the  City  and  fac- 
tories, and  the  attack  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th.  The  Herald  got  on  the  rocks  between  Dutch 
and  French  folly  and  lay  all  the  forenoon,  and  was  fired 
upon  by  both.  She  has  40  men  wounded  and  2 or  3 
killed,  some  of  the  other  men  of  war  have  been  badly 


87  Thieves. 
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cut  up  in  the  rigging — During  the  fight  of  the  26th  Old 
Houqua,  and  the  Quong  Chow-foo  visited  the  men  of  war 
and  offered  6 million  dollars  for  the  preservation  of  the 
City  and  wanted  40  days  to  remove  troops  which  was  re- 
fused. of  the  prisoners  that  I mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  this  letter,  had  been  released,  all  are  badly  wounded 
except  Mr  Taylor  & Cooledge. — Mr.  Miller  is  so  serious- 
ly wounded  that  he  is  not  expected  to  live,  the  one  that 
I mentioned  was  missing,  was  a boy  who  belonged  to  the 
Morrison — Mr.  Nye  tells  me  he  was  killed  in  the  water. 
A day  or  two  before  we  left  I made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
turn home.  I shall  leave  in  the  Narraganset  to  sail  from 
Macao  Roads  in  a day  or  two,  and  I am  quite  busy  making 
preparations  for  the  Event,  which  must  be  my  apoligy  for 
this  hurried  letter — Should  Teas  be  low  on  the  receipt  of 
this,  a fine  speculation  might  be  made  in  them,  but  al- 
though the  present  appearance  of  things  indicates  a long 
stoppage  of  trade,  affairs  may  take  a sudden  turn,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore,  and  trade  be  resumed,  although  it 
must  be  necessarily  limited  for  some  time,  before  confi- 
dence is  restored,  many  are  of  opinion  that  Canton  will 
be  entirely  destroyed.  The  Emma,  the  vessel  that  Gilman 
and  myself  came  down  in  had  only  just  got  out  side  the 
Bogue  when  we  saw  bright  lights  in  that  direction,  which 
we  have  since  ascertained  were  fire  rafts  sent  down  from 
2d  bar  Creek  upon  one  of  the  transports  which  had  got 
on  shore.  A boat  was  sent  from  the  Scaleby  Castle,  con- 
taining 14  men,  with  powder  on  board  to  blow  the  raft 
up  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to  anchor  it,  by 
some  accident  the  powder  took  fire  when  they  were  near 
the  raft  and  the  whole  crew  were  blown  up  and  severely 
wounded,  they  arrived  at  Macao  night  before  last  most 
severely  burned.  Below  is  copy  of  letter,  original  of 
which  went  by  Florida — duplicate ) per  Lowell,  a few 
days  since. 

Copy. 

Canton  May  15  1841 

A.  A.  Low  Esq  New  York 
Dear  Sir 

We  intend  shipping  you  pr  Narraganset,  James  B. 
Crocker,  Master  to  sail  for  New  York  in  about  2 weeks, 
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an  Invoice  of  Pearl  Buttons  and  Crape  Shawls,  costing 
$1,850  dollars,  and  will  thank  you  to  provide  Insurance 
on  the  Same,  valuing  the  dollar  at  One  hundred  and  forty 
cents. — 

Se-n-d  G L & S 
prWHL 

In  addition  to  the  shipment  of  Pearl  Buttons  & Shawls, 
G L S have  2000$  worth  of  Silks, — (Sarsenets88  & Pon- 
gees) which  were  bought  on  credit  very  low  at  the  last 
moment. — J.  T.  Gilman  & myself  have  on  board  the  Y. 
an  In vo.  of  over  3000$  worth  of  yo.  Hyson  Tea  which 
was  bought  a day  before  foreigners  quitted,  and  only 
weighed  2 hours  before,  we  paid  2000$  cash  down,  and 
got  them  2 taets  lower  than  they  were  held  at  a few 
days  before.  So  that  all  the  property89  G L & S have  left 
in  Canton  John  Bull  is  welcome  to. 

I send  this  by  Capt.  Gilman  who  leaves  today  in  the 
J P90  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Coast  Mexico  with  a 
full  cargo  of  Silks,  Cotton  Cloths,  &c,  Capt,  Dominis 
Comm’g  her  and  Capt.  G is  super  cargo. — The  Yarragan- 
set  I hear  is  to  leave  Whampoa  tonight,  so  that  I shall 
probably  be  off  in  a couple  of  days,  and  hope  to  arrive 
about  as  soon  as  this  letter.  All  letters  that  you  may  have 
to  send  to  me  please  direct  in  my  absence — J.  T.  Gilman, 
Esq.  whom  I have  left  instructions  with  regarding  them, 
— with  much  love  to  all  I remain  in  great  haste 

Yours  affectionately 
/s/  Wm.  Henry  Low. 

The  English  have  issued  chops  stating  that  if  any  more 
fire  rafts  were  sent  down,  they  should  burn  the  villages 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  came. 

Addressed  on  back — A.  A.  Low  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence 
Mesr  Seth  Low  & Co 
Yew  York  U.S.A. 

To  the  Care  of 

Capt.  Gilman  Via  Mexico. 

Also  on  back  Wm  Henry  Low 

Macao,  May  27,  1841 
Received  Dec. — 1841 

88  Satin  linings. 

89  Gilman,  Low  & Spooner. 

90  Brig  “Joseph  Peabody.” 
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Indian  Ocean,  August  1st,  1841 
Lat.  19.54  S.  Long.  64.55  E. 
To  Mrs.  J ohn  Hillard  in  London 
My  dear  sister  Harriet, 

I fancy  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me  dated  at  sea.  But  as  I have  plenty  of 
time  I will  begin  this  epistle  by  acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  kind  and  acceptable  favor  of  November  24th,  which 
came  to  hand  on  26th  April.  This  was  the  only  one  of 
your  letters  that  remained  unanswered  when  I left  Macao 
Hoads.  You  say  you  shall  be  sorry  if  my  plans  are  all 
defeated,  in  the  way  of  making  my  fortune.  Of  this  I 
will  inform  you  in  another  part  of  this  letter.  Your  ex- 
cuse for  not  writing  me  any  news  of  domestic  life  (viz. 
that  I have  so  many  correspondents  in  the  United  States) 
can  pass — and  I am  always  glad,  H.,  that  you  can  find 
time  to  write  about  your  own  family,  for  that  is  as  much 
ns  one  can  expect  from  a person  in  the  married  life.  I 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  friends  in  the  U.S. 
on  this  score.  They  have  kept  me  well  supplied  with  let- 
ters. Josiah  is  a capital  correspondent.  How  lonesome 
you  must  have  been  without  Hillard  for  so  long  a time. 
I almost  wonder  you  did  not  do  as  Sam  Low’s  wife  did, 
(follow  him).  How  I should  like  to  see  that  little  prodigy 
of  yours  called  Kate. — Do  kiss  her  for  me  now  and  then 
and  tell  her  that  it  is  from  her  Uncle  William  that  loves 
the  ladies.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  Abbot  has  opened  his 
purse  and  papered,  painted  and  put  some  more  furniture 
into  the  large  house  of  Father’s  for  it  wanted  much.  The 
next  to  write  about  is  Miss  Ellen  Dow,  or  Mrs.  A.  A.  L. 
that  is  now,  probably.  I had  later  news  than  your  letter 
before  I left,  viz.  December  7th.  He  was  then  engaged 
and  looking  out  for  a house  and  expected  to  be  married 
in  the  spring.  He  proceeds  in  a businesslike  manner  but 
I think  rather  slower  than  I should  have  done  had  I been 
absent  from  home  seven  years.  I am  very  much  pleased 
with  Abbot’s  choice  and  I do  not  believe  he  could  have 
done  better  had  he  searched  a long  time.  Ellen  is  a fine 
girl  and  will,  I am  confident,  make  him  a good  wife. 
You  then  ask  me'  iff  I do  not  think  that  Josiah  will  be 
disappointed  if  A.  gets  her.  If  he  is,  I fancy  it  will  not 
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last  long.  I believe  Josiah  to  be  somewhat  as  I was  form- 
erly, viz.  fond  of  variety  and  of  making  conquests.  So 
Mrs.  Archer  is  snug  in  her  new  house  and  soon  expecting 
an  addition  to  her  family.  Bless  my  stars ! What  a lot 
of  little  darlings  there  will  be  when  I get  home,  claiming 
descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Seth 
Low!  I am  really  sorry,  H.,  that  business  has  been  dull 
with  you  in  the  past  year  and  that  you  had  hardly  made 
a living.  Never  mind,  H.,  thank  Fortune  for  what  favors 
she  has  bestowed  on  you  and  hope  for  better  times  this 
year.  Queen  Victoria  has  presented  her  husband  and 
people  with  an  Heiress.  Well — she  may  present  them 
with  a dozen, — I won’t  grumble.  Samuel  Low,91  you 
write,  has  gone  to  America  and  left  his  wife  behind  him 
and  you  do  not  think  she  will  follow  him  this  time.  I 
hope  they  agree  well  together,  but  I always  thought,  and 
still  think,  that  this  match  was  not  suitable  for  Samuel. 
He  is  one  of  those  people  that  want  a wife  who  is  young, 
not  an  old  woman  to  share  his  joys  and  sorrows.  His 
wife  may  be  a nice  woman,  and  I know  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  she  was  not  the  one  for  S.  Am  I right  ? Hncle 
Daniel,92  I learned  from  Josiah’s  letter,  has  returned  to 
New  York.  He  says  they  tell  some  wonderful  stories, 
that  Annie  is  as  pretty  as  ever  and  has  had  several  en- 
counters with  some  great  personages  and  always  came  off 
victorious.  I do  not  hear  whether  she  left  her  heart  be- 
hind her  anywhere  on  the  road  or  not.  I notice  what  you 
say  about  the  President , steamer,  having  been  out  over 
her  time,  that  you  had  had  some  dreadful  weather  and 
that  great  fears  were  entertained  for  her  safety.  I am 
expecting  to  hear  of  some  terrible  disaster  among  those 
Atlantic  steamers.  Competition  is  getting  to  be  so  great, 
and  such  a rage  for  making  short  passages,  that  safety 
and  everything  else  will  be  sacrificed  for  speed.  Now,  H., 
I believe  I have  answered  your  letter  and  shall  commence 
giving  you  China  news.  My  reasons  for  returning  home, 
etc.  You  will  probably  have  heard  ere  this  reaches  you 
of  the  interruption  of  trade  which  has  again  taken  place 
and  of  the  attack  on  Canton.  Therefore  I will  only  write 

91  A cousin. 

92  Brother  of  his  father,  married  1st  Alice  Orne ; 2nd  Eve- 
lina Tilden. 
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about  myself  and  a few  others.  On  the  20th  May  the 
storm  which  had  been  long  brewing  seemed  ready  to  burst 
and  great  excitement  prevailed  among  foreigners,  particu- 
larly among  the  English,  the  most  of  whom  left  that  day 
for  Macao  or  Whampoa  with  as  much  of  their  property 
as  they  could  take  away.  At  R.  & Go’s  all  hands  were 
busy,  weighing,  measuring  and  shipping  off  teas,  etc., 
settling  accounts  with  the  Hong  merchants  during  the  day. 
In  the  night  we  packed  up  books  and  papers,  except  a 
few  which  were  to  go  to  Whampoa,  put  them  on  a boat 
which  Mr.  Hunter  had  procured  without  a chop  (permit,) 
through  the  influence  of  his  Chinese  friends,  and  in  which 
he  put  his  precious  person  at  about  2 a.m.  and  departed 
for  Macao  without  having  invited  anyone  to  go  with  him. 
At  about  3 a.m.  I turned  in,  having  been  requested  by 
Mr  King  to  go  to  Whampoa  in  company  with  Spooner  at 
daylight.  Accordingly  we  started  in  Mr  Hunter’s  sail- 
boat, loaded  deep  with  books  papers  and  considerable  bag- 
gage belonging  to  different  members  of  R & Co’s  establish- 
ment. The  wind  being  ahead  we  were  towed  by  the  Lema 
boat.  Spooner  steered  her  and  I the  sailboat  and  I assure 
you,  H.,  we  had  a tedious  time  of  it,  having  got  aground 
once,  and  before  we  reached  the  shipping  the  tide  turned 
against  us  and  we  did  not  arrive  at  Whampoa  until  noon, 
having  had  a passage  of  six  hours,  almost  burned  to  death 
by  the  hot  sun.93  we  then  put  the  traps  on  board  the 
Narragansett  where  we  took  a comfortable  dinner.  About 
4 in  the  afternoon  Mr  king  came  down  in  a tea  boat  which 
he  obtained  from  the  “Wily  Head  of  the  Co-hong”  in 
charge  of  a quantity  of  money.  Gilman  and  Delano  came 
down  with  Capt.  Endicott  of  the  Lema.  During  the 
evening  we  felt  anxious  for  the  two  boats  of  the  Morrison 
which  went  up  in  the  afternoon  in  charge  of  Capt.  Benson 
to  bring  down  Mr  Morse  and  Taylor  and  Miller,  his 
clerks.  At  10  o’clock,  the  boats  not  coming,  and  being 
tired  with  the  exertion  of  the  day,  we  all  separated  to  look 
out  for  lodgings.  Some  remained  on  board  the  N,  some 
went  to  the  Lema.  Spooner  and  myself  went  on  board  the 
Huntress,  a fine  large  new  ship  of  upwards  of  600  tons, 

93  According  to  a later  letter  from  Harriet,  his  trying  ad- 
ventures shortened  Williams  life,  as  he  suffered  a sunstroke  as 
a result. 
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owned  by  Talbot,  Olyphant  & Co.,  and  commanded  by  my 
old  friend  Lovett  that  I came  out  with.  He  called  to  see 
me  while  in  Canton  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was: 
“Why,  Mr.  Low,  you  look  as  natural  as  a pillow  case.” 
A little  before  11  we  turned  in,  but  had  hardly  got  in- 
to a doze  when  Capt.  L.  called  us  to  see  Canton  in  a blaze. 
We  immediately  turned  out  and  sure  enough  there  was 
a bright  light  in  that  direction  and  in  a few  moments  we 
heard  heavy  firing  and  concluded  that  the  English  had 
attacked  Canton  and  that  they,  or  the  Chinese,  had  set  fire 
to  it.  The  next  day  Mr.  Morse  and  Capt.  Benson  came 
down,  having  got  clear  of  Canton  while  the  mob  were 
plundering  the  English  factories.  They  were  obliged  to 
pay  a Mandarin  50  taels  (?)  to  show  them  a passage  to 
the  boat  through,  or  clear,  of  the  crowd.  The  other  boat, 
Mr.  Morse  informed  us,  left  Canton  at  7 in  the  morning 
with  Mr  Taylor,  Miller  and  Gutierrez,  a Portuguese  clerk 
of  Mr.  Colledge’s.93a  three  men  and  a boy,  and  pro- 
ceeded safe  as  far  as  the  Dutch  Folly  where  they  were 
seen  to  be  fired  on  by  the  Chinese  (by  Capt.  Benson) 
from  the  top  of  Olyphant  & Co7  factory  and  it  was  feared 
they  were  all  killed,94  but  two  or  three  days  after  they 
arrived  at  Whampoa,  excepting  the  boy  who  was  missing 
and  it  was  supposed  he  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  the* 
boat.  It  seems  from  the  account  they  gave  that  when 
fired  on  from  the  fort  they  pulled  in  shore  and  jumped  on 
board  some  tea  boats  where  they  were  attacked  by  200  or 
300  Chinese  soldiers,  in  spite  of  their  holding  up  a chop 
stating  that  they  were  Americans,  & c.  They  were  then 
taken  into  the  city  and  the  men  hung  up  until  their 
tongues  came  out  of  their  mouths,  when,  having  by  some 
means  or  other  found  out  that  they  were  Americans,  they 
were  released  and  told  they  might  go,  but  Mr  Colledge, 
also  a prisoner  taken  in  from  his  factory,  informed  the 
Mandarins  that  they  should  do  no  such  thing,  but  de- 
manded to  be  taken  to  a place  of  safety.  They  were  then 

93A  Mr.  Colledge  was  Surgeon  for  the  Brit.  E.  I.  Co.  who 
married  Harriet  Low’s  Salem  school  friend  Caroline  Shillaber, 
in  Macao. 

94  It  was  surely  a tragedy  that  the  men  of  Olyphant  & Co. 
who  never  dealt  in  opium  should  have  suffered  most  in  the 
“Opium  War.” 
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conducted  to  the  Consoo  House,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  a detachment  of  soldiers  headed  by  Capt.  Elliot 
himself.  Mr.  Morse  had  all  his  books  in  this  boat  and  it 
is  feared  they  are  all  lost.  When  I left,  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  them.  Mr  Colledge  lost  his  books  and  papers 
and  a large  quantity  of  clothing,  of  Chinese  and  European 
manufacture.  These  things  are  very  valuable  as  they  are 
not  easily  replaced.  When  Mrs  Colledge  left  China  for 
home  in  the  Akbar  (April  12)  with  your  old  friend  Capt. 
Dumaresq,  Mr  C.  very  foolishly  removed  everything  from 
his  house  in  Macao  to  Canton.  He  received  but  very 
little  sympathy  from  his  countrymen,  as  he  of  all  others 
should  have  left  Canton  in  time,  having  nothing  to  detain 
him.  Mr.  Nye,  Mr  Morse  and  several  others  came  away 
with  only  the  clothes  they  had  on.  R,  & Co’s  establish- 
ment were  very  fortunate,  having  removed  everything  of 
value  in  time.  About  two  days  before  this  event  took 
place  I had  nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  return  home  and 
mentioned  to  Mr  King  that  I had  an  idea  of  doing  so. 
He  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  and  asked  me  what  had 
caused  me  to  take  so  sudden  a step.  I told  him  that  I saw 
there  was  likely  to  be  another  stoppage  of  trade  and  prob- 
ably for  a greater  length  of  time  than  the  last,  and  that 
I had  no  idea  of  knocking  about  Macao  for  another  year, 
&c.  He  then  said  he  thought  I had  better  think  of  it 
again  and  he  would,  too.  A day  or  two  after  this  he  told 
me  that  if  he  were  in  my  place  he  would  go  in  a moment 
and  he  wished  he  could  go  himself,  that  there  was  no 
satisfaction  in  living  in  China  in  such  times  as  these. 
And  as  I had  done  very  well  during  the  time  I had  been 
in  China,  and  the  prospect  for  doing  any  more  business 
for  some  time  to  come  being  very  bad,  I saw  no  reason 
to  change  my  mind,  and  I have  not  as  yet  regretted  hav- 
ing left.  I had  concluded  some  months  before  that  I 
would  only  remain  in  China  long  enough  to  make  suffi- 
cient money  to  give  me  a start  in  the  IJ.S.  and,  therefore 
was  satisfied  I could  not  choose  a more  favourable  time 
to  leave.  And  glad  enough  I am  that  I am  out  of  the- 
cursed  country.  I do  not  believe  money  would  induce  me 
to  remain  there  seven  years,  but  had  I not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a small  quantity  of  money,  I should  have 
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remained  longer  than  I did.  I will  now  give  yon  some 
idea  how  my  affairs  stand  at  present,  as  far  as  I can. 

1st  shipments  made  by  Gilman,  Low  & Spooner95  in 
which  we  are  equally  interested: 

1840 


January.  30  G.L.S.  239  ^ chs.  tea  per 


June 

1841 

April 


Eben  Preble .... 
1 do  20  cases  Annis  oil  per  Delhi 


Cost 

$5,575.08 

1,000.00 


26  do  26  cases  silks  per 

Eben  Preble  3,700.00 

Duties,  Prem.  of  Ins.  on  do 550.00 

May  3 do  839  \ chs  Yg  Hyson 

per  Hamilton.  . . . 12,252.97 
20  Various  57  cases  Merchandize,  viz: 

Silk,  Crape  Shawls  and  Pearl  Buttons 

per  Narragansett . . . . 3,722.70 


Due  on  above  shipments 


$26,850.75 


To  Eootae 

$1,588.25 

To  Washing 

5,622.70 

To  Cheeching 

1,350.00 

To  Yatchong 

200.00 

To  Samqua 

1,252.97 

To  Bussell  & Co. 

8,446.74 

Paid  for 

$8,390.09 

2nd  shipment  made  by  I.T.  Gilman  and  myself 
for  our  joint  account  and  risk : 

1840 

June  22  12  cases  white  pongees  $2,500.00 

3rd  shipment  made  per  Hamilton  in  which  I 
am  one  third  interested 

1841 

May  6 91  packages  Merchandize,  consisting 

of  Cassia  Oil,  Pearl  Buttons,  Engrav- 
ers’ paper,  Ganboge  &c. 

Cost  of  the  whole  invoice  $3,993.66 

95  The  daring  with  which  the  young  men  organized  a firm 
and  started  trading  on  a large  scale  is  amazing. 
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4th  shipment  per  Narragansett  in  which  I am 

one  third  interested. 

1841 

May  21  162  -J  chs.  Yg  Hyson  Tea 

Cost  of  the  whole  invoice  $1,561.50 

These  shipments  were  all  made  at  favourable  periods 
and  am  confident  they  will  pay  well  if  they  get  home  safe. 
Before  I left  Canton  I had  advices  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  239  -J  chests  tea  per  Eben  Preble  had  been  sold  at 
over  100  and  the  96  packages  per  Delhi  at  as  much  as 
112%  gross  profit.  To  make  a short  story  of  the  remain- 
der, I will  remark  that  should  all  these  shipments  pay  as 
well  as  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  I 
shall  be  worth  at  least  $15,000.  clear  of  all  debts.96  This 
will  do  very  well  taking  into  consideration  that  when  I 
left  home  in  May  1839  I was  in  debt  $2000.  You  will 
notice  that  there  is  a considerable  sum  due  by  Gilman, 
Low  & Spooner  in  Canton,  but  there  is  no  doubt  money 
enough  on  the  way  or  already  there  to  cancel  all  of  it  that 
is  due.  A small  part  of  it  is  not  to  be  paid  until  returns 
are  received  for  goods  shipped  a short  time  ago  per  agree- 
ment. The  $8,000.  due  R.  & Co  is  for  an  advance  made 
us  by  these  gentlemen  on  our  shipment  of  tea  per  Eben 
Preble  in  January  1840  at  the  suggestion  of  A.  A.  Low, 
Esq.,  who  wrote  them  that  he  would  attend  to  remitting  of 
the  same  as  soon  as  accounts  from  China  would  warrant 
it,  and  it  came  in  good  time,  I assure  yOu,  H.,  for  it  en- 
abled us  to  make  the  large  shipment  per  Hamilton  which 
we  could  not  have  done  without,  in  the  then  excited  state 
of  politics.  Gilman  and  Spooner  as  well  as  myself  owe 
a great  deal  to  A.  A.  Low  for  the  kind  and  substantial 
interest  he  has  taken  in  our  welfare  and  next  to  him  we 
owe  something  to  ourselves  for  our  exertions  (call  this 
vanity,  or  what  you  will).  We  have  always  been  prompt 
to  meet  our  engagements  with  Chinamen  and  by  those 
means  we  have  established  our  credit  with  them.  Before 
I left  I made  arrangements  with  Gilman  and  Spooner  to 
draw  my  funds  from  the  business  in  the  TT.S.  or  to  let 

96  Some  modern  sociologist  will  no  doubt  wax  eloquent 
nevertheless  on  the  iniquity  of  Russell  & Co.  only  paying  him 
$500  a year  salary. 
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them  remain,  be  returned  to  Canton  and  invested  as  here- 
tofore. Which  of  these  I do  will  depend  upon  the  state 
of  affairs  in  China  and  the  arrangements  I may  make  in 
the  U.S.  By  the  foregoing  account,  H.,  you  will  perceive 
that  I have  reaped  a small  harvest  during  the  time  I have 
been  in  China.  I arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  I came  away  in  the  right  time.  My 
friends  in  China  called  me  a lucky  fellow,  being  able  to 
return  home  so  soon.  I have  done  as  well  as  some  who 
have  been  out  there  four  or  five  years  and  better  than 
many.  For  my  part  I am  quite  satisfied  and  would  rather 
return  to  the  United  States  and  live  with  my  friends  with 
what  money  I have  and  making  what  I can,  than  to  re- 
main in  China  for  seven  years  trying  to  make  $100,000. 
What  do  you  think,  H.  ? But  I presume  you  never  did 
think  I would  stay  that  length  of  time,  did  you  ? On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  June,  say  about  6 P.  M.  I left  Praya 
Grande,  Macao,  with  Capt.  J ames  B.  Crocker  in  the  Nar- 
mgansett’s  boat,  accompanied  by  Gilman  and  Spooner, 
and  reached  the  ship  at  about  % past  8,  after  a tedious 
pull,  the  ship  lying  a long  distance  off.  At  9 or  a little 
after  bid  good-bye  to  Gilman  and  Spooner  who  went  on 
board  P.  & Co’s  schooner.  Soon  after  the  Narragansett 
got  underweigh  with  a fresh  breeze  from  the  U.E.  and  a 
fine  moon,  and  after  making  a couple  of  tacks  were  out  to 
sea.  For  the  three  or  four  days  after  we  left  we  had 
good  runs,  but  after  that  very  bad  ones,  sometimes  making 
15,  20  or  30  miles  a day.  For  ten  days  in  succession  we 
had  light  head  winds  and  strong  currents  and  did  not 
make  a 100  miles  in  the  whole  time.  You  can  fancy  what 
a task  it  must  be  to  beat  a large  ship  down  the  China  Sea. 
We  had  nine  or  ten  men  sick  at  the  time,  which  as  it  was 
tack  and  tack,  sometimes  five  or  six  times  a day,  made  it 
hard  for  the  remainder  of  the  crew.  I used  to  most  al- 
ways lend  them  a hand  when  tacking  and  before  we  got 
down  the  sea.  It  made  my  hands  as  hard  as  they  used 
to  be  when  I belonged  to  ISTo  9.  (Fire  Engine  Corps  in 
Brooklyn).  Capt.  Crocker  was  also  quite  unwell  himself 
and  I was  really  afraid  that  the  anxiety  and  care  would 
lay  him  up  entirely.  He  was  so  sick  before  we  left  that 
he  contemplated  taking  passage  in  the  Eben  Preble , the 
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ship  that  he  commanded  previous  to  the  N.  and  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  decided  to  send  the  Narragan- 
sett  home  at  once.  He  is  now  (August  12th)  much  bet- 
ter. We  arrived  at  Anger  on  the  22nd  after  a long  and 
tedious  passage  of  50  days.  Soon  after  the  anchor  was 
down  went  on  shore  in  company  with  Capt.  Crocker, 
called  upon  the  Resident  and  learned  from  him  that  the 
Island  Queen  a clipper,  passed  a day  or  two  before  bound 
for  Bombay  with  despatches  to  be  forwarded  to  England. 
(She  left  Macao  on  the  20th  June).  He  showed  us  papers 
that  came  by  her  of  the  12th  and  19th,  from  which  we 
made  extracts  that  added  considerably  to  our  already  in- 
teresting budget  of  news.  The  Chinese  had  paid  five  mil- 
lion in  cash  and  one  in  securities  for  the  ransom  of  the 
city.  The  troops  were  drawn  off  from  the  back  of  the 
city,  having  suffered  much  from  exposure,  traveling 
through  marshy  places  sometimes  up  to  their  middles  in 
mud  and  water.  The  papers  state  that  the  Chinese  even 
sent  coolies  to  assist  in  removing  their  traps  to  the  boatsy 
being  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  visitors,  the 
men-of-war  had  left  the  river  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  at  Whampoa  and  had  proceeded  to  Hong-Kong, 
where  great  sickness  prevailed  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Sir  LeFleming  Senhouse  died  on  the  14th  June 
and  was  buried  at  his  own  request  in  Macao  in  preference 
to  Hong-Kong.  A passenger  in  the  Island  Queen  in- 
formed the  Resident  that  four  or  five  principal  officers 
had  died  in  one  day.  Capt.  Elliott  had  been  quite  sick, 
also  M orison  and  Fearon,  interpreters.  I am  thinking 
that  there  will  be  but  a very  small  proportion  of  this 
expedition  to  return  and  it  may  be  set  down  as  a failure 
for  they  have  done  nothing  as  yet  towards  settling  the 
question.  In  fact  by  their  numerous  blunders,  made  it 
more  distant.  You  will  probably  have  enough  of  this  in 
the  papers  before  or  by  the  time  this  letter  comes  to  hand. 
Therefore  I will  quit  this  digression  and  resume  my 
account  of  the  passage.  Since  we  left  J ava  Head  we  have 
had  a fine  time,  having  had  strong  trade  winds  until 
within  three  or  four  days  past.  Ten  days  in  succession 
we  averaged  over  200  miles,  having  sailed  2047  miles  in 
that  time.  Hot  bad  for  a loaded  ship.  One  day  we  made 
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over  230  miles.  The  A.  is  a fast  vessel  and  I like  her 
very  much.  We  are  now  (August  10)  17  days  out  from 
Java  Head  and  are  within  three  or  four  moderate  days 
sail  of  Madagascar.  If  we  have  a good  chance  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  shall  do  well  enough.  I wrote 
you  while  in  Macao,  H.,  that  I had  written  home  to  Miss 
A.  D.  Bedell  and  made  her  a proposition  of  marriage. 
You  can  fancy  that  I am  anxious  to  know  the  result  and 
what  my  friends  think  of  it.  I hope  it  will  suit  them  all, 
hut  if  it  does  not  I cannot  help  it.  Marry  her  I will  if 
I can  get  her.  I am  inclined  to  think  they  will  approve 
of  it.  They  knew  very  well  before  I left  of  my  visiting 
the  family  and  were  aware  that  I was  partial  to  one  of 
the  young  ladies97  (but  I believe  it  puzzled  them  to  know 
which).  I am  not  certain  that  the  lady  will  accept  me, 
but  feel  pretty  confident,  however,  that  she  will.  She 
will  be  surprised,  I am  thinking,  to  find  I am  coming 
home  so  soon,  as  I wrote  her  that  I should  remain  in 
China  three  years  longer.  In  fact  if  we  have  fair  passage 
the  rest  of  the  way,  I think  I shall  take  them  all  by  sur- 
prise. The  only  notice  I gave  them  was  in  the  letter 
written  about  the  29th  May  and  forwarded  via  Sandwich 
Islands98  and  Mexico,  which,  ten  chances  to  one  will  not 
reach  them  before  the  N. 

September  23rd.  We  are  now  in  3°.  25'  North  Lat.  and 
Long.  33.39  W.  and  expecting  to  reach  home  by  the  15th 
or  29th  October,  so  I will  continue  the  account  of  the 
voyage  for  fear  I should  get  out  of  the  notion  of  writing 
when  we  get  nearer  home.  We  were  up  with  Madagascar 
in  22  days  from  Java  Head  and  in  27  days  made  the  land 
off  the  River  St.  John99  off  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
,Erom  the  time  we  made  the  land  on  the  20th  until  we 
were  around  the  Cape  (say  1st  September)  we  had  heavy 
weather  with  a rough  sea  and  experienced  two  very  severe 
gales.  The  first  was  most  violent,  but  not  of  so  long  dura- 
tion as  the  other.  We  lay  to  14  hours  under  a close  reefed 
main  topsail.  The  second  we  lay  to  38  hours  under  a 
main  spencer.100  I have  never  seen  it  blow  so  hard  at 

971  There  were  eight  of  them. 

98  Now  called  Hawaiian  Islands. 

99  A little  river  not  far  south  of  Durban. 

100  Trysail  abaft  the  mainmast. 
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sea  before.  The  sea  was  very,  very  rough  and  washing 
over  the  ship  continually.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  a dry  place  even  in  one’s  berth.  The  house  leaks  like 
a sieve.  One  sea  came  over  just  at  night  and  filled  the 
decks  and  cabin  with  water.  It  took  two  boys  four  hours 
to  bale  the  water  out  of  the  latter.  My  stateroom  suffered 
considerably.  The  weather  was  cold  and  disagreeable, 
with  heavy  showers  of  rain  accompanied  by  hail  and  thun- 
der and  lightning.  On  the  31st  we  were  off  the  pitch  of 
the  Cape  going  along  with  a fine  Southerly  wind  nine 
knots  an  hour  and  on  the  1st  September  were  well  round, 
very  thankful  to  get  clear  as  we  did  without  springing 
a leak  or  losing  our  masts.  We  split  any  quantity  of  sails 
while  there,  viz:  two  mainsails,  one  fore,  two  main  and 
one  mizzen  topsail,  jib,  fore  and  main  topmast  stay  sail 
and  half  a main  royal  (starboard  yard  arm).  It  got  adrift 
during  the  gale  and  a man  was  sent  up  twice  to  secure  it, 
but  it  blew  so  hard  that  he  could  not  succeed.  The  sea 
carried  away  both  lower101  studding-sail  booms,  stove  one 
larboard  port,  larboard  quarter  boat,  knocked  off  some 
of  the  wash  boards  and  did  other  trifling  damage  not 
worth  mentioning.  We  made  the  passage  from  the  Cape 
to  St.  Helena  in  11  days  nothwithstanding  we  had  four 
days  head  wind  after  rounding  the  Cape,  and  from  St. 
Helena  to  the  line  in  ten  days,  a very  good  passage  for  a 
vessel  drawing  18  feet  of  water.  October  6th,  Lat.  20.57 
H.,  Long.  53.08  W.  Since  we  crossed  the  line  on  the 
21st  we  have  had  light  winds.  We  took  the  H.E.  Trades 
in  Lat  14  and  they  have  just  left  us.  They  were  quite 
light  and  of  short  duration.  We  have  now  a fine  breeze 
from  the  South  and  hoping  to  get  in  by  the  20th  instant 
at  farthest.  There  is  so  much  painting  and  cleaning  go- 
ing on  now  that  I shall  put  this  by  until  we  get  in.  I 
think  there  is  about  as  much  in  the  foregoing  19  pages  as 
you  will  find  time  to  read  until  you  get  some  more  from 
me. 


Hew  York.  October  30th,  1841. 


My  dear  Sister, 

Here  I am  in  the  good  city  of  Hew  York  once  more.  I 

101  Small  upper  sail. 
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arrived  last  Saturday  in  the  short  passage  of  140  days. 
I took  them  all  by  surprise  and  have  been  quite  The  Lion 
for  a week  past  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  papers.  I have 
no  time  to  write  what  I call  a letter  and  could  not,  if  I 
had,  for  my  ideas  are  all  up  in  a heap.  Mary  Ann  has 
written  you  and  she  promised  to  write  all  about  me.  I 
merely  write  a line  in  order  to  enclose  a few  lines  which 
I wrote  while  at  sea.  I found  Miss  Ann102  well  and  de- 
lighted to  see  me.  We  are  both  as  happy  as  clams  at  high 
water. 

Do  write  me  a good  long  letter  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Kiss  Kate  for  me  and  also  that  new  14  pounder  and  re- 
member me  kindly  to  John.  In  a hurry, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

William 

102  Ann  Davison  Bedell. 
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He  served  two  years  with  Dr.  Eleazar  Mather  of  Lyme, 
Conn.,  and  also  with  Dr.  John  Sprague  of  Boston.  In 
1778  was  summoned  to  Marblehead  because  of  the  out- 
break of  small  pox  there.  He  was  asked  to  settle  in  the 
town  which  he  did. 

He  was  the  father  of  Justice  Joseph  Story  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  g.  f.  of  William  Wet- 
more  Story,  the  sculptor. 

(See  Elisha  Story  of  Boston  and  Some  of  his  Descend- 
ants in  the  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  XY,  pp.  304-9 ; Marble- 
head v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  413,  678;  Mather  gen.,  p.  130). 

Swett,  Jacob,  Jr.,  b.  in  Newburyport,  17  July,  1797 ; 
d.  in  Marietta,  O. ; son  of  Judge  Jacob  and  Mary  (Leigh) 
Swett;  m.  1826,  Mary  Bryce,  dau.  of  Hon.  James  Bryce 
of  Marietta.  Moved  with  his  parents  from  Newburyport 
to  Marietta  in  1816,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians 
in  Ohio.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Isaac  Connor  Swett, 
prominent  in  that  part  of  the  country  during  the  Civil 
War. 

(Newburyport  v.  r.  vol.  II,  p.  377 ; Benjamin  Leigh 
and  Some  of  His  Descendants  (Jackson)  in  N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Register,  1940). 

Swett,  John  Barnard,  b.  in  Marblehead,  24  May, 
1752;  d.  of  yellow-fever  in  Newburyport,  16  Aug.,  1796, 
son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Anna  (Woodbury)  Swett ; m. 
1780,  Charlotte  Bourne,  dau.  of  Judge  William  Bourne  of 
Marblehead.  She  m.  (2)  Gov.  John  Taylor  Gilman  of  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.  Harvard,  1771.  He  was  adopted  and  educated 
by  his  great  uncle  Rev.  John  Barnard  of  Marblehead. 
Studied  surgery  at  Edinburgh  for  three  years  under  Dr. 
William  Cullen  and  served  as  surgeon  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Falkland  Islands;  visited  the  hospitals  of  France 
and  England  and  returned  to  America  in  1778.  Served 
as  surgeon  in  the  army  under  Gen.  Sullivan  in  Rhode 
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Island  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Penobscot,  returning 
after  its  failure  on  foot  to  the  Kennebec.  He  settled  in 
Hewburyport  in  1780.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  and  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  Masonry  in  Hewburyport.  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  “Life  in  a Hew  England  Town”  characterizes 
Dr.  Swett  as  follows : “The  Dr.  is  a man  of  learning  and 
integrity.  He  went  through  a course  of  professional 
studies  in  Scotland  and  has  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
Europe ; but  he  has  a mean  idea  of  human  nature.” 

He  had  a large  library  and  used  a book-plate  designed 
to  represent  the  profession  of  medicine,  described  as  fol- 
lows : At  the  top  of  the  plate,  resting  upon  a couch  and 
attended  by  four  cupids  or  cherubs,  is  the  body  of  a pa- 
tient about  to  undergo  a surgical  operation  while  under 
the  name  “J.  B.  Swett”  the  serpent  of  Aesculapus  is 
twisted  about  a rod,  standing  upright  between  retorts  and 
herbs  growing  in  flower  pots. 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Swett  of  Exe- 
ter and  of  Lucia  Gray,  wife  of  Francis  Alexander,  famous 
artist  of  Florence,  Italy  and  of  Elizabeth  Little  Swett, 
wife  of  Gen.  Horace  Binney  Sargent. 

(Life  in  a Hew  England  Town  (Adams)  pp.  30,  69 ; 
History  of  Hewburyport  (Currier)  vol.  II,  pp.  293-4). 

Swett,  Jonathan,  b.  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  26  June, 
1780;  d.  in  Sidney,  111.,  14  Sept.,  1865;  son  of  Josiah 
and  Prudence  (Dodge)  Swett ; mar.  1803,  Clarissa  Hitch- 
cock, dau.  of  Justin  and  Mercy  (Hoyt)  Hitchcock  of 
Deerfield,  Me.  He  served  as  surgeon  during  the  War  of 
1812  at  Plattsburg,  and  also  practiced  in  Horway,  Me., 
Hew  York  state  and  Illinois. 

(See  Swett  gen.,  p.  61). 

Swift,  Hathaniel,  b.  abt.  1778;  d.  in  Andover,  7 
Dec.,  1840;  mar.  1803,  Sarah  Abbot,  dau.  of  Timothy 
and  Sarah  (Abbot)  Abbot.  Served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  postmaster  at  Andover. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  556). 
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Swift,  George  Baker,  b.  in  Andover,  30  July,  1806 ; 
d.  prob.  in  Lawrence;  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Abbott)  Swift;  mar.  1831,  Mary  Bennett  Warren,  dau. 
of  Isaac  and  Sally  (Bennett)  Warren  of  Framingham. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  556;  Framingham  v.  r.,  p. 
382). 

Swinnerton,  John,  b.  abt.  1633;  d.  in  Salem,  6 Jan., 
1690;  son  of  Job  and  Elizabeth  Swinnerton;  mar. 
1679/80,  Hannah  (Bartholomew)  Brown,  wid.  of  James 
Brown,  merchant,  and  dau.  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
(Scudder)  Bartholomew  of  Salem.  He  was  a well-known 
physician  in  Salem. 

(Hist,  of  Salem,  (Perley)  vol.  I,  p.  439 ; Felt’s  Annals 
of  Salem,  vol.  I,  p.  519 ; vol.  II,  p.  36 ; Salem  in  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century  (Phillips),  p.  333;  Essex  County 
Genealogies  in  the  Essex  Antiquarian.) 

Symmes,  Joshua  Gee.,  b.  in  Andover,  11  July,  1763; 
d.  at  sea  in  1799  and  bur.  on  the  Island  of  Tobago  ; son 
of  Bev.  Dr.  William  and  Anna  (Gee)  Symmes;  g.  s., 
Bev.  Joshua  Gee;  mar.  Mary  Elizabeth  Jackson,  dau.  of 
Dr.  Hall  and  Molly  (Dalling)  Jackson  of  Portsmouth. 
He  served  as  surgeon  on  the  HSS  Sloop,  Portsmouth. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  359;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg., 
vol.  XCVII,  p.  9 ; Hist.  Sketches  of  Andover,  p.  449 ; 
Symmes  Memorial,  p.  44). 

Symmes,  Theodore,  b.  in  Andover,  16  May,  1767 ; d. 
at  New  Gloucester,  Me.;  son  of  Bev.  Dr.  William  and 
Anna  (Gee)  Symmes,  and  g.  s.  of  Bev.  Dr.  Joshua  Gee 
of  Boston;  unmar.  Physician  at  Falmouth  and  New 
Gloucester,  Me. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  359 ; Hist.  Sketches  of 
Andover,  p.  449;  Symmes  Memorial,  p.  44). 

Tappan,  Enoch  Sawyer,  b.  in  Newbury,  3 March, 
1783;  d.  at  Augusta,  Me.,  26  July,  1847;  son  of  Bev. 
David  and  Mary  (Sawyer)  Tappan;  g.  s.  of  Dr.  Enoch 
Sawyer.  Harvard,  1801. 

(Tappan  Gen.,  p.  42). 
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Tenney,,  John,  b.  in  Bradford,  1 March,  1750;  d.  24 
June,  1777;  son  of  Philip  and  Jane  (Hale)  Tenney  of 
Bradford;  mar.  Anna  Johnson,  dau.  of  Rev.  William  and 
Betty  (Bradstreet)  Johnson  of  Newbury.  She  mar.  (2) 
Joseph  Moody  of  Amesbury.  Attended  the  wounded  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  died  of  small  pox  contracted  in  his  offi- 
cial service.  He  practiced  in  Bradford  and  was  sincerely 
mourned  throughout  the  community. 

(Tenney  Gen.,  p.  77). 

Tenney,  Paul,  b.  in  Eowley,  11  Apr.,  1763;  d.  in 
Hudson,  N.  H.,  6 Apr.,  1821;  son  of  Daniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Dole)  Tenney,  of  Rowley,  and  later  of  Pelham, 
N.  H. ; mar.  (1)  1790,  Sarah  Gibson  of  Pelham,  N.  H. ; 
(2)  1819,  Sarah  Mills  of  Hudson,  N.  H.  Went  to  Hud- 
son in  1789  and  followed  his  profession  there  for  over 
thirty  years. 

(Tenney  Gen.,  p.  137 ; History  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  p. 
532). 

Tenney,  Samuel,  b.  in  Rowley,  16  Nov.,  1748;  d.  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  6 Feb.,  1816;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Boynton)  Tenney;  mar.  1788,  Tabitha  Gilman, 
dau.  of  Samuel  Gilman  of  Exeter.  She  was  well  known 
as  the  author  of  “The  Adventure  of  Dorcasina  Seldon” 
and  “Female  Quixotism.”  He  attended  Dummer  Acad- 
emy and  Harvard,  1772,  and  studied  medicine  in  An- 
dover, settling  in  Exeter  in  1775.  He  served  as  a surgeon 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  also  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  volunteered  for  the  de- 
fense of  Red  Bank  on  the  Delaware,  himself  using  a mus- 
ket, and  dressed  the  wounds  of  Count  Donop,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  and  who  gave  him  his  pocket-book.  He 
was  active  in  political  life  and  helped  frame  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  in  1791.  In  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  probate  which  office  he  held  until  1800 
when  he  was  elected  a member  of  congress.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  literary,  historical  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, to  which  he  contributed  articles  for  their  publi- 
cations. His  scientific  description  of  the  Dark  Day,  May 
19,  1780,  is  contained  in  the  Mass.  Historical  Society, 
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Collections,  1st  ser.  vol.  I. 

(Tenney  Gen.,  pp.  86-7). 

Tewksbury,  Isaac,  b.  in  West  Newbury,  13  Jan., 
1795;  d.  in  Hampstead,  N.  H.,  25  Jan.,  1885;  son  of 
Isaac  and  Susanna  (Hale)  Tewksbury;  mar.  (1)  1822, 
Sabra  Foster;  (2)  1859,  Mrs.  Harriett  W.  Smith  of  Law- 
rence. Atkinson  Academy  and  Hebron  Academy;  Dart- 
mouth, 1824.  Studied  with  Drs.  Bobinson  of  Newbury- 
port  and  Kittredge  of  Andover.  Began  practice  at  Hamp- 
stead in  1817  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hampstead  school  committee  and  while 
acting  as  schoolmaster  taught  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
He  was  a member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

(Hist,  of  Hampstead,  pp.  315,  326 ; Hist  of  Lawrence, 

p.  22). 

Thorndike,  William  Henry,  b.  5 June,  1824;  d.  26 
Dec.,  1884;  son  of  Larkin  and  Sarah  (Phillips)  Thorn- 
dike. Harvard,  1845;  mar.  Sarah  Wayland  Smith,  dau. 
of  Ebenezer  and  Eliza  B.  (Townsend)  Smith.  Physician 
in  Boston. 

(N.  E.  Hist  and  Gen.  Keg.,  vol.  Y,  pp.  161-2.) 

Todd,  Joseph,  b.  in  Bowley,  26  Oct.,  1704;  d.  in  Bris- 
tol, England,  in  1744;  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Brock- 
lebank)  Todd;  mar.  (1)  1727,  Ann  Toppan,  of  Newbury; 
(2)  1733,  Elizabeth  Nelson,  dau.  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah 
(Brocklebank)  Nelson  of  Bowley.  Practiced  in  Bowley. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Bowley,  p.  387). 

Tompson,  Edward,  b.  in  Newbury,  14  May,  1695 ; d. 
in  Haverhill,  20  Apr.,  1751;  son  of  Bev.  Edward  and 
Sarah;  mar.  1720,  Ann  Pecker,  dau.  of  James,  Jr.  and 
Ann  (Davis)  Pecker  of  Haverhill.  He  was  a teacher  in 
Gloucester  in  1721  at  a salary  of  £9  ; later  was  in  Glouces- 
ter and  Haverhill. 

(Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  247 ; vol.  II,  pp.  311,  481; 
Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p.  276 ; Newbury  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  526.) 

Toppan,  Bezaleel,  b.  in  Newbury,  7 March,  1705; 
d.  in  Salem,  1762;  son  of  Bev.  Christopher  and  Sarah 
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(Angier)  Toppan  of  Newbury;  m.  1734,  Sarah  Barton, 
dau.  of  Col.  Thomas  and  Mary  (Willoughby)  Barton  of 
Salem.  Harvard,  1722.  Minister  of  Gospel  before  prac- 
ticing medicine  and  served  two  years  as  pastor  at  Con- 
cord preaching  his  first  sermon  in  1728  under  an  oak 
tree.  He  later  settled  in  Salem  where  he  had  an  apothe- 
cary shop.  Owned  the  brigantine  Sally,  and  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Concord,  N.  H.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem. 

Toppan,  Christopher,  b.  in  Newbury,  15  Dec.,  1671 ; 
d.  in  Newbury,  23  July,  1747 ; son  of  Dr.  Peter  and  Jane 
(Batt)  Toppan;  mar.  (1)  1698,  Sarah  Angier,  dau.  of 
Edmund  and  Anne  (Batt)  Angier  of  Watertown;  (2) 
1739,  Elizabeth  Dummer,  dau.  of  Bichard  Dummer  of 
Newbury.  Harvard,  1691.  He  studied  physic  under  his 
father  but  chose  the  ministry  for  his  life  work,  succeed- 
ing Bev.  John  Bichardson  as  the  fourth  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Newbury  in  1695,  remaining  until  his 
death.  He  is  best  known  for  his  part  in  the  discussion 
and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Bev.  Cotton 
Mather,  which  was  later  used  by  Whittier  in  his  poem, 
“The  Double-headed  Snake  of  Newbury.”  He  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Edmund  Toppan  of  Hampton  and  Dr. 
Bezaleel  Toppan  of  Salem. 

(Descendants  of  the  Colonial  Clergy,  p.  206;  Sibley’s 
Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  IV,  p.  113;  Newbury  v.  r.,  vol. 
II,  pp.  478,  490;  Old  Newbury  (Currier),  p.  251). 

Toppan,  Edmund,  b.  in  Newbury,  7 Dec.,  1701;  d.  in 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  28  Nov.,  1739 ; son  of  Bev.  Christopher 
and  Sarah  (Angier)  Toppan  of  Newbury;  mar.  1727, 
Sarah  Wingate,  dau.  of  Col.  Joshua  and  Mary  (Lunt) 
Wingate  of  Hampton.  Harvard,  1720.  Physician  at 
Hampton. 

(Hist,  of  Hampton,  p.  996;  Hist,  of  Newbury  (Cur- 
rier), p.  667). 

Toppan,  Peter,  b.  in  England  in  1628  (according  to 
age  given  when  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1672)  ; 
d.  in  Newbury,  3 Nov.,  1707 ; son  of  Abraham  and  Susan- 
na (Goodale)  Toppan.  Came  to  Newbury  with  his  par- 
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ents  in  1637.  m.  1661,  Jane  Batt,  dau.  of  Christopher 
and  Ann  (Boynton)  Batt,  of  Boston,  later  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  chosen  fence  viewer  in  Newbury,  1679-80 ; was 
fined  5s  for  cutting  down  trees  in  the  burying  place  in 
1673 ; admonished  by  the  court,  28  Apr.,  1669  for  dis- 
orderly going  and  sitting  in  a seat  belonging  to  others  in 
the  meeting  house.  Petitioner  for  remitting  John  Emery’s 
fine  for  entertaining  Dr.  Henry  Greenland  in  1663.  He 
lived  in  the  house  still  standing  near  the  corner  of  Marl- 
boro and  High  streets  in  Newbury.  He  was  the  father  of 
Rev.  Christopher  Toppan,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in 
Newbury  and  grandfather  of  Dr.  Bezaleel  Toppan  of 
Salem  and  Dr.  Edmund  Toppan  of  Hampton,  N.  H. 

(History  of  Newbury  (Currier)  pp.  116-127-128-181; 
Ipswich  Court  records  vol.  II,  p.  94). 

Torrey,  Augustus,  b.  12  May,  1805 ; d.  1 Nov.,  1880; 
son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Mary  (Cutler)  Torrey;  mar.  1834, 
Deborah  Cox,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Ellingwood) 
Cox  of  Beverly,  and  niece  of  Hon.  Nathan  Dane. 
Harvard,  1824;  Harvard  Medical  School,  1827.  Prac- 
ticed in  Beverly  for  many  years. 

(Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  306;  Torrey  Gen.,  p.  64). 

Torrey,  Joseph,  b.  in  Killingley,  Conn.,  18  March, 
1768;  son  of  Col.  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Fiske)  Torrey; 
mar.  1794,  Mary  Cutler,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  and 
Mary  (Balch)  Cutler  of  Hamilton.  Practiced  in  Rowley, 
Hamilton  and  Beverly.  Father  of  Dr.  Augustus  Torrey,. 
of  Beverly. 

(Torrey  Gen.,  p.  13;  Hamilton  v.  r.,  p.  49.) 

Towle,  Philip,  b.  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  29  Sept.,  1798 ; 
d.  in  South  Carolina  while  en  route  home  from  Florida 
where  he  had  gone  for  his  health ; son  of  Col.  Philip  and 
Betty  (Nudd)  Towle;  mar.  Sarah  (Lovering)  Leavitt, 
dau.  of  Col.  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Thurston)  Lovering 
of  Hampton.  Dr.  Towle  practiced  in  Amesbury  and  was 
a brother  of  Nancy  Towle,  lecturer  and  editor  of  The 
Female  Religious  Advocate,  and  was  a friend  of  Harriet 
Livermore.  He  was  a violinist  and  played  in  the  Sandy 
Hill  choir. 

(Hist,  of  Hampton,  pp.  829,  1011). 
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Treadwell,  John  Dexter,  b.  in  Salem,  29  May,  1768  ; 
d.  in  Salem,  6 June,  1833;  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Mehita- 
ble  (Dexter)  Treadwell;  mar.  1804,  Dorothy  Goodhue, 
dau.  of  Jonathan  and  Dorothy  (Ashton)  Goodhue  of 
Salem.  Prominent  physician  in  Salem.  Member  of  the 
Essex  South  District  Medical  Society. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  360  ; IV,  p.  398;  VI,  p.  281; 
Dexter  Gen.,  p.  70;  Goodhue  Gen.,  p.  33;  Salem  Register, 
June  10,  1833.) 

Treadwell,  John  Goodhue,  b.  in  Salem,  1 Aug., 
1805 ; d.  in  Salem,  6 Aug.,  1856 ; son  of  Dr.  John  D.  and 
Dorothy  (Goodhue)  Treadwell.  Harvard.  Unmar. 

(Goodhue  Gen.,  p.  33.) 

Tucker,  Barnard,  b.  in  Newbury,  2 Apr.,  1760;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  24  Jan.,  1832;  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Sarah 
(Barnard)  Tucker;  mar.  1797,  Lucy  Kimball,  dau.  of 
Ephraim  and  Mercy  (Thompson)  Kimball.  Harvard, 
1779.  Physician  in  Wenham  and  Beverly. 

(Hist,  of  Newbury  (Currier),  p.  668;  Wenham  v.  r., 
p.  172;  Kimball  Gen.,  p.  121). 

Turner,  Edward  Augustus  (Holyoke),  b.  in  Salem, 
12  July,  1796;  d.  17  Dec.,  1855  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; son 
of  William  and  Judith  (Holyoke)  Turner,  and  g.  s.  of  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Holyoke.  His  name  was  legally  changed  from 
Turner  to  Holyoke.  Began  practice  in  Salem  in  1821 
and  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  Harvard,  1817. 

(Salem  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1855;  Salem  Register,  Dec. 
24,  1855.) 

Turner,  Edward  Kitchen,  b.  in  Salem,  8 Sept.,  1751 ; 
d.  in  1787 ; son  of  John  and  Mary  (Osborne)  Turner. 

(Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  366;  Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley), 
vol.  Ill,  p.  37). 

Underwood,  Jonas,  b.  in  Andover;  mar.  (1)  1827, 
Sarah  Stevens;  (2)  1836,  Eliza  French  of  Boston. 
Harvard,  1815.  He  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1823 
settled  in  Andover. 

(Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  335). 

Wallis,  Samuel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  23  Sept.,  1691;  d.  16 
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Oct.,  1728;  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Watson)  Wallis; 
mar.  1713,  Sarah  Pickard,  dau.  of  John  and  Joanna 
(Tuttle)  Pickard,  of  Ipswich.  He  owned  the  homestead 
of  Thomas  French,  in  Ipswich.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Wallis  Rust. 

(Ipswich  in  the  Mass.  Bay  Colony,  p.  321 ; Ipswich 
v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  382;  vol.  II,  pp.  443,  704;  Early  Settlers 
of  Rowley,  p.  293). 

Ward,  John:  A physician  who  occasionally  speculated 
in  merchandising.  (See  Waters7  Ipswich  in  the  Mass. 
Bay  Colony,  p.  234  for  reference  to  his  dealing  in  tobacco 
via  the  Boston  ship  “John  the  Adventurer.”) 

Ward,  Rev.  John,  b.  in  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England, 
5 Nov.,  1606;  d.  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  27  Dec.,  1693;  son 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward.  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
1626/7;  rector  of  Hadleigh,  Essex,  1633-39.  Came  to 
New  England  in  1639.  Ord.  at  Haverhill,  1645  as  the 
first  minister.  Dr.  Mather  says  he  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  in  his  87th  year.  Besides  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  Haverhill  people,  he  also  cared 
for  their  physical  health. 

(Desc.  of  the  Colonial  Clergy,  p.  214). 

Ward  well,  Daniel,  b.  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  11  Jan.,  1784; 
d.  in  Andover;  son  of  Solomon  and  Bethia  Wardwell  of 
Lyndeboro,  N.  H. ; mar.  1816,  Sarah  Osgood,  dau,  of 
Timothy  and  Sarah  (Farnum)  Osgood  of  Andover.  He 
practiced  in  Nelson,  N.  H.,  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.,  Beverly, 
Mass,  and  finally  in  Andover,  where  he  lived  in  the  south 
parish. 

(Hist,  of  Andover,  p.  152;  Hist,  of  Lyndeboro,  p.  64; 
Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  288;  vol.  II,  p.  340.) 

Webster,  Eliphalet  Knight,  b.  in  Checacco,  3 May, 
1802;  son  of  Rev.  Josiah  and  Elizabeth  (Knight)  Web- 
ster. Studied  at  Dartmouth  but  apparently  did  not  gradu- 
ate. 

(Essex  Hist.,  p.  265;  Ipswich  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  387). 

Webster,  Nicholas,  b.  in  Haverhill,  8 Oct.,  1673; 
d.  in  Gloucester,  22  Dec.,  1717 ; son  of  John  and  Ann 
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(Batt)  Webster.  Harvard,  1695.  First  recorded  as 
teaching  the  Grammar  school  in  Manchester  and  later  in 
1716  went  to  Gloucester  where  he  was  the  first  physician. 
He  tried  the  ministry  as  a profession  for  a few  months 
in  Manchester  in  1700  but  apparently  preferred  medicine. 
He  bought  a house  of  Thomas  Sargent  in  Gloucester. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a wife,  although  the  Beverly  rec- 
ords give  the  baptism  of  a son  Nicholas  on  Oct.  3,  1708. 

(Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  IV,  p.  286 ; Gloucester  v.  r., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  319). 

Weld,  Daniel,  b.  in  Roxbury,  18  Sept.,  1642;  d.  3 
Oct.,  1702;  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara  (Clapp)  Weld; 
mar.  Bethia  Mitchelson.  He  was  chief  surgeon  in  the 
Narraganset  campaign  and  in  1669  removed  from  Rox- 
bury to  Salem.  He  lived  on  Weld’s  Lane,  now  North 
street,  near  Essex.  He  was  granted  a pew  in  the  new 
meetinghouse. 

(Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Phillips),  pp.  220, 
234,  333). 

Weld,  Edward,  b.  7 June,  1666;  d.  3 Oct.,  1702;  son 
of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Bethia  (Mitchelson)  Weld;  mar.  1699, 
Mary  (Higginson)  Gardner,  wid.  of  Thomas  Gardner 
and  dau.  of  Col.  John  and  Sarah  (Savage)  Higginson  of 
.Salem.  He  practiced  in  Salem. 

(Higginson  Gen.,  p.  12 ; Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  HI,  p.  403). 

Weld,  Elias,  b.  in  Braintree,  11  March,  1772;  d.  in 
Amesbury,  in  1863;  son  of  Rev.  Ezra  and  Anna  (Weld) 
Weld  of  Braintree  and  Attleboro;  mar.  1799,  Abigail 
Abbott.  Practiced  in  Amesbury  from  1799  to  1801  and 
in  1818  was  in  Haverhill. 

(Braintree  records,  p.  871;  Waldo  Gen.,  p.  94). 

Wells,  Thomas,  Came  to  New  England  in  the  Susan 
& Ellen  with  young  Richard  Saltonstall.  Freeman,  17 
May,  1637 ; deacon  in  Ipswich  church,  d.  in  Ipswich,  26 
Oct.,  1666.  Ensign  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  Boston,  1644.  Town  of  Wells,  Maine,  named 
for  family.  His  library  indicates  that  he  was  a physician 
and  learned  in  physic.  His  estate  was  valued  at  £1014. 
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(A.  H.  A.  Co.  Roster,  p.  146;  History  of  Ipswich 
(Felt),  p.  159). 

Wheatland,  Henry,  born  in  Salem,  11  Jan.,  1812; 
died  in  Salem,  27  Feb.,  1893;  son  of  Capt.  Richard  and 
Martha  (Goodhue)  Wheatland  of  Salem.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  by  Master  Eames  of  the  Latin  school  and  at 
twenty  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  Harvard  and  followed 
it  in  1837  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  al- 
though he  never  practiced  the  profession.  He  was  a stu- 
dent of  medicine  under  the  distinguished  practitioner,  Dr. 
Abel  L.  Peirson  of  Salem.  After  a period  in  Europe  he 
returned  to  Salem  and  at  once  interested  himself  in  form- 
ing the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  society  from  1835  until  it  merged  with 
the  Essex  Historical  Society  to  form  the  Essex  Institute, 
of  which  he  well  may  be  considered  the  founder.  He  was 
a member  of  the  First  Fish  Commission  of  the  state;  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Education ; on  the  Peabody  Trusts 
both  in  Salem  and  Cambridge ; as  a member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society;  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  Society  and  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  one  of  the  prime  fac- 
tors in  the  creation  of  the  public  library  in  Salem. 

He  married  in  1858,  Mary  C.  Mack,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Elisha  and  Catherine  Sewall  (Orne)  Mack  of  Salem. 

(E.  I.  Hist.  Colls,  v.  XXX,  pp.  127-132). 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  b.  prob.  in  Ipswich,  15  Sept.,  1669 ; 
d.  in  Salem,  18  Oct.,  1705  ; son  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Wise)  Wheeler;  mar.  1704,  Martha  Wigglesworth. 

(Hist,  of  Salem  (Perley),  vol.  Ill,  p.  370). 

Whipple,  George  S.,  b.  in  Hamilton,  2 Oct.,  1817 ; d. 
19  June,  1881 ; son  of  Edward  and  Clarissa  (Brimmer) 
Whipple  of  Ipswich;  mar.  Ann  Elizabeth  Bailey  of  Car- 
roll  County,  Kentucky.  Ed.  at  Bradford  Acad,  under 
Prof.  Benjamin  Greenleaf.  Att.  Medical  Univ.  at  Louis- 
ville. Served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Prac.  at  Worthville,  Ky.  and  Louisville. 

(Cogswell  Gen.,  p.  69). 
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White,  Joseph  H.  Advertised  in  the  Impartial  Her- 
ald of  Hewburyport,  Hov.  18,  1800,  that  he  had  taken 
lodgings  at  Capt.  Samuel  Batchelder’s  on  Middle  street, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  inoculate  having  received 
a supply  of  “kine-pox.” 

Whitney,  Elisha,  b.  27  Feb.,  1747 ; d.  22  Feb.,  1807 ; 
son  of  Daniel  and  Dorothy  (Tainter)  Whitney;  mar. 
Eunice  Farley,  dau.  of  Gen.  Michael  and  Elizabeth 
(Choate)  Farley  of  Ipswich.  Harvard,  1766.  He  set- 
tled in  Hamilton  in  1772  and  was  surgeon  in  Col.  Wade’s 
regt.  at  the  time  of  Shay’s  rebellion.  In  1793  he  settled 
in  Beverly.  His  granddaughter,  Sarah,  mar.  Dr.  Charles 
Haddock. 

(Whitney  Gen.,  p.  78). 

Wiggles  worth,  Samuel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  25  Aug., 
1734;  d.  in  Lee,  H.  H.,  abt.  1800;  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Martha  (Brown)  Wigglesworth.  Harvard,  1752. 
Mar.  1779,  Mary  Waldron,  dau.  of  George  Waldron  of 
Dover,  H.  H.  After  practicing  a short  time  in  Ipswich 
he  removed  to  Dover  in  1768  and  to  Durham,  H.  H.  in 
1774.  He  served  as  surgeon  of  two  regiments  during  the 
Revolution  and  practiced  medicine  and  taught  school  in 
Durham  until  1792  when  he  removed  to  Lee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Association  Test  Committee  in  Durham 
in  1774. 

(History  of  Durham,  p.  287.) 

Willet,  Benjamin,  b.  prob.  in  Hewbury,  1712;  per. 
son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Jackman)  Willet;  d.  5 
Apr.,  1760,  age  48;  mar.  1748,  Martha  Carr  of  Salisbury. 
She  mar.  (2)  Samuel  Searle  of  Rowley. 

(Hewbury  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  751). 

Wise,  Joseph,  b.  in  Essex,  abt.  1708;  d.  in  1745;  son 
of  the  famous  Rev.  John  Wise  of  Chebacco  Parish  and 
his  wife  Abigail  (Gardner)  Wise.  Harvard,  1728. 

(Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  II,  p.  439). 

Witham,  Daniel,  b.  in  Gloucester,  30  Aug.,  1700; 
d.  in  1776;  son  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Babson)  Witham 
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of  Gloucester;  mar.  1734/5,  Lydia  Sanders.  Harvard, 
1718.  “While  at  Harvard  he  set  a record  for  lavish  ex- 
penditures in  commons.”  Taught  at  Andover,  Dorchester 
and  Gloucester.  Began  practice  of  medicine  in  1730. 
Town  Clerk  at  Gloucester  for  forty-two  years  and  select- 
man for  thirty-seven.  Interested  in  astronomy  and  corres- 
ponded with  Nathan  Prince  of  Andover  about  it. 

(Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  VI,  p.  288; 
Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  772 ; Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p. 
180). 

Wood,  David,  b.  in  Boxford,  18  Feb.,  1677 ; d.  30  Aug., 
1744;  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Andrews)  Wood;  mar. 

abt.  1701,  Mary  . Began  practice  in  Boxford  in 

1707. 

(Hist,  of  Boxford,  p.  147). 

Woodbury,  Israel,  b.  in  Beverly,  1 Aug.,  1736;  d.  in 
Gloucester,  1797 ; son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Dodge) 
Woodbury;  mar.  1767,  Lucy  Herrick,  dau.  of  Benjamin 
and  Eunice  (Haskell)  Herrick  of  Gloucester. 

(Woodbury  Gen.,  p.  23;  Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  378;; 
vol.  II,  p.  345;  Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  280) 

Wyman,  Samuel  Wheeler,  b.  in  Boston,  July,  1793; 
d.  in  Newburyport,  31  Jan.,  1867 ; son  of  William  and 
Mary  (Wheeler)  Wyman  of  Boston;  mar.  1824,  Margaret 
Toppan,  dau.  of  Joshua  and  Anne  (Ford)  Toppan  of 
Newburport.  Harvard,  1814.  Studied  with  Dr.  Shattuck 
of  Boston  and  Dr.  Twitchell  of  Hanover  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Ipswich  but  was  in  Newburyport  in  1821. 

(Wheeler  Gen.,  p.  1079;  Hist,  of  Newburyport  (Cur* 
rier),  vol.  II,  pp.  305,  309.) 
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APPENDIX 


Aborn,  John,  b.  Lynnfield,  9 Apr.,  1727;  d.  8 Nov., 
1768 ; son  of  Ebenezer  Abom;  m.  1758,  Rebecca  Bancroft. 
She  m.  (2)  Thomas  Dodge. 

Bacon,  Amasa  D.,  b.  abt.  1820.  Physician  at  Squam 
in  1837  and  Sharon  in  1851;  m.  1846,  Clara  T.  Choate, 
dau.  of  Capt.  Hervey  and  Hepzibah  (Quarles)  Choate  of 
Beverly. 

Babbitt,  Thomas,  b.  abt.  1765.  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy;  m.  1787,  Polly  Jackson  Babson,  dau.  of  Capt. 
James  and  Rebecca  (Sanders)  Babson  of  Gloucester. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  73;  vol.  II,  p.  70;  History 
of  Gloucester  (Babson)  p.  540). 

Babbitt,  William  Dolliver,  b.  after  1787 ; son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  and  Polly  Jackson  (Babson)  Babbitt;  m. 
Maria  Palmer.  Surgeon  in  the  IJ.  S.  Navy. 

(Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  70;  History  of  Gloucester 
(Babson),  p.  540). 

Bartlett,  John  Stephen,  b.  Marblehead,  14  May, 
1812;  d.  15  March,  1840;  m.  1832,  Caroline  Lewis  Le- 
Breton,  dau.  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Tabitha  (Lewis)  LeBre- 
ton,  and  g.  d.  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Pearson)  Le- 
Breton  of  Newburyport.  She  m.  (2)  Capt.  William  Ham- 
mond. 

(Newburyport  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  31). 

Boyden,  Wyatt  Clarke,  b.  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  5 Dec., 
1794;  d.  in  Beverly,  18  Aug.,  1879;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Heywood)  Boyden;  mar.  (1)  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  James  Woodbury  of  Beverly  Farms;  (2)  Lydia  L., 
dau.  of  Hawkes  and  Mary  (Howe)  Lincoln  of  Hingham 
and  Charlestown.  Fryeburg,  Me.  Academy.  Took  a 
B.  A.  degree  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  Member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After  much  school-teaching  in  sundry 
localities,  including  Beverly,  and  more  or  less  practice  of 
medicine,  for  a time  with  his  father  in  Tamworth,  after- 
ward at  Beverly  Farms,  in  1825  he  associated  briefly  in 
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practice  with  Dr.  Abner  Howe  of  Beverly.  Took  his 
M.D.  degree  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1826.  Prac- 
ticed in  Beverly  with  distinction  until  a few  years  of  his 
death.  Able  and  public  spirited,  he  was  one  of  Beverly’s 
prominent  citizens.  Trustee  of  the  Fisher  Charitable  So- 
ciety for  51  years.  Held  many  offices  in  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Society.  A long  and  always  active  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
change  to  the  “graded”  school  system.  Was  one  of  twelve 
citizens  who  in  1854  signed  the  call  for  a meeting  to 
organize  the  local  Republican  Party  “in  opposition  to  any 
further  extension  of  slavery  or  encroachment  of  the  slave 
power.”  Was  one  of  the  four  Beverly  Doctors  to  whom, 
in  1836,  the  Inhabitants  of  Beverly  in  Town  Meeting 
assembled,  addressed  an  indignant  Remonstrance  when 
the  Doctors  raised  their  charge  of  forty-two  cents  for  a 
common  call. 

(Sketch  of  Dr.  Boyden’s  life  by  his  grandson  Albert 
Boyden ; History  of  Hingham,  vol.  II,  p.  481 ; Dart- 
mouth Alumni,  p.  196). 

Bowditch,  Henry  Ingersoll,  b.  in  Salem,  9 Aug., 
1808;  d.  in  Boston,  14  Jan.,  1892;  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  (Ingersoll)  Bowditch;  mar.  1838,  Olivia  Yardley. 
Harvard,  1828.  Lived  in  Salem  until  his  family  moved 
to  Boston  in  1823.  Served  as  house  officer  at  the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hospital  under  Dr.  James  Jackson.  Studied  in 
Paris  and  London.  Became  a follower  of  Garrison  and 
with  William  F.  Channing,  and  Frederick  S.  Cabot 
formed  a “Latimer  Committee”  and  edited  the  Latimer 
Journal  and  North  Star,  an  abolitionist  publication.  Be- 
came an  authority  on  diseases  of  the  chest  and  served  on 
the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Health  from  1869  to  1879. 
From  1859  to  1867  he  was  Jackson  professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  was  also 
a fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 

(Dictionary  of  American  Biog.,  vol.  II,  p.  493). 

Cox,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Salem,  9 Jan.,  1806;  d.  in 
Salem,  30  Nov.,  1871;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Eden 
(Smith)  Cox;  mar.  (1)  30  Dec.,  1841,  Sarah  Aborn 
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(Silver)  Daland,  wid.  of  Henry  Rust  Daland;  (2)  1860, 
Susan  Daland,  dau.  of  Tucker  and  Elizabeth  H.  (Silver) 
Daland.  Dr.  Cox  was  born  in  the  old  Cox  house  that  was 
standing  until  recent  years  on  Norman  street,  Salem, 
about  where  part  of  the  Holyoke  building,  the  new  street 
and  a portion  of  the  land  on  the  open  lot  adjacent  are 
now.  He  attended  Salem  schools  and  then  went  to 
Harvard  graduating  in  the  class  of  1826,  among  his  class- 
mates being  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
Richard  Hildreth,  the  historian,  and  Jerome  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  After  studying  under  Dr.  Abel  L.  Peirson, 
he  opened  an  office  in  a house  next  his  father’s,  a place 
which  was  bought  later  and  where  he  lived  with  his  first 
wife.  After  his  second  marriage  he  bought  the  girlhood 
home  of  his  wife  which  is  now  the  portion  of  the  Essex 
Institute  next  the  Pingree  house.  Here  Dr.  Cox  died. 
After  his  death  the  house  was  sold  to  the  Essex  Institute. 
Dr.  Cox  had  a large  practice  about  the  county.  He  had  a 
faithful  coachman  who  always  drove  him  on  these  errands. 
The  doctor  told  his  family  that  on  one  occasion  when  they 
had  reached  a point  beyond  West  Peabody  old  William 
said:  “Dr.  Cox  I am  asking  why  an  order  like  that  “NO 
READING”  should  be  there  pointing  to  a sign  that  desig- 
nated the  direction  to  the  township.  Little  did  William 
realize  the  enjoyment  that  Dr.  Cox  always  was  to  derive 
from  the  memory  of  that  little  question  and  the  mispro- 
nounced “Reading.”  Dr.  Cox  was  known  as  “the  good 
physician.”  He  was  beloved  by  his  patients  for  his  kind- 
ness, cheerfulness  and  helpful  advice.  There  was  a strong 
attachment  between  the  doctor  and  a younger  brother, 
Francis  Cox.  As  the  latter  recalled  the  old  days  he  said 
that  in  his  early  practice  his  brother  had  given  his  family 
great  worry  when  he  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
Pest  House  at  the  time  of  the  serious  outbreak  of  small 
pox.  But  he  was  the  young  phvsician  dedicated  to  his 
profession  and  the  emotions  of  his  family  had  no  influ- 
ence with  him.  While  he  was  at  Harvard  his  mother 
used  to  send  his  ruffled  shirts  all  white  and  grand  and 
other  necessities  in  a little  hair  trunk  over  the  road  by 
coach  and  by  messenger  to  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Cox  served  as  a councillor  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Medical  Society  and  also  as  president  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society.  He  was  also  surgeon  of  the 
Veteran  Cadet  Association. 

(From  letter  of  Mrs.  Edward  Cox  Browne;  Salem  Reg- 
ister, Dec.  5,  1871.) 

Gott,  Benjamin,  b.  in  Wenham,  13  March,  1705/6; 
d.  in  Marlboro,  25  July,  1751;  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Gott;  mar.  Sarah  Breck,  dau.  of  Rev.  Robert  and  Eliza- 
beth (Wainwright)  Breck  of  Marlboro.  Studied  under 
Dr.  Samuel  Wallis  of  Ipswich.  Practiced  in  Marlboro. 

(Social  Life  in  Old  Hew  England  (Crawford),  pp. 
119,  125;  Breck  Gen.,  p.  17). 

Leach,  Ezekiel  Waltee,  b.  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  1 
July,  1809;  d.  at  sea,  2 March,  1842;  son  of  Capt. 
Thomas  and  Hannah  (Hilton)  Leach;  mar.  1835,  Char- 
lotte Foster,  dau.  of  Maj.  Israel  and  Charlotte  (Story) 
Foster  of  Manchester.  Amherst,  1828.  Studied  in  Bos- 
ton with  Drs.  Reynolds,  Story  and  Shattuck  and  began 
practice  in  Manchester.  Rem.  to  Boston  in  1835 ; assisted 
in  establishing  the  Horth  Boston  Medical  School.  Bos- 
ton School  Committee  1838 ; representative  in  Mass,  leg- 
islature, 1839-40-41.  Large  collection  of  materials  in 
manuscript  which  he  possessed  at  his  death  were  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 

(Leach  Gen.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  13). 

Peckek,  James,  b.  in  Haverhill,  abt.  1720;  d. 
son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Wainwright)  Pecker  of  Hav- 
erhill; mar.  (1)  1744,  Susanna  Cogswell,  dau.  of  John 
and  Susanna  (Low)  Cogswell;  (2)  1761,  Ruth  Bradley. 
He  was  listed  as  an  apothecary  in  Haverhill  in  1747  and 
was  on  the  Alarm  List  in  1757.  Physician  in  Haverhill. 

(Cogswell  Gen.,  p.  84;  Haverhill  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  457.) 

Pekkins,  John,  b.  in  Lynn  End  (How  Lynnfield),  9 
March,  1698;  d.  23  Jan.,  1781;  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Huchason)  Perkins.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  put  to 
a grammar  school  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  the  study 
of  physic  and  at  twenty  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  William 
Davis  in  Boston.  He  afterward  practiced  in  Topsfield, 
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then  at  York,  Maine,  but  returned  to  Lynnfield  in  1720. 
In  1728  he  removed  to  Boston  and  in  1732  went  to  London 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Bos- 
ton where  he  continued  the  practice  of  physic  for  forty 
years  until  the  commencement  of  the  war  when  he  re- 
turned  to  his  native  place.  In  1755  he  published  a tract 
on  the  causes  of  earthquakes.  He  was  the  first  physician 
who  practiced  the  cooling  regimen  in  cases  of  small  pox 
in  America  and  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  which 
was  published  in  the  London  Magazine. 

(History  of  Lynn  (Lewis),  p.  182;  Lynn  v.  r.  vol.  I, 
p.  319;  vol.  II,  p.  564.) 

Peterson,  Daniel,  of  Salem  and  Newbury ; mar.  1720, 
Elizabeth  Willet  of  Newbury,  at  Newbury.  He  d.  prob. 
7 March,  1738. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PAPERS 
OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CURRIER  OF  AMESBURY 


From  the  Original  in  Possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX XXIV,  Page  276.) 


Memorandum  for  Cap*  Currier 

L*.  Chase  & Daniel  Chase  have  Received  Their  Billet- 
ing J.  B.  


Remain  to  pay 


378-4 

378-4 

756-8 


Continential  Reg*  of  foot 
John  Currier  Capt 
Wells  Chase  Lieut 
Theophilus  Gould  Lieut 

Sergents 
Isaac  Barnard 
Gidean  Colby 
Charles  Weed 
Paul  Hardy 

Corporal 
John  Hoyt 
thomas  Barnard 
Aaron  Currier 
timothy  Silver 

Privates 
Joseph  Wells 
J ohn  Plumer 
Benjamin  Pressey 
[torn]  Weed 
” Bagley 
Calvin  Holaway 
John  Hardy 
Joshua  Wells 


Commanded  by  James  frye  Coll 
Thomas  foot 
William  Jones 
Moses  Bursel 
David  Juell 
Levi  Sargent 
Ephraim  Sargent 
Jonathan  Colby 
Christopher  Challis 
Timothy  Hoyt 
Ephrim  Challis 
Sipeo  Gray 
Robert  Hoyt 
Elias  Waite 
Joseph  Presey 
Edmund  Barnard 
Roben  Cier 
David  Hoyt 
John  Hunting  [ton] 

Isaac  Currier 
Wells  Blasdell 
Isaac  Whicher 
Jonathan  Hoyt 
Ebnezer  Sargent 
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No  Rounds  as  usial  J ames  Clark  Capt.  of  the  Main  guard 

To  the  Releving  Officer 
of  the  Mainguard 
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Mackel  brown 
Eliphet  Sargent 
Micah  Sargent 
John  Blasdel 


Josiah  Kimel 
Ebnser  Kellsy 
Elias  bureel 
Ruben  Silaway 


November  ye  1:  1775 

We  the  Subscribers  Whose  Names  are  under  Ritten  have 
Each  one  of  us  Recevid  of  Cap*  John  Currier  one  months 
pay  for  the  Month  of  September 


Daniel  Chase 
Paul  Hardy 
Joseph  Wells 
thomas  foot 
Jonathan  Hoyte 
John  Hoyt 
Joshua  Wells 
Reuben  Sillaway 
Levi  Sargent 
John  Plumer 
Michael  Brown 
Micah  Sargent 
Ephraim  Sargent 
William  Hoyt 
Cyprus  Gray 
Isaac  Whittier 
Gidion  Colby 
Timothy  hoyt 
Peter  Bagley 
Moses  Bursill 
Isaac  Barnard 
Theophilus  Gould 
Charles  Weed 
Ebenezer  Sargent 


John  Huntingten 
Wells  Chase 
Beniamin  Pressey 
Josiah  Kimball 
Eliphelet  Sargent 
John  Harvey 
Ephraim  Challis 
John  Weed 
Elias  Waite 
Robin  Kire 
Christopher  Chalis 
Elias  Burisel 
David  hoyt 
Thomas  Barnard 
Daniel  Jewell 
Joseph  Presey 
Jonathan  Blasdel 
Edmund  Barnard 
Orlando  Bagly 
Jonathan  Colby 
William  Jones 
Robert  hoyt 
Timothy  Silver 


a reseit  for  the  month  of  October  of  the  mens  pay 


An  abstract  of  Capt.  John  Curriers  Compy  for  the 


Month  of  December  1775: 

1 John  Currier  Cap1  £6.  0.0 

Wells  Chase  L*  4.  0.0 

Theophilus  Gould  3.  0.0 

4 Sargeants  9.12.0 
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4 Corp18  8.16.0 

40  Privates  80.  0.0 

1 Drumer  2.04.0 


Total  £113.12.0 

John  Currier  Cap* 

May  24th  1775 

The  Select  men  of  Amsbury  Furnished  Capt.  John  Cur- 
riers Company  Consisting  of  fifty  four  men  who  Inlisted 
in  his  Company  with  54  Blankets  at  twelve  Shillings 
Each  and  prays  the  Honourable  General  Court  to  Con- 
sider the  account  the  Soldiers  Names  being  in  the  List 
to  which  this  account  is  annexed  and  pray  there  may  be 
an  order  for  the  Value  of  sd  Blankets  being  thirty  two 
pounds  and  twelve  Shillings  and  we  Desire  s money  may 
be  paid  to  sd  Currier  as  he  purchased  dhe  Same  he  being 
one  of  the  Select  men  of  Amesbury 

Caleb  Pilsbury  Select  men 
John  Currier  of  Amesbury 

Watertown  4 August  1775 

1ST  B There  being  twelve  of  sd  Curriers  Soldiers  that  have 
not  Received  there  one  Months  advance  wages  as  was 
Voted  by  Congress  sd  Currier  prays  your  Honours  that 
there  may  be  an  order  for  the  Same  a Soon  as  your  Honrs 
in  your  wisdom  Shall  See  Convenient  as  the  Soldiers  are 
very  uneasie  being  kept  out  of  the  Same  And  your  peti- 
tioner as  in  Duty  bound  shall  every  pray 

John  Currier  Cap* 

Cambridge  December  the  30th  1775 
Capt  Currier  Sr  pleas  to  pay  unto  Isaac  Whicher  the  Sum 
of  fifteen  Shillings  Lawfull  money  and  you  will  oblige 
yours  to  Sarve 

Ruben  Silway 

Almesbury 

April  y*  i9  1775 

Almesbury  Aprill  20:  1775 

for  my  Hors  to  Cambridge  0-8-0 

for  a Cheas  0-1-6 

Moses  Currier 

Recd  of  Mr.  John  Currier  the  Sum  of  Twelve  Shillings 
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Lawfull  Money  in  full  of  all  Accounts  and  demands, 
Amesbury  16  January  1776 

Jn°.  White 

Cambridge  December  30:  1775 

then  Resevid  of  Capt  John  Currier  the  Sum  of  four 
Shillinges  Lawfull  money  in  ful  for  a bariell  of  Syder 
Resevid  by  me 

Amos  Brown 

Cambridge  December  31:  1775 

Capt  Currier  please  to  stope  out  of  my  Next  pay  the 
Sum  of  five  pound  old  tenor  and  in  so  doing  you  will 
oblidge  me 

Robert  Currier 
his  X Marck 

J anuary-the-2  0-177  6 

for  ualey  received  I the  Subscriber  do  promise  to  pay  un- 
to John  Currier  of  Almsbury  the  sum  of  thirten  Shilings 
and  six  pence  Lawfull  money  on  demand  with  Lawful  in- 
triest  til  paid  as  witness  My  hand 

William  Lowell 

Almsbury  January  ye  13  1776 

Capt  John  Currier  Sir  plas  to  pay  unto  Ebenezer  Kelly 
the  sum  of  fourteen  Shillings  laful  money  It  bing  for 
ualey  recived  and  Charge  the  same  to  me 

Ephraim  Challis 


Isaac  Whittier  Received  of  William  Jones  5-14-0 

for  William  hoyt 1-10-0 

for  Charles  Weed  1-10-0 

for  Leiut  Chase 3-12-6 


12-  6-6 


Received  of  Capt  Currier  12 
Received  of  Charls  Weed  6-6 
Amesbury  Feb’y  27th  1776 

This  may  Enform  the  Select  men  of  the  town  of  Ames- 
bury that  I have  Received  the  gun  that  they  had  of  me 
the  Last  Sumer  Compain 

Enoch  Rogers 

Cambridge  Desember  5,  1775 

then  I recevid  of  Capt.  John  Currier  three  pound  Nine 
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Shillings  and  fourpence  Lawfull  money  in  fool  of  my  pay 
to  the  six  day  of  Desember  inst  as  witness  my  hand 

Jonathan  Hoyht 

Cambridge  February  the  24  1776 
Town  Rate  Committed  to  you  to  collect. 

John  Hovey  Select  Men  of 
Orlando  Sargent  Almsbury 
Almesbury  March  19-1776 

then  I the  Subscriber  Reseved  of  Cap*  John  Currier  the 
Sum  of  five  pounds  Lawful  money  in  full  of  what  was 
Due  on  Capt  William  hutsons  Ballards  Role  from  the 
Nintenth  of  Apriell  1775  to  the  first  of  Augst  as  Witness 
my  hand  Stephen  Lowell 

Almsbury  February  26  1776  Recd  of  Cap*  John  Currier 
one  pound  one  Shilling  for  an  order  from  Thomas  fott 
and  12/6  for  an  order  from  Jonathan  Blaisdell 

Recd  Christopher  Sergeant 

Amesbury  Feb7  28,  1776 

Recd  of  Capt.  John  Currier  ye  Sum  of  ye  Twenty  Two 
pounds  Eight  Shilling  Lawfull  money  In  full  of  my 
Wages 

Rec  Wells  Chase  Jr. 

Almsbury  December  26th  1776 

Received  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Merril  one  fire  lock  apprised  at 
two  pounds  two  Shillins  for  the  use  and  Service  of  the 
State  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

Simeon  Bartlett 
Barnard  Hoyt 
Enoch  Rogers 

Select  of 
Amesbury 

Almsbury  Febury  5 th  1776 

Capt  Currier  pleas  to  pay  unto  Orlando  Bagly  my  Wages 
goine  to  Lexington  and  So  Doing  you  will  Oblige  Yours 
to  Sarve 

Samall  Foot 

Almsbury  Janery  6th  1775 

Capt.  John  Currier  Sir  pleas  to  pay  to  Stephen  Patten 
the  Sum  of  one  pound  Lawfull  money  When  you  draw 
my  wages  and  I will  alowe  it  to  you 

Ebenezer  Sargent 
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Capt  John  Currier  Sir  pies  to  pay  Orlando  Sargeant  Six 
pound  Lawfull  money  out  of  my  wagers  and  you  will 
oblige  yours  to  Serve  Ebenezer  Sargent 

Amsbury  December  3:  1775 

December  the  14  ye  1775  for  Yellue  receved  Capt.  John 
Currer  please  to  Delever  to  Moses  Hoite  out  of  my  Wagers 
Thirty  Six  Shillings  Lawfull  money  as  wittness  my  hand 

Daniel  Chase 

the  within  order  Excepted  John  Currier 

Rec’d  the  with  in  written  order 
Moses  Hoite 

Cambridge  December  26th  1775 
For  Value  Rec’d  please  to  pay  to  John  Frye  or  order  the 
Sum  of  One  pound  twelve  Shillings  & Six  pence  L Money 
out  of  My  Wages  when  drawn 

Ebenezer  Sargent 

To  Capt  John  Currier 
Rec’d  the  Contents 
pr  Jona.  Frye 

Amesbury  1st  March  1776 
Received  of  Capt  John  Currier  Six  Dollars  for  a Gun 
of  Mine  Carrad  into  the  Colony  Service  Last  May  by 
Ephraim  Challis  Delivered  to  said  Challis  by  the  Select 
men  of  Amesbury  also  received  of  said  Currier  one  Doller 
for  the  use  of  Said  gun  agreeable  to  the  order  of  Congress 
for  me  Caleb  Pilsbury 

Cambridge  December  21st  1775 
For  Value  Recd  please  to  pay  to  Jona  Frye  Or  Order  the 
Sum  of  Eight  Pounds  twelve  Shillings  & Three  Pence  Old 
Tenor  out  of  my  Wagis  when  drawn  & this  shall  discharge 
you  for  the  same  Ephraim  Sargent 

14/0  Tr.  not  posted  wn  order  from  me 
Was  Drawn  L Money  D:4:10  To  Capt.  John  Currier 
Recd  the  Contents  pr.  Jona.  Frye 
Cambridge  February  the  24,  1776 

Receved  of  Chals  Weed  the  sume  of  ten  Shilings  Lawfull 
money  of  pay  Received  By  me 

his 

Calvin  X haloway 
mark 

Almsbury  febuary  20,  1776 
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To  Cap*  John  Currier  Sir  Plesed  to  Pay  to  Christopher 
Sergeant  twelve  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  Lawfull  money 
out  of  my  Wagers  and  i will  allow  it  you  it  being  for 
value  Pec’d 

Jonathan  Blasdell 
Cambridge  October  ye  11=  1775 

for  value  Peseived  I promis  to  pay  unto  John  Currier 
Capt  the  Sum  of  one  pound  Hinteen  Shillings  Lawfull 
money  on  demand  as  witness  my  hand 
Wells  Chase  Lieut  Willm.  Jones 

November  ye  9 : 1775 

this  day  Pesevid  one  pound  eight  and  five  pence  toward 
the  with  in  Piten 

John  Currier 

Januwary  20th  1776 

Capn  Currier  I promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Henry  Blasdell  the 
Sum  of  12  Shillings  Lawfull  money  And  you  will  greatly 
oblidge  Yours  to  Serve 

Willm  Jones 

Peced  of  John  Blasdell  the  Sum  of  four  Shillings  Law- 
full  Monie  of  that  dollar  that  you  Order3  me  to  recevd 
As  Witness 

Will"  Jones 

January  20  1776  Capt  Currier  Sir  Pleas  to  Let  John 
Weed  have  two  pound  Sixteen  Shillings  Lawfull  Money 
and  in  so  Doing  you  would  oblige  yours  to  Sarve 

Willm  Jones 

Cambridge  October  the  17  1775 

for  Value  Recd  I Promis  to  pay  to  Eliphelet  Sergent  the 
Sum  of  three  pounds  Lawfull  money  In  two  months  from 
the  date  with  Intrest  til  paid  as  witness  hand 

Micah  Sargent 

Almsbury  March  ye  11-1776 

this  Day  Pesevid  of  Capt.  John  Currier  the  within  Piten 

his 

Note  as  Witness  my  hand  Eliphelet  X Sargent 

March 

Cambridge  December  26,  1775 

Capt.  Currier  Sir  Pleas  to  pay  unto  Isaac  Whittier  the 
Sum  of  two  pounds  Sixteen  Shillings  Lawfull  Money  and 
you  will  oblige  yours  to  Serve  Gideon  Colby 
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Cambridge  June  24  ye  1775 

Received  of  Capt  John  Currier  Seven  tents  By  order  of 
Genr1  Ward  By  me — 

Ezra  Lunt  Capt. 

Cambridge  November  the  6 1775 

Cap*  Currier  pleas  to  pay  to  David  Jewel  the  Sum  of  one 
pound  ten  Shillings  Lawful  Money  and  in  So  Doing  you 
will  oblige  your  humble  Servent 

Eliphalet  Sargent 
Cambridge  December  21st  1775 
Eor  Value  Recd  please  to  pay  to  Jona  Frye  Or  Order  the 
Sum  of  Seventeen  Shillings  & 1 Penny  |d  payd  Out  of 
my  Wages  when  drawn  and  you  will  oblige  yours  to  Serve 

Sargent  harvey 

To  Mr.  John  Harvy 

Almsbury  March  8 1773 
To  Lieut  John  Currier  Late  Constable  and  Collector  for 
Almsbury  you  are  hereby  ordered  To  pay  Asa  Sargent 
five  pounds  Two  Shillings  & Ten  pence  out  of  That  Eor 
valy  Reed  of  Wra  Hudson  Ballard  Capt.  Currier  Sr  pies 
to  pay  him  the  Sume  of  Eighteen  Shilling.  Lawfull  money 
out  of  my  Wages  the  yar  pas  December  22 

his 

Cambridge  1775  Ruben  X Silaway 

march 

Recd  the  within  Wm  Hudson  Ballard 
Capt  John  Currier 

Sir  pleas  to  Pay  Andrew  Whitney  or  order  one  Pound 
Eighteen  Shillings  and  three  Pence  Lawfull  money  and 
Stop  the  Sume  out  of  my  Wages  it  Being  for  Value  Re- 
ceived as  Witness  my  hand 
Camb  Decm  ye  31  1775  Sipea  Cray 

Resevid  the  within  order  Andrew  Whitney 
The  abstract  of  one  Months  Pay  from  the  first  of  August 
1775  to  the  first  of  September  following  of  the  Com- 
pany Comanded  by  Capt.  John  Currier  of  Col.  James 
Fryes  in  the  Service  of  the  united  Colonies 


1 Cap*  at  6 £ £6-  0 :0 

1 2d  Lieut  at  4 4-  0 :0 

1 2d  Do—  at  3 :10  3-10 :0 

4 Sergeants  at  2 :8  9-12  :0 
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4 Corporals  at  2 :4 8-16  :0 

41  Privates  at  2:0 86-  0 :0 


Total  £112-18 :0 

A True  Return 

Amesbury  March  ye  2d  1776 
Reed  of  Capt  John  Currier  Twenty  Seven  Dollars  and 
one  half  Dollar  on  account  of  the  wages  Due  to  David 
Hoyt  in  the  late  Campaign  at  Cambridge  in  Coll  James 
Fryes  Rigemt  and  Do  hereby  Promise  To  Discharge  Said 
Currier  from  all  dimand  of  Said  David  Hoyt,  as  witness 
my  hand 

Thos  Clarke 


Almsbury  Jenery  the  12  1776 

for  Yelley  recived  Capt  John  Curier  Ser  plese  to  pay  to 
John  hoyt  the  Sum  of  forteen  Shillins  and  Six  pene 
laful  money  and  stop  it  out  of  my  wage 


Corpriel  Timothy  Silver 
Wells  Blasdel 
William  hoyte 
Isaac  Whittiker 
Jonathan  hoyte 
Ebnezer  Sargent 
Mickel  Brown 
Eliphelet  Sargent 


Ebenezer  Sargent 
Micah  Sargent 
David  Huntington 
John  Blasdel 
Umphrey  hoyt 
Andrew  Huel 
Joseph  Tosey 
Samuel  Eliot 
David  Colby 


Cambridge  the  10  1775 
Almesbury  february  ye  26:  1776 

We  the  Subscribers  whose  Hames  are  underriten  Have 
Resevid  of  Capt.  John  Currier  the  Wagers  Due  to  Each 
one  of  us  Respectively  on  his  Minit  Role 


John  Silver 
Jonathan  Colby 
Thomas  Barnard 
Edmund  Barnard 
John  Tuxebeary 
Daniel  Tuxebeary 
Challis  foot 
Aaron  Bagley 
Levi  Colby 


teen  Dolars  16 

John  Harvey  Detor  for  Sixteen 
Dolars 

Joseph  Pressey  Detor  for  Seven- 
teen Dollars  17 

Lieut  Chse  Detor  for  forty  Eight 
Dolars  48 

Thomas  Barnard  Detor  for  Shil- 
ings  Lawfull 
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Volintine  Colby  0-18-0 
David  Jewel 
David  Weed 
Charles  Weed 
Orlando  Bagly 
Timothy  Challis 
David  Hoite  jr 
Daniel  Hoyt  jr 
William  Hoite  jr 
Ebenezer  Kelly 
Daniel  Kimbal 
Aaron  Currier 
Ephraim  Weed  jr 
timothy  Bagley 
Hehemiah  Sargent 
Anthony  Kelley 
Moses  Currier 
Daniel  Chase 
Benjamin  Presey 
John 


Ebenezer  Kelley  Detor  three 
pounds  Eighteen  3-18-0  Lawfull 
Daniel  Chase  Detor  16-Dollars 
Beniamin  Presey  Detor  18  Dollars 
Liut  Gould  Detor  for  Dallars 
Jonathan  Colbey  Deter  for  thir- 
teen Dolars 

Jonathan  Blasdel  Detor  for  Six- 
teen Dollars  16 

Aaron  Currier  Detor  for  twentey 
Dolars  15 

Peter  Bagley  Deter  for  fifteen 
Dolars  15 

Eliphelet  Sargent  Detor  for  Six- 


Elias  Wait  Detor  6-&-8  pence  for  a pair  of  Shoues 
Almesbury  february  27:1776 

We  the  Subscribers  whose  Karnes  are  under  Riten  Have 
Each  one  of  us  Resevid  of  Cap1.  John  Currier  all  the 
Wagers  of  Him  that  was  Due  to  us  for  our  Servis  Don 
in  the  armey  under  him  in  the  year  1775 


Aaron  Currier 

Eliphlet  Sargent 

Ebenezer  Kelly 

david  Jewel 

Jonathan  Blasdel 

Elias  Burisel 

Ruben  Silaway 

Charles  Weed 

John  Plumer 

Ephraim  Challis 

John  Huntinton 

Matthia  Hoyoyt  Recevd 

fore  pounds  lawfull  money 


in  the  behalf  of  William 
Hoyt 

Calvin  Hollaway 
Wm  Jones 

Recd  in  full  of  all  demands 
as  Witness  My  hand 
Will"1  Jones 
Ephraim  Sargent 
Moses  Bursill 
Christopher  Challis 
John  Blasdell 
Daniel  Savory 
Timothy  hoyt 
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John  Hoyt 
John  Harvey 
Daniel  Chase 
Jonathan  Colby 
thomas  Barnard 
Benjamin  Pressey 
Edmund  Barnard 
Leut  Theophilus  Gould 
Joshua  Walls 
Isaac  Barnard 
Isaac  Whittier 


Giden  Colby 
John  Weed 
Peter  Bagley 
Joseph  Wells  8-0^5-0 
Joseph  Sargent 
thomas  foot 
Michael  Brown 
Willis  Patten 
Ebenezer  Sargent 
Jonathan  Hoyt 
Joseph  Pressey 


Almsbury  March  ye  4,  1776 

I the  Subscriber  Reseved  of  Capt.  John  Currier  the  Sum 
of  twoo  pound  four  Shilings  in  fool  Lawfull  money  for 
the  Sarvis  my  Brother  Josiah  Kimbal  Did  in  the  armey 
in  the  year  1775  in  the  Companey  of  Capt  John  Currier 
in  Colol  Jeames  freys  Ridgment  in  fool  of  all  Demands 
as  witness  my  hand  Thomas  Kimball 


Camp  at  Cambridge  Aug1  4th  1775 

To  The  Committee  of  Supply  Gentleman 
Pleas  to  Deliver  to  Cap1.  John  Currier  of  my  Regiment 
four  coats  & two  Blankets  & two  Coats  insted  of  two  Great 
Coats  to  be  Delivered  To  Those  Soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Company  who  Lost  Their  Cloaths  in  the  Late  Battle  of 
Charlestown 

James  Frye 
[Died  Jan.  8,  1776.] 

Cap1.  Currier’s  Company 
Dr.  Mr.  David  Hoyt  to  Jona.  Frye  Credr. 
to  Sundries  £0' : 7 : 3^ 

8— 


X 0 :15-  3| 

Dr  Mr.  Timothy  Silver  to  J Frye  Credr 


to  Sundries  By  Book  Accompt 0 :4 :1 :2 

Do  by  Accompt  1 2 


5 3 2 
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Dr  Sipio  Gray  

Dr  Mr.  Reuben  Sillaway  to  Jona  Frye  Crdr 

to  Sundries  By  Book  Accompt 

Dr.  Mr  Josiah  Kimball 

to  Sundries  By  Book  Accompt 

Dr.  Mr.  Joshua  Wells 

to  Sundries  By  Book  Accompt 

Dr.  Mr.  John  Weed  to  Sundries  Upon  Book 

By  an  order  for  1 p4  N.  E.  Rum 


10:5:6:0 

1:14:2:3 

0:11:4:0 

0:  6:6:0 
0:  3:7:0 
9:0 


Dr.  Mr.  Wm.  Lowell 

to  Sundries  Upon  Book 

By  an  order  for  1 qt  W.I.  Rum 


6 £ 0:  4:4:0 


£0  6:2:0 
1:4:0 


Dr.  Mr.  Jonathan  Colby 
to  Sundries  upon  Book 
Dr.  Mr.  Wm.  Jones  to  Do 


£ 0 7:6:0 

0:6:6:0 
0:11:10:2 
1 9:  7:0 


2:  1:05:2 

Dr.  Mr.  Christopher  Challis  to  Do 1 :11 : 7 :0 

Dr.  Mr.  Eliphalet  Sergent  to  Do  1 : 8 : 1 :0 

Dr.  Robert  Kier  to  Do 2:  3:  0 :0 

Dr.  Mr.  Micah  Browne  to  Do 2 : 4 : 5:2 

Dr.  Sergt  Gideon  Colby  to  Do 1 : 6 : 8 :3 

Dr.  Mr.  Benjn  Pressey  to  Do 0 :12  : 1 :2 

Dr.  Mr.  Wm.  Downes  X to  Do 2 :15 : 5 :0 

Dr.  Mr.  Levi  Sargent  to  Do  2:18:  6 :3 

Dr.  Mr.  Chase  Sargent  to  Do  0 : 5 : 0:0 

Dr.  Mr.  Nicholas  Wilson  to  Do  0 : 9 :10 :0 

Dr.  Mr.  Elias  Wait  to  Do 0 : 3 : 4:0 

Dr.  Mr.  Moses  Bussel  to  Do 0 : 0 : 5 :0 

Dr.  Mr.  Elias  Bussell  to  Do 0 : 3 : 1 :2 

Dr.  Mr.  Charles  Weed  to  Do 0:  1:  6:0 

Dr.  Mr.  Micah  Sergent  to  Do 0 :13 : 9 :2 

Dr.  Mr.  Timothy  Hoyt  to  Do 0 : 0 : 8:0 

Dr.  Mr.  David  Jewell  to  Do 0:  5:10:0 


£23:16:  2:0 
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An  Order  of  Ephraim  Serpent  11:  4:10:0 


Do 

Sergent  Harvy 

0:17:  1:2 

Do 

Robert  Hoyt 

0:12:  5:0 

Do 

Ebenezer  Sargent 

1:12:  6:0 

£ 27:13:00:2 

Capt.  Currier  please  to  Stop  the  above  out  of  your  ab- 
stracts for  the  Months  of  Novr.  & Decr  1775 

pr.  Jona.  Frye 

Almsbury  April  19th  1776 

Recd.  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  Accompt  Excepting 
Timothy  Silvers  Charles  Weed  & Wm.  Lowells  & Nicho- 
las Wilcom 

pr.  me  Jona.  Frye 


Cap*  John  Currier 
Leftanerd  Volintine  Colby 
Leftnard  David  hoite 
Sharg  Ebenezer  Kelly 
Sharg  Thomas  Currier 
Sharge  David  Weed 
Sharg  Epharam  Weed 
Corp  Thomas  Barnard 
John  Wolson  Drumer 
Corp  Timothy  Bagly 
Corp  Daniel  Kimball 
Orlando  Bagly  Junr 
Joseph  Tosey 
Daniel  Hoite 
John  Currier 
Samuel  foot 
David  Jewell 
Aaron  Bagly 
this  is  as  trew  a leest  as  I 


Peter  Bagly 
Charles  Weed 
Orlando  Bagly 
Levi  Colby 
Jonathan  Colby 
Timothy  Challis 
Richard  Currier 
Edmund  Barnard 
David  Barnard 
Ebenezer  Currier 
John  tuxbury  Jun 
Daniel  Tuxbury 
Moses  Currier  Junr 
Aaron  Currier 
Josiah  Kimball 
Challis  foot 
William  Hoite 
[torn] 

Can  get  from  William  Hoite 

Clark 


agreeable  to  a Voat  of  the  town  of  Amesbury  July 
17*11  1776  Hired  and  Received  of  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Pain 
Wingate  the  Sum  of  Twelve  pounds  fifteen  shillings  for 
the  use  of  the  town  of  Amesbury  and  in  behalf  of  said 
town  wee  the  Subscribers  Do  promis  and  oblige  our  Selves 
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and  Successors  in  the  office  wee  stand  in  for  Said  town 
of  Amesbury  to  pay  to  said  Mr.  Pain  Wingate  or  his 
order  the  above  Said  Sum  of  twelve  pounds  fifteen  Shill- 
ings in  Six  months  from  the  above  Dates  with  instrust  for 
the  Same  till  paid  at  Six  pr  cent  witness  our  hands 
f Select 
< men  of 
[Amesbury 

Simeon  Bartlet 
Barnard  Hoyt 

Cambridge  february  23  1776 

We  the  subscribers  whose  Names  are  under  Hi  ten  Have 
Resevid  of  Capt  John  Currier  in  fool  of  our  wages  due 
from  the  28  Apriell  1775  to  the  first  day  of  August  foloing 
as  Witness  our  Handes 

William  Hoite 
Ephraim  Sargent 
Micah  Sargent 
Ephraim  Challis 
Christopher  Challis 
Robrt  Curiur  (his  mark) 
Wiir.  Jones 

the  Returns  of  the  Main  gard 
and  the  pay  of  solders 


An  Abstract  of  one  Months  Pay  From  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  first  of  October  following  of  the  Company 
Commanded  by  Cap*.  William  Perley  of  Coll:  James 
Fryes  Reg*,  in  the  Service  of  the  United  Colonies 


1 Cap*. at  £6 £6 

1 1st  Lieut,  at  £4 £4 

1 2nd  Lieut,  at  £3  £3 

4 Serjants  at  £2-8  £9-12 

4 Corporalls  at  £2-4  . £8-16 

1 Drumer  at  £2-4  £2-4 

1 Fifer  at  £2-4 £2-4 

40  Privates  at  £2-0  £80-0 


Total  £115-16 
Amesbury  August  :1 6 : 1776 
Capt  Currier  the  Cause  of  my  Sending  David  for  the 
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Indenture  is  your  Being  Desirous  that  he  Should  give 
you  a Receipt  for  his  Last  year  Wages  if  you  think  it  to 
be  any  advantage  to  you  you  may  Cause  him  to  Sign  the 
Role  or  a Receipt  and  Send  me  the  Receipt  I gave  to  you 
So  I Remain  Your  Cordial  Friend 
Your  To  Serve 

Thos.  Clarke 
Cap1 

John  Currier 
Amesbury 


. Cap*  John  Currier 

2 

1 

4.10 

Moses  Currier 

i 

1 

9.50 

Aaron  Currier 

1 

9 6 

Icabud  March 

1 

5.40 

John  Challis 

1 

7.8 

Orlando  Bagley 

i 

2 

8.50 

Ephraim  Weed 

1 

2 

9.6 

Isaac  Weed 

2 

2 

7 0 

Ephraim  Weed  Jr 

1 

8 3 

Charls  Weed 

1 

5.40 

Isaac  Weed  Jr. 

1 

5.50 

David  Hoyt  Jr 

1 

15  30 

David  Hoyt 

i 

1 

10.50 

Moses  Hoyt 

1 

5 6- 

Daniel  Hoyt 

1 

6.80 

Jonathan  Hoyt 

1 

5.4 

hoyt  for  David 

rs  Estate 

62 

Dolls 

Hard 

Amesbury  March  23,  1781  To  Cap*  John  Currier  And 
the  others  within  Yarned  you  are  'hereby  Required  to 
Procure  a Man  to  Serve  in  the  Continatial  army  for  three 
years  or  During  the  war  agreeable  to  a Resolve  of  the 
general  Court  of  the  Secunt  Day  of  December  Last 
Obadiah  Colby 

Select  men  Christopher  Sargeant 

for 

Amesbury 


May  30  1775 

I the  Subscriber  have  Recd  of  Cap*  John  Currier  a fire 
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lock  which  was  Charles  Sargent  valued  at  Six  Dollers 

[no  name] 
May  30  1775 

I y*  subscriber  have  Rec  of  Capt.  J ohn  Currier  a fire 
Lock  which  was  William  Hoyts  Jr.  valued  at  Six  Dollars 

Jonathan  Hoyte 
May  30  1775 

I ye  Subscriber  have  Recd  of  Cap*  John  Currier  a firelock 
which  was  Ecibud  Barttels  valued  at  Six  Dollers 

Joseph  Wells 
May  30  1775 

I ye  Subscriber  have  Recd  of  Cap*  John  Currier  a firelock 
Bayenet  & Catrage  Book  which  was  Hoyts  valued  at  nine 
Dollirs 


Isaac  Whittier 


May  30  1775 

I ye  Subscribers  have  Recd  of  Cap*  John  Currier  a fire- 
lock, Baynet  which  was  William  Moultons  valued  at  Eight 
Dollers 

William  Hoyt  ye  3d 

Amesbury  December  ye  14-1776 

where  as  this  town  is  Called  upon  for  Every  forth  able 
bodeed  & Efecttive  man  to  serve  in  the  Continential  servis 
the  town  hath  Voted  to  give  thirty  Dolers  to  each  man 
who  shall  Engage  in  said  servis  to  the  Humber  of  thirty 
men  fifteen  dolers  upon  their  Enlisting  and  fifteen  Dolers 
upon  their  marching  and  we  who  Names  are  here  unto 
subscribed  Do  acknoledg  ourselved  Enlisted  and  we  do 
hereby  Engage  ourselves  to  serve  three  months  in  said 
servis  agreeable  to  the  Resolve  of  this  State 

Richard  Kelly 
Marshal  Stocker 
Daniel  Chase 


Barnard  Hoyt 

Amesbury  December  ye  19th  1776 

we  the  Subscribers  Select  men  for  Amesbury  being  Im- 
powered  and  Directed  by  the  Inhabi tents  of  said  town 
to  borrow  on  Intrust  Nine  hundred  Dollors  on  Intrust 
to  pay  a bounty  of  thirty  Dollors  Each  to  thirty  Soldiers : 
we  hereby  promise  an  Ingage  in  our  Capassaty  to  pay  or 
Cause  to  be  paid  unto  Leut  Thomas  Clark  four  pounds 
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ten  Shillings  on  Demand  it  being  for  vallue  Received 
with  Intrust  for  the  same  untill  paid  as  witness  our  hand 

Select  men 
for 

Amesbury 

[Torn] 

Cambridge  August  11th  1775  a list  of  the  men  that  have 
not  Received  their  advance  Pay  in  Capt  Currier  Com- 
paney  in  Colo1  Fryes  Ridgment 
Elias  Boursiel 
Corp1  Thomas  Barnard 
Rubin  Siloway 
William  hoyte 
John  huntinton 
Ezra  hoyte  Desert 
David  huntin  Kiled 


David  hoyte 
Jonathan  hoyte 
Isaac  Whittier 
Sipeo  Gray 
Charles  Sargent 
Ebenezer  Kelly 
Josiah  Kimball 


Cambridge  Decr  20th  1777 
For  Value  Recd.  please  to  pay  to  Jon\  Frye  or  Order  the 
Sum  of  two  Pistareens  and  you  will  Oblige  yours  to  serve 
0:18:0  Robert  hoyt 

To  L*.  Daniel  Chase 
Septembr  16  th  1782 

then  Reeevid  of  Cap*  John  Curirer  one  pound  in  full  of 
all  acompts  date  dues  and  dmands  that  there  is  Between 
the  Estate  of  David  Curirer  dsest  and  John  Curirer  as 
Witnes  my  hand  Susanah  Currer  Exectr. 

Amsbury  June  15,  1781 

this  Day  receved  of  Capt  John  Currier  Nine  Shilings 
four  Pence  two  farthing  in  full  for  the  tax  and  Charges 
on  the  first  and  fourth  Division  Loots  belonging  to  the 
original  Right  of  Cap*  Richard  Currier  in  Chichesthir 
for  1785  receved  by  me 

Elijah  Ring 

Cambridge  November  the  14,  1775 
Cap*  Currier  Sir  please  to  Stop  out  of  our  Next  pay  the 
Sum  of  Six  Shillings  and  Eight  pence  law  full  money 
Respectively  Whose  Names  are  under  written  and  in  So 
Doing  you  will  oblige  us 

Richard  Lowel 
Ebenezer  Sargent 
Joshua  Wall 
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By  Amos  Everett  Jewett 


In  the  winter  of  1755-6,  Rowley  received  a very  unwel- 
come addition  to  its  population  in  the  form  of  a group  of 
French  Neutrals  (so  called),  transported  here  from  their 
homes  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Much  has  been  written  about  this  affair  and  Eng- 
land has  been  harshly  judged  in  regard  to  it.  “The  con- 
flict in  Acadia  has  a melancholy  interest,  since  it  ended 
in  a catastrophe  which  prose  and  verse  have  joined  to  com- 
memorate, but  of  which  the  causes  have  not  been  under- 
stood.”1 

Acadia  was  conquered  by  the  English  under  General 
Nicholson  in  1710,  and  formally  transferred  to  them  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  the  inhabitants  “who  were  willing  to  remain  there 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  are 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  do  allow  the  same.”  Any  who  chose  to  remove 
must  do  so  within  a year  and  those  who  remained  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  not  until  much  later  that  part  of  them  signed  the 
oath.  For  some  years  quiet  prevailed;  at  the  breaking 
out  of  another  war  between  England  and  France  in  1745, 
some  inhabitants  of  the  province  remained  neutral,  others 
took  up  arms  against  the  English,  and  still  others  who 
did  not  actually  fight  furnished  the  enemy  with  supplies ; 
in  other  words  they  sided  with  the  French,  largely  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  used  their  authority  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  the  oath,  and  persuaded  them 
that  they  were  still  subjects  of  the  King  of  France.  Al- 
though, by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  (of  Utrecht), 
France  had  solemnly  declared  the  Acadians  British  sub- 
jects, the  Government  of  Louis  XV,  had  intrigued  con- 
tinually to  turn  them  into  enemies  of  England. 

Before  me  is  a mass  of  English  documents  on  Acadian 
1 Francis  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
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affairs  from  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  catastrophe 
of  1755,  and  above  a thousand  pages  of  French  official  papers 
from  the  archives  of  Paris,  memorials,  reports,  and  secret 
correspondence,  relating  to  the  same  matters.  With  the  help 
of  these  and  some  collateral  lights,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
a correct  diagnosis  of  the  political  disease  that  ravaged  that 
miserable  country.  Of  a multitude  of  proofs,  only  a few  can 
be  given  here;  but  these  will  suffice.  It  was  not  that  the 
Acadians  had  been  ill  used  by  the  English;  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  They  had  been  left  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship,  as  stipulated  by  treaty  ...  La  Jonquiere,  Governor 
of  Canada,  the  determined  adversary  of  the  English,  reported 
to  the  bishop  that  they  did  not  oppose  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  an  order  of  Louis  XV  admits 
that  the  Acadians  have  enjoyed  liberty  of  religion.2 

Between  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  English  and 
the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  some  of  the  latter  had  emi- 
grated to  French  territory,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests, 
chief  among  whom  was  Louis  Joseph  Le  Loutre,  vicar- 
general  of  Acadia  and  missionary  to  the  Micmacs.  Of 
him  it  is  said,  “He  was  a man  of  boundless  egotism,  a 
violent  spirit  of  domination,  an  intense  hatred  of  the 
English,  and  a fanaticism  that  stopped  at  nothing.”  He 
held  over  the  Acadians  under  his  authority  the  threat  of 
denying  them  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  that  of  inciting 
the  Indians  against  them.  The  bishop  reproved  him,  say- 
ing, “Is  it  right  for  you  to  refuse  the  Acadians  the  sacra- 
ments, to  threaten  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  a priest,  and  that  the  savages  shall  treat  them 
as  enemies?”3  A French  writer  of  the  time  says, 

This  priest  [Le  Loutre]  urged  the  people  of  Les  Mines, 
Port  Eoyal  [Annapolis]  and  other  places  to  come  and  join 
the  French,  and  promised  to  all  in  the  name  of  the  Governor, 
to  settle  and  support  them  for  three  years,  and  even  indem- 
nify them  for  any  losses  they  might  incur;  threatening  if 
they  did  not  do  as  he  advised,  to  abandon  them,  deprive  them 
of  their  priests,  have  their  wives  and  children  carried  off  and 
their  property  laid  waste  by  the  Indians. 

A French  Catholic  contemporary  writes,  “Nobody  was 

2 Francis  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

3 Public  Documents  of  Nova  Scotia,  240. 
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more  fit  than  he  to  carry  discord  and  desolation  into  a 
country.”  Parkman  says,  “Louis  Joseph  LeLoutre,  vicar- 
general  of  Acadia  and  missionary  to  the  Micmaes,  was  the 
most  conspicuous  person  in  the  province,  and  more  than 
any  other  man  was  answerable  for  the  miseries  that  over- 
whelmed it.”4  “The  Acadians  cannot  he  trusted;  they 
are  controlled  by  fear  of  the  Indians,  which  leads  them 
to  breathe  French  sentiments,  even  when  their  inclina- 
tions are  English,”  writes  a French  officer  of  Cape  Breton 
in  1753. 

The  Acadians  proving  to  be  a constant  source  of  trouble, 
the  English  authorities  decided  in  1749,  that  they  should 
be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  at  the 
instigation  of  their  priests  they  refused  to  do.  Thus  the 
matter  stood  until  1755.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Charles 
Lawrence  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Acadia.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1754,  he  wrote  Governor  Shirley  pro- 
posing that  two  thousand  men  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  driving  the  Canadian  French  out  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Shirley  approved  the  suggestion  and  commissioned 
Col.  John  Winslow,  a descendant  of  Gov.  Edward  Win- 
slow of  Plymouth,  to  take  charge  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
men,  all  of  whom  were  volunteers : “Strong,  sinewy 
figures,  bearing,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the 
peculiar  stamp  with  which  toil,  trade,  and  Puritanism 
had  imprinted  the  features  of  Hew  England.”  One  of  the 
companies  was  commanded  by  Nathan  Adams  of  New- 
bury, the  ranking  captain.  Some  of  the  men  were  from 
Newbury  and  Rowley.  From  the  latter  were  Mark 
Cressey  and  William  Rutherford;  Samuel  Stickney,  then 
living  in  Newbury,  was  born  here,  and  Francis  Nelson 
and  William  Stickney  were  of  Rowley  descent.  Adams, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Winslow’s  Journal,  was  a very 
dependable  officer. 

Two  battalions  were  assembled  in  Boston  early  in  April, 
1755,  where  clothing  and  other  supplies  were  given  them. 
Strict  orders  were  issued  especially  for  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath : “The  men  will  behave  very  orderly  on  the 


4 Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
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Sabbath  Day,  and  either  stay  on  board  their  transports, 
or  else  go  to  church,  and  not  stroll  up  and  down  the 
streets.”  After  remaining  in  Boston  over  a month  waiting 
for  arms  from  England,  they  sailed  from  Long  Wharf  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  reaching  Annapolis  the  twenty- 
sixth.  Thence  after  some  delay  they  sailed  up  the  Bay  of 
Eundy,  anchoring  near  the  principal  French  fort 
Beausejour,  which  soon  surrendered,  as  did  all  the  smaller 
French  forts,  in  all  of  which  were  Acadians  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French.  All  Acadia  was  now 
controlled  by  the  English.  In  June  the  inhabitants  of 
Grand  Pre  and  around  the  Basin  of  Minas  sent  to  Gov. 
Lawrence  by  their  deputies  a memorial  which  was  laid 
before  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  it  they  demanded 
that  the  weapons  which  they  had  been  required  to  give 
up  should  be  returned.  The  Governor  told  them  that  they 
had  been  treated  with  lenity  and  had  enjoyed  more  privi- 
leges than  other  English  subjects,  and  also  indulged  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  they  acknowl- 
edged to  be  true. 

They  professed  allegiance  to  the  English,  upon  which 
the  Governor  told  them  it  was  a good  opportunity  to  prove 
their  sincerity  by  taking  the  oath  and  reminded  them  that 
they  had  had  six  years  to  think  about  it.  They  asked  leave 
to  retire  and  confer  together.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  they 
returned  the  same  answer;  whereupon  they  were  allowed 
till  ten  o’clock  the  next  day  for  a final  decision.  They  per- 
sisted in  the  same  refusal.  New  deputies  were  sum- 
moned by  the  Council.  They  came  from  Annapolis,  Grand 
Pre  and  other  settlements  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  repre- 
senting nine-tenths  of  the  Acadian  population  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  absolutely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. The  records  of  the  Council  read:  “Nothing  now 
remained  to  be  considered  but  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  send  the  inhabitants  away,  and  where  they  should 
be  sent  to.”  It  was  plain  that  if  sent  to  any  of  the  French 
provinces  they  would  still  be  a menace,  so  it  was  decided 
to  distribute  them  among  the  English  settlements. 

The  oath  which  they  refused  to  take  was  a pledge  of 
allegiance  to  King  George  II  and  his  successors.  Many 
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had  already  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  omitting  the  word 
“Allegiance”  and  also  as  they  claimed,  a clause  exempt- 
ing them  from  bearing  arms.  This  led  them  to  consider 
themselves  “falsely  as  regards  most  of  them”  as  neutrals. 

Governor  Lawrence,  shortly  after  taking  office,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  all  Acadians  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  English  and  were  found  fighting  against 
them,  would  be  treated  as  criminals.  This  order  had  been 
anticipated  by  La  Jonquiere,  Governor  of  Canada,  who 
had  commanded  the  Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  King  of  France  and  enroll  in  the  French  militia  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels.  Thus  this  unfortunate 
people  were  caught  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones. 

According  to  the  French  writer,  Rameau,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  eight  thousand  six  hundred  Acadians  had  left 
the  country  between  1748  and  1755,  some  crossing  the 
isthmus,  others  going  to  Isle  Royale  (Cape  Breton),  Isle 
St.  Jean  (Prince  Edward  Island),  or  the  coast  of  the  gulf. 
Those  who  remained  and  lived  under  the  British  govern- 
ment were  largely  in  the  district  of  Minas  and  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  numbering  about  nine  thousand  in  all. 

The  decision  having  been  made,  orders  were  sent  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  detachments  of  the  English  forces 
to  carry  into  effect  the  removal  of  the  Acadians.  Winslow 
was  instructed  to  secure  the  inhabitants  on  or  near  the 
Basin  of  Minas  and  place  them  on  board  transports  which 
would  soon  arrive  from  Boston.  He  set  out  from  his  camp 
near  the  captured  fort  of  Beausejour  about  the  middle  of 
August,  eventually  landing  at  Grand  Pre,  where  he  estab- 
lished headquarters.  There  is  ample  proof  that  he  con- 
sidered his  task  a very  unpleasant  one.  He  writes  the 
Governor:  “Although  it  is  a disagreeable  duty  we  are 
put  upon,  I am  sensible  it  is  a necessary  one,  and  shall 
endeavor  strictly  to  obey  your  Excellency’s  orders.”  In  a 
letter  to  a brother  officer  stationed  at  Windsor,  he  says, 
“Things  are  now  very  heavy  on  my  heart  and  hands.”  An 
order  was  issued  for  the  men  of  the  district  to  meet  at 
the  church  at  Grand  Pre  on  September  fifth  to  hear  the 
orders  concerning  them.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  came 
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at  the  appointed  time,  when  the  following  orders  were 
read: 

Gentlemen, — I have  received  from  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Lawrence,  the  Kings  instructions,  which  I have  in  my  hand. 
By  his  orders  you  are  called  together  to  hear  his  Majesty’s 
final  resolutions  concerning  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  for  almost  half  a century  have  had  more  in- 
dulgence granted  them  than  any  other  of  his  subjects  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions.  What  use  you  have  made  of  it  you 
yourselves  best  know.  The  duty  I am  now  upon,  though 
necessary,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  make  and  tem- 
per, as  I know  it  must  be  grievous  to  you,  who  are  of  the  same 
species.  ,But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert  on  the 
orders  I have  received,  but  to  obey  them ; and  therefore  with- 
out hesitation  I shall  deliver  to  you  his  Majesty’s  instructions 
and  commands  . . . the  preemptory  orders  of  His  Majesty 
are  that  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  these  districts  be  re- 
moved; and  ...  I am  directed  to  allow  you  the  liberty  of 
carrying  with  you  your  money  and  as  many  of  your  household 
goods  as  you  can  take  without  overloading  the  vessels  you 
go  in.  I shall  do  everything  in  my  power  that  all  these  goods 
be  secured  to  you,  and  that  you  be  not  molested  in  carrying 
them  away,  and  also  that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the  same 
■vessel;  so  that  this  removal,  which  I am  sensible  must  give 
you  a great  deal  of  trouble,  may  be  made  as  easy  as  His 
Majesty’s  service  will  admit;  and  I hope  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  your  lot  may  fall,  you  may  be  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  a peaceable  and  happy  people.  I must  also  inform 
you  that  it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  you  remain  in 
security  under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  troops  that 
I have  the  honor  to  command.5 

So  far  as  Winslow  was  concerned  the  treatment  of  the 
Acadians  was  as  humane  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Instances  of  ill  treatment  of  them  were  severely 
punished.  One  soldier  was  given  thirty  lashes  for  steal- 
ing fowls  from  them,  and  the  troops  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  their  quarters  without  permission,  “that  an  end  may 
be  put  to  distressing  this  distressed  people.”  While  wait- 
ing for  transports,  Winslow  wrote  to  a friend  in  Halifax : 
“I  know  they  deserve  all  and  more  than  they  feel;  yet  it 
Kurts  me  to  hear  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 

5 Col.  John  Winslow,  Journal. 
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teeth.  I am  in  hopes  our  affairs  will  soon  put  on  another 
face,  and  we  get  transports,  and  I rid  of  the  worst  piece 
of  service  that  I ever  was  in.”  In  a letter  from  “Grand 
Pre  Camp,  September  19th  1755,”  to  Major  John  Hand- 
field,  he  says,  “I  patiently  waite  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Saul 
and  those  at  Chignecto,  that  once  at  Length  we  may  Get 
over  this  Troublesome  affaire,  which  is  more  Grevious  to 
me  than  any  Service  I was  Ever  Employed  in.”  Hand- 
field  wrote  in  reply,  from  Annapolis  Royal,  September 
23rd,  “I  Hartily  Joyne  with  you  in  wishing  that  we  were 
both  of  us  Got  over  this  most  Disagreeable  and  Trouble- 
some part  of  the  Service.”6 

The  prisoners  were  divided  into  groups  from  the  same 
villages  in  order  that  they  might  go  in  the  same  vessels. 
Families  were  to  remain  together  as  much  as  possible. 
The  first  contingent  sailed  the  8th  of  October,  but  the  last 
were  not  embarked  until  the  latter  part  of  December.  The 
whole  number  removed  from  the  province  including  men, 
women  and  children  was  about  six  thousand.  They  were 
distributed  from  Hew  England  to  the  southern  provinces. 

Winslow’s  report  says  that  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  from  Grand  Pre,  Minas,  Canard  and 
adjacent  villages,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
were  men. 

In  1756,  another  expedition  was  sent  by  Governor  Law- 
rence to  the  southwestern  coast  of  Hova  Scotia  where  there 
was  a small  settlement  of  Acadians  at  Pubnico.  About 
three  hundred  persons  were  transported  from  there, 
seventy-two  of  whom  were  taken  to  Boston  and  distributed 
in  the  seaport  towns  from  Gloucester  to  Plymouth.  Some 
of  them  were  placed  in  Salem,  among  them  the  families 
of  Meuse  and  Amireualt,  and  others  in  Marblehead, 
d’Entremont  and  Amireault.  In  October,  1756,  those 
in  Marblehead  were  removed  to  the  inland  towns  of  Wal- 
pole, Medway  and  Medfield,  as  the  result  of  a petition 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  Governor  Phips.  The 
petition  states  that  there  were  thirty-seven  of  the  late  in- 
habitants of  Hova  Scotia,  of  whom  sixteen  are  men,  most 
of  them  seamen.  These  people  were  quartered  in  three 

6 Col.  John  Winslow,  Journal. 
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houses  near  together,  at  a place  called  the  ferry,  near 
Salem  Harbor,  a mile  at  least  from  the  town  inhabitants. 
The  petition  continues,  “ ?tis  generally  apprehended,  that 
these  French  may  with  ease  put  themselves  and  Families 
on  board  a vessel  ....  and  escape.”  In  1766,  all  these 
families  returned  to  Pubnico,  and  were  the  only  Acadians 
who  were  allowed  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
resettle  on  their  former  estates.  The  family  name  of 
d’Entremont  has  been  connected  with  Pubnico  since  1651. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  one  hundred  families,  all 
descended  from  Baron  Philippe  Mieux  d’Entremont,  bear 
the  name. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  the  writer  met  at  Centre  East 
Pubnico  Mr.  H.  Leander  d’Entremont,  since  deceased, 
whose  ancestors  were  among  those  deported  to  Marblehead. 
Mr.  d’Entremont,  who  lived  in  Rowley  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1882,  is  remembered  by  some  of  the  older  people 
here.  He  later  moved  to  Peabody  where  he  remained 
some  years,  eventually  returning  to  his  old  home  at  Pub- 
nico. For  many  years  he  had  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians.  He  had  ex- 
amined at  length  the  records  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives,  Boston  Public  Library,  Widener  Memorial 
Library,  also  the  Canadian  Records.  Some  years  ago  he 
published  a book  entitled,  The  Baronie  de  Pombcoup  and 
the  Acadians.  Pombcoup  has  become  corrupted  into  the 
modern  Pubnico.  Mr.  d’Entremont  was  probably  one  of 
the  best  informed  persons  regarding  the  whole  sad  affair 
and  has  written  one  of  the  fairest  accounts  of  it.  He 
writes, 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Acadians  of  pre- 
expulsion days,  and  according  to  many  writers  these  people 
were  practically  without  faults.  That  they  were  simple  in 
their  manners  and  peaceful  in  their  occupations;  affectionate 
in  their  family  relations  and  devout  in  their  faith  and  lan- 
guage is  very  true,  but  I as  an  Acadian,  must  say  that  my 
researches  have  convinced  me  that  our  ancestors  were  like 
their  descendants  of  today.  Their  morals  were  good  and  pro- 
fanity among  them  quite  unknown,  but  they  were  human  and 
had  their  failings.  This  mostly  concerning  property,  or  tak- 
ing part  against  the  English  with  the  French  officers  and 
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their  Indian  Allies,  who  ill-advised  them  about  everything 
...  in  conclusion,  taking  into  consideration  the  good  charac- 
ter and  the  loyalty  of  the  Acadians  since  their  return  to  Nova 
Scotia  in  1766  and  after,  it  must  prove  to  all  fair-minded 
persons  that  all  the  accusations  made  against  them,  previous 
to  their  deportation,  are  not  supported  by  the  facts  that  have 
been  brought  against  them,  and  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  was 
found  that  some  of  them  were  concerned  in  disloyal  acts,  it 
was  because  they  were  led  by  blind  partisans  whose  main  ob- 
ject was  to  overthrow  the  English  rule  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  d’Entremont  gives  the  names  of  the  men  trans- 
ported by  Winslow,  and  says, 

About  one  thousand  of  the  Acadians  were  carried  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  from  those  who  returned  from  there,  and 
from  several  hundreds  who  escaped  to  the  woods  to  live  a. 
miserable  existence  for  a dozen  years  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Acadians  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  New 
England  are  descended. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  some  of  the  exiled  Aca- 
dians who  reached  Maryland  were  provided  for  by  Mary- 
land people  for  nearly  two  years.  Having  heard  that  some 
of  their  people  had  reached  the  French  Province  of 
Louisiana,  they  left  Maryland  and,  after  months  of  travel 
with  Indian  guides,  joined  them  there. 

In  connection  with  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians  it 
might  be  well  to  refer  to  an  order  given  by  Louis  XIV, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  whole  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand, should  be  seized,  despoiled  of  their  property,  placed 
on  board  his  ships,  and  dispersed  in  such  a way  that  they 
could  not  unite.  And,  that  the  conquest  might  be  secure, 
the  nearest  settlements  of  New  England  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  those  more  remote  laid  under  contribution. 
(Memoire  pour  servir  destruction  a Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  Frontenae  sur  PEntreprise  de  la  Nouvelle  York,  7 
Jilin,  1689).  “Only  lack  of  power  prevented  this  order 
being  carried  into  execution.”7 

The  lands  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  deported 
Acadians  were  offered  to  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  but 
7 Francis  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
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were  not  accepted  and  it  was  five  years  before  any  English 
settled  there,  which,  as  Parkman  says,  “goes  far  to  show 
that  a longing  to  become  their  heirs  had  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  any  considerable  part  in  the  motives  for  their 
removal.”8 

A somewhat  extended  account  of  the  Acadians  and  their 
deportation  has  been  presented  here  in  order  that  the  back- 
ground of  the  whole  affair  may  be  better  understood. 

The  Acadians  who  landed  at  Boston,  were,  by  order  of 
a committee  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  distributed 
among  the  various  towns  of  the  Province.  Boxford  re- 
ceived three  families;  Omar  Landry,  his  wife  and  four 
children;  Benar  Landry,  his  wife  and  one  child;  Paul 
Landry  and  wife,  a young  lad,  and  three  other  persons. 
Newbury  had  twenty-three  to  care  for,  according  to  the 
following  statement  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor : 

January  12,  1757,  the  number  of  French  Neutrals  in  New- 
bury is  twenty-three,  4 of  which  are  very  old  and  unable  to 
work. 

James  Brown 

Peter  Dorsett  Five  men  able  to  Labor  and  doo  work 

Peter  Dorsett  Jun  att  all  opportunity  when  they  have  it 

Amicable  Dorsett  offered  and  can  find  anything  to  do. 

Francis  LeBlong 

The  remaining  14  are  three  women  and  Eleven  Children  Un- 
able to  work,  att  least  to  very  Little  advantage  .... 

They  were  subsequently  supplied  with  money,  food  and 
clothing  to  enable  them  to  go  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
Canada.9 

Among  those  quartered  at  Ipswich  were  two  families 
by  the  name  of  Landry.  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Landry, 
gave  birth  to  a son  there,  who  was  named  John  Ipswich 
Landry.  Felt  says,  “There  was  a priest  among  them,  who 
went  about  selling  wooden  ladles.  Both  men  and  women 
wore  wooden  shoes.”10 

The  original  document  committing  a number  of  the 
French  Neutrals  to  Rowley,  once  in  the  hands  of  the 

8 Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

9 John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  p.  554. 

10  History  of  Ipswich,  p.  66. 
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writer,  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Fort  Anne,  Annapolis 
(formerly  Port  Royal),  Nova  Scotia.  A copy  with  a 
halftone  cut  is  given  herewith : 

Genlm.  Boston  Decr.  30th  1755. 

By  an  order  of  the  Great  & General  Court  which  past  last 
Saturday,  the  French  Inhabitants  lately  Arrived  here  from 
Nova  Scotia,  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Towns  in  the  Pro- 
vince as  the  Comtee.  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  judge 
best. 

We  shall  as  soon  as  possible  send  Charles  Lower  & wife, 
Alex.  Reshaw,  Peter  Dupee  & wife,  Bezaleel  Leblong  & wife 
2 sons  & 1 Datr.  in  all  ten  of  said  Inhabitants  to  your  Town 
with  the  Order  aforesaid  & hereof  give  this  seasonable  Notice 
that  you  may  provide  accordingly.  By  Order  of  the  Comtee. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  Rowley.  Sam  Watts. 

Gage  says  there  were  fourteen  committed  to  Rowley 
and  gives  the  names,  hut  the  above  document  mentions  but 
ten.  The  records  are  a little  confusing  and  the  names 
vary  owing  perhaps  to  the  free  spelling  of  the  times  and 
ignorance  of  the  French  language. 

Although  the  document  of  commitment  is  dated  30th 
December,  1755,  it  was  not  until  the  7th  January,  follow- 
ing that  they  arrived  in  Rowley. 

To  Mr.  Willard  Secry.  In  observance  of  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  held  at  Boston,  we  the  subscribers  have  received 
Eleven  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  namely;  Charles 
Lower  and  wife,  Alexr  Le  Shaw  and  wife,  Peter  Dupee  and 
wife,  Bazeel  Leblong  and  wife  two  sons  and  one  dafter  and 
we  received  them  the  7 Day  of  January  in  the  year  1756  and 
provided  for  them  till  April  the  8 day  and  for  House  rent 
and  six  Cords  of  wood  4 £ Lawful  money  and  for  meal  & 
meat  and  all  the  Necessaries  of  Life:  Which  we  have  Pro- 
vided for  them  Comes  to  twelve  Pounds  Lawfull  money. 

Dated  Rowley,  George  Jewett  Selectmen 

June  24,  1756  Eliphe.  Jewett  of 

Ezekiel  Sawyer  Rowley 

Short  of  % P week  £ 1 buons  11 

A report  covering  a little  more  than  a year  from  their 
coming  follows: 

11  Massachusetts  Archives,  XXIII,  156. 
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Rowley  11  persons  from  January  7 to 

June  29,  1756  £ 31-10-  2 

June  29  to 

November  12,  16-11-  3J 

November  12  to 

March,  1757,  11-  7-  5 

Another  document  dated  five  days  later  gives  a list  of 
persons  received,  eleven  in  all: 

To  his  Excellency  the  Lieut  Governor  of  ye  Province  of  ye 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  & to  ye  Honorable  Coun- 
cil; in  Obedience  to  an  act  of  the  Great  & General  Court  for 
the  Support  of  ye  French  sent  here  from  Nova  Scotia  & also 
to  provide  Necessary  Implements  of  Husbandry  work;  wee 
ye  Subscribers  having  reed.  Eleven  of  sd  French  Namely 
Alexander  Reshaw  & wife,  Peter  Dupee  & wife,  Charles  Lower 
& wife,  Bazeel  Leblong  & wife,  two  sons  & one  Daughter, 
accordingly  wee  have  provided  necessary  implements  of  Hus- 
bandry work  to  ye  Yallue  of  £2-15-8  and  towards  there 
Suport  we  have  Delivered  to  them  ye  following  articles : from 


the  Eighth  day  of  last  April  to  the  present  time 

Viz.  to  Eight  Bushels  of  Indian  meal  £1-  6-8 

one  Bushel  rey  0-4-4 

Clear  Pork  57  pounds  1-  2-10 

One  Hundred  of  Pork  at  4 a pound  ' 1-13-  7 

Two  Barrills  of  Syder  at  6 0-12-  0 

32  pounds  of  cheese  at  6/5 ; sixteen  pounds  of 

Cheese  at  5/4  0-11-  9 

two  coard  of  wood  1-  1-  4 

126  quarts  of  milk  0-16-11 

16  pounds  one  quarter  of  Lard  0-  7-  6 

one  bushel  and  a half  of  beens  0-  8-  0 


8-  4-11 

The  Doctors  Bill  comes  to  0-11-  0 

Also  sundry  small  articles,  fish,  Sope,  butter, 

sugar  this  took  2-15-  8 

Molasses,  potatoes.  Veil,  one  fowl,  onions,  Biskit, 

Candles,  2-  2-  7 

For  House  Rent  0-16-  1 

For  our  Servis  1-  0-  0 


the  Sum  totel 


15-10-  2 
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the  above  account  errors  excepted, 

Joshua  Jewett  Selectmen 
Jonathan  Todd  of 
Jacob  Jewett  Rowley 

Rowley  Dated  June  29th,  1756. 

We  would  inform  your  Honours  Something  as  to  ye  Sur- 
comstances  of  ye  french  with  us,  one  old  man  hath  been  Sick 
above  two  months,  thre  others  of  them  hath  bin  Sick  of  a 
fever  a Considerable  time  & one  more  of  them  taken  lately 
by  Reason  whereof  Considerable  of  there  time  hath  bin  taken 
up  in  tending  the  sick.12 

A report  covering  the  time  from  16  March,  1757  to 
April,  1758  names  twelve  persons,  including  Molly  Lower 
who  was  born  here. 

Andrew  Oliver  Esq.  Secretary  in  Boston. 

Sir:  Rowley,  April  17,  1758. 

We  have  here  exhibited  an  account  of  what  the  French 
people  who  were  Sent  to  this  town  by  Authority  have  cost 
for  their  support  from  the  16  day  of  March,  1757  to  the  4 
Day  of  April,  1758,  viz.  the  Cost  of  their  provisions  & House 
room  over  & above  what  their  Labours  Came  to  amounts  in 
the  whole  to  Twenty  Three  Pound,  four  shillings  & three 
pence  Lawful  Money,  £23-04-  3-  0 

and  as  they  have  had  little  or  no  clothing 
found  them  before  this  year  we  were  obliged 
to  find  them  Considerable  which  amounts  in 
the  whole  to  Eleven  Pounds  one  shilling,  one 
farthing.  11-01-  0-  1 

The  cost  of  one  woman  lying  in  & other  Sick- 
ness together  with  Doctors  Bill  amounts  to 
four  pounds,  Ten  shillings  & four  pence  4-10-  4-  0 


Total  Sum  38-15-  7-  1 
In  the  above  account  we  have  included  nothing  for  our  own 
trouble  in  providing  for  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia,  we  desire  a further  allowance  of  thirty  shillings, 

£1-10-  0-  0 

In  obedience  to  an  order  of  Court  pasd  January  25,  1757 
we  here  offer  a list  of  the  Several  French  persons  placed  here 
viz.  Alexander  Reshaw  & his  wife  aged  about  70  & almost 
past  their  Labor,  Peter  Dupee  & his  wife  aged  about  35 
years,  who  are  now  in  health  & able  to  Labour  and  their 
12  Massachusetts  Archives , XXIII,  156-157. 
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child  about  14  months  old,  Charles  Lower  & wife  aged  about 
27  years  & Considerable  healthy  & their  Child  about  6 or  7 
months  old.  Bezaleel  leblong  aged  about  30  years  who  is  in 
health  & able  to  Labour  and  three  children,  one  about  7 
years,  one  about  4 years  & the  other  about  two  years  & a 
half  old. 

Moses  Pickard  Selectmen 

Samuel  Northend  of 

Moses  Dole  Rowley 

Jonathan  Pickard  for  the  year 
Humphrey  Hobson  1757 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  April,  1759,  follows: 


To  the  Hon1  Council  - Where  as  there  are  twelve  french 
People  in  the  town  of  Rowley  and  seven  of  them  not  able  to 
support  them  Selves  and  we  the  Subscribers  Have  Supported 
them  from  the  fourth  day  of  April  A.  D.  1758  to  April  the 
seventeenth  A.  D.  1759,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

Lawfull 

for  thirteen  days  Bording  £1-18-  8-  0 

House  Rent  one  year  & abought 

% acre  of  Land  3-17-  4-  0 

2s, 2d, old  tenor  3-11-  1-  1 

ls,6d,old  tenor  4-  0-  0-  0 


200  weight  of  Pork  at 
400  weight  of  Beef  at 
30  Bushels  of  Indian 
meal  at 

6 cords  & seven  feet 
wood  at 
the  heiring  & Pasturing 

of  one  Cow,  16s, 0,0, old  tenor 

moving  their  goods  Seven  Miles, 


Is, 2d, 6, old  tenor 
4s,  1 9 d, old  tenor 


4 — 10 — 0-  0 


0-12-  0-  0 


2-  2-  8- 
0-  8-  0- 


£24-17-  1-  1 

for  Cair  and  trouble  £1-10-  0-  0 

This  article  not  allowed, 

Rowley,  April  24th,  1759  John  Pearson  Selectmen 

Jacob  Jewett  of  Rowley 

Nathan  Lambert  for  ye  year 
Daniel  Chewte  1758  13 


The  “moving  their  goods  Seven  Miles”  indicates  that 
they  were  taken  to  some  place  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  now  Georgetown. 

13  Massachusetts  Archives,  XXIV,  185. 
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The  next  report  does  not  cover  quite  a year: 


To  the  Honorable  His  Majestys  Commission  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 

Hond  Sirs,  wheras  there  is  fourteen  french  in  the  Town 
of  Rowley,  nine  of  which  are  not  able  to  do  but  little  for 
their  support  the  following  account  of  the  charge  the  Sub- 
scribers have  been  at  for  the  support  of  the  sd  French  since 
the  7 day  of  April,  1759  to  the  day  of  date  thereof,  viz. 


To  Pork-  570  lbs  at  4d. 

Beef  200  at  3% 

7 cords  of  wood  at  10s, 8d. 
Clothing  for  sd  French 
House  Rent  & Land  half  an  acre 
One  Cow  & Pasturing 
One  Barrill  of  Cider 
Rie,  7 bushels  at  4/s 


£2-16-  8-  0 

2- 13-  8-  0 

3- 15-  0-  0 
1-  6-  8-  0 
3-  6-  8-  0 
2-  9-  4-  0 

0-  5-  4-  0 

1-  8-  0-  0 


Rowley,  March  15,  Thomas  Lancaster 
1760.  Moses  Smith 

Joseph  Scott 
Jeremiah  Searle 


£21-  3-  0-  0 
Selectmen 
of  the  town 
of  Rowley 
1760  14 


This  year  three  of  the  French  were  removed  from  Row- 
ley  to  Salem: 

Essex:  To  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  in  sd 

County : 

Greeting : 

Pursuant  to  the  Power  & Direction  given  by  the  Great  & 
General  Court  to  a Committee  appointed  to  Proportion  the 
French  Neutrals  to  the  several  Towns  in  sd  County: 

You  are  hereby  required  forthwith  to  cause  to  be  removed 
to  the  Town  of  Salem  Urno  Rishaw  & Margaret  his  wife  & 
Annie  Rishaw  their  daughter  Neutral  French,  sent  you  by 
the  Government  & there  deliver  to  one  or  more  of  the  Select- 
men of  Salem. 

You  are  to  make  return  to  me  of  your  doings  with  Premises, 
with  the  Names  of  the  Persons  so  removed  & particular 
charge  for  removing  them. 

Salem,  June  24,  1760.  Ben  Lynde. 

Pursuant  to  the  within  order  the  Selectmen  of  Rowley 
have  caused  to  be  removed  to  Salem  & delivered  to  one  of  the 


14  Massachusetts  Archives,  XXIV,  178. 
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Selectmen  the  three  French  Neutrals  within  named. 

The  cost  of  removing  them, 

To  a man  — team  to  carry  them  & goods  from 

Rowley  to  Salem  £0-11-  0 

Expense  on  the  way  0-  3-  0 


0-14-  0 

Humphrey  Hobson  by  order15 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Anna  Reshaw.  “IJrna 
Rishaw,  his  wife  Margaret,  and  Anna  Rishaw  are  to  be 
transferred  from  Rowley  to  Salem.”16 

A list  of  later  date  gives  the  names  and  ages  of  those  in 
the  various  towns  in  the  county.  The  number  in  Rowley 
had  been  reduced  to  ten ; the  Reshaws  having  been  removed 
and  the  wife  of  Bezaleel  Leblong  having  died  shortly  after 
they  came. 

A list  of  the  French  Neutrals  in  the  County  of  Essex  as 
they  were  settled  & proportioned  to  the  several  Towns  after 
16  of  Andover  & 3 of  Haverhill  were  sett  off  to  the  County 


of  Hampshire  .... 

Rowley : 

Peter  Dupe  44 

Nextuzzabura  his  wife  29 
Buzzel  Leblong  31 

Charloze  Osee  30 

Mary  his  wife  28 

Molly  2 

i 

Joseph  Leblong  4 

Ann  Leblong  3 

Peggey  Dupee  2 


That  the  Acadians  were  a constant  care  and  expense  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  archives  but  from  the  records 
of  the  town. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1756,  there  was  an  article  in  the 
warrant  to  see  what  the  Town  would  do  with  the  French 
People,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  this  was  a constantly 
recurring  question,  as  witness  the  following  entries  : 

15  Massachusetts  Archives. 

16  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem. 

17  Massachusetts  Archives , XXIV,  368. 
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1760- 


1761- 

1761- 

1762- 
1762- 

1762- 

1763- 


To  Humphrey  Hobson,  for  the  hire  of 
a cow  for  the  French, 

To  Jacob  Jewett  for  Twelve  feet  of 
Wood  for  the  French, 

For  the  hire  of  Nath1  Gages  House 
for  the  French, 

To  Mrs.  Marcy  Gage  for  the  hire  of  a 
Cow  & Pasturing  for  ye  French, 

To  BenJa  Winter  for  the  hire  of  his 
house  for  ye  French, 

To  Thomas  Mighill  for  what  he  found 
the  French, 


£1-12-  0-  0 
0-19-  5-  0 

0- 19-  5-  0 
2-  8-  0-  0 

1- 12-  0-  0 
0-  2-  8-  0 


To  Humphrey  Hobson  for  what  he 
paid  for  Nursing  the  frenchmans  wife, 
For  what  he  paid  for  the  hire  of  a 
Cow  & Pasturing  for  ye  French, 

To  David  Nelson  for  the  hire  of  his 
House  for  ye  French, 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Lambert  for  ye  hire 
of  a Cow  for  ye  French, 

To  Joha  Pickard  for  pasturing  the 
said  Cow. 

To  James  Fitts  for  the  hire  of  his 
house  for  ye  French  9 months 
To  Samuel  Platts,  for  the  same 

To  Nathaniel  Gage,  for  the  same 

as  aforesd 


0-  8-  0-  0 
2-10-10-  0 
24/0 

1-16-  0-  0 

0-16-  0-  0 

0-18-  0-  0 
1-10-  0-  0 

1_  9_  4_  0 


1765-  What  was  paid  Nath1  Gage  for  the 

Hire  of  his  House  pr  order  1-10-  0-  0 

To  Stewart  Hunt  for  the  Hire  of  his 

House  for  ye  French  1-  0-  0-  0 

Mrs.  Elisa  Northhend  for  ye  hire  of  a 

Cow  & pasturing  for  ye  French  £-2-  8-  0-  0 
Nathaniel  Gage  for  the  hire  of  his 

House  for  ye  french  1-10-  0-  0 

To  Widow  Gage  for  the  hire  of  a Cow 

of  ye  French  1-  0-  0-  0 

1766-  To  Nathl  Gage  in  full  for  his  House 

for  ye  French  1-10-  0-  0 


In  1766,  Governor  Francis  Bernard  in  his  address  to 
the  General  Court  said,  “Ever  since  I have  been  Governor 
of  this  Province,  I have  had  great  compassion  for  this 
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people  as  everyone  must  who  has  considered  that  it  was  by 
the  exigencies  of  war  rather  than  any  fault  of  their  own 
that  they  were  removed  from  a state  of  affluence  and 
brought  into  poverty  and  dependence.” 

The  Governor  urged  that  plans  be  made  to  bring  about 
the  returning  of  the  French  to  Canada  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  arrangements  towards  that  end  were  made. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  IT 
March,  1767,  it  was  voted: 

That  the  sum  of  Thirteen  Pounds  six  Shillings  & eight 
pence  Lawfull  money  be  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Select- 
men to  be  by  them  applied  to  enable  the  French  belonging 
to  this  town  to  remove  to  Canada  when  it  shall  appear  they 
are  really  engaged  to  remove,  (&  the  like  sum  afterward  was 
allowed) . 

At  a meeting  of  the  town  held  23  September,  1767,  it  was 
voted : That  the  sum  of  Twenty-six  pounds  Thirteen  shillings 
& four  pence  allowed  to  the  French  to  enable  them  to  Re- 
move to  Canada. 

1767-  To  Jacob  Jewett  for  his  Service  as  Selectmen  also  for 
what  he  paid  for  Removing  the  French. 

1767-  To  Daniel  Chute,  for  his  Service  as  Selectman  and 
for  what  he  paid  for  Removing  the  French. 

Thus  after  a residence  of  nearly  twelve  years  in  Rowley 
their  connection  with  the  town  ceased. 

Two  of  them  died  here  and  are  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery; the  records  are: 

“Dupec  [Dupee]  , little  d.Montsieur,  Dec.  — r 

1763.” 

“Leblong, , Frenchwoman,  w.  Bezaleel,  Aug.  29y 

1756.” 

The  birth  of  one  is  recorded : 

“Love,  Molly,  d.  one  of  ye  French  Captives  among  usy 
Aug.  29,  1757.” 

The  name  should  probably  be  Lower. 

Felt,  under  date  on  November,  1765,  writes, 

100  of  their  countrymen  sailed  from  Boston  for  Cape 
Francois.  1766,  June,  890  Acadians  ready  to  embark  for 
Canada,  141  were  collected  in  Salem  for  this  purpose.  Sept, 
11.  Fourteen  of  them  leave  this  port  for  the  East  Passage, 
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1774,  Sept.  21.  Allowance  is  made  for  the  passage  of 
Michael  Landree,  wife  and  four  children  with  some  provision, 
to  Quebec.  Thus  desirous  to  depart  from  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  the  Acadians  scattered  in  different  directions,  that 
they  might  finish  their  earthly  pilgrimage  among  those  of 
the  same  tongue  and  kindred  sentiment.  They  left  but  few 
behind  them,  whose  names  occasionally  meet  the  eye,  or 
strike  the  ear,  as  a memorial  of  the  miseries  which  the  policy 
of  merciless  war  inflicted  upon  them.18 

Apparently  hut  few  returned  to  their  old  homes  at 
Grand  Pre,  Canard,  Cobequid,  and  around  the  Basin  of 
Minas,  and  few  of  their  descendants  are  there  today. 

The  whole  affair  was  hut  another  tragedy  of  war  in 
which  sometimes  the  innocent  suffer  more  than  the  guilty. 
Removed  from  their  homes  and  quartered  among  an  alien 
people  they  could  not  he  happy.  Parkman  says,  “the  Pro- 
vincials were  vexed  at  the  burden  imposed  upon  them, 
and  though  the  Acadians  were  not  in  general  illtreated, 
their  lot  was  a hard  one.”  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  “They  found  less  pity  from 
kindred  and  fellow  Catholics  than  from  the  heretics  of 
the  English  colonies.”19  Some  who  had  been  transported 
to  Boston  made  their  way  to  Canada.  From  there  they 
sent  word  to  a gentleman  in  Boston  that  they  wished  to 
return.20 

Bouganville,  aide-de-camp  to  Montcalm,  says  in  his 
journal,  1756-1758, 

They  are  dying  by  wholesale.  Their  past  and  present 
misery  joined  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Canadians,  who  only 
seek  to  squeeze  out  of  them  all  the  money  they  can,  and 
then  refuse  the  help  so  dearly  bought,  are  the  cause  of  this 
mortality  ....  A citizen  of  Quebec  was  in  debt  to  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  Great  Company  (Government  officials  leagued 
for  plunder).  He  had  no  means  of  paying.  They  gave  him 
a great  number  of  Acadians  to  board  and  lodge.  He  starved 
them  with  hunger  and  cold,  got  out  of  them  what  money 
they  had  and  paid  the  extortioner.  Quel  pays ! Quel  moeurs ! 

18  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  413,  414. 

19  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

20  Thomas  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  III,  42, 
note. 
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“An  entire  heartlessness  marked  the  dealings  of  the 
French  authorities  with  the  Acadians.  They  were  treated 
as  a mere  tool  of  policy,  to  be  used,  broken  and  flung 
away.”21  “Large  numbers  of  refugee  Acadians  were  to  be 
supplied  with  rations  to  keep  them  alive.  Instead  of 
wholesome  food,  mouldered  and  unsalable  salt  cod  was 
sent  them  and  paid  for  by  the  King  at  exorbitant  prices. 
It  was  but  one  of  the  many  heartless  outrages  practised 
by  Canadian  officials  on  this  unhappy  people.”22 

The  record  of  the  dealings  of  this  town  with  the  Aca- 
dians has  been  given  in  full  in  this  chapter.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  our  people  were  at  war  with  France  and 
that  through  their  treachery  our  men  had  been  killed  or 
carried  into  a captivity  sometimes  worse  than  death,  the 
treatment  given  them  during  their  eleven  years  stay  here 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  accorded  them  by  those 
of  their  own  nationality  and  religion. 

The  general  impression  regarding  the  removal  of  the 
Acadians  has  been  formed  from  the  reading  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  especially  from  the  poem  Evangeline.  Mr. 
Erving  Winslow,  a relative  of  Col.  John  Winslow,  in  a 
paper  entitled  Acadia  in  History  and  Poetry , which  he 
read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  says,  “And  now  we 
come  to  consider  a few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  historians  task  is  confounded  by  the  liberties 
taken  with  facts,  incidentally  involving  personal  injustice, 
in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poem  of  Evangeline.” 

“The  real  responsibility  for  their  deportation  lies  upon 
the  French  king  and  his  agents,  who  continually  goaded 
them  on  to  disloyalty.”23 

Sir  Adams  C.  Archibald,  in  a paper  on  The  Expulsion 
of  the  Acadians , says, 

Instead,  therefore,  of  imputing  the  calamity  which  befell 
these  people,  to  the  cruelty  of  the  English  authorities,  we 
ought  rather  to  charge  it  on  the  men  who  rendered  it  inevit- 
able. The  true  authors  of  the  tragic  event,  were  the  French 
Governors  at  Quebec  and  Louisburg,  and  their  agents,  lay 

21  Francis  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

22  Memoires  sur  le  Canada , 1759-60. 

23  James  Tmslow  Adams,  Revolutionary  New  England , 

225. 
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and  clerical,  in  the  Province.  They  created  the  necessity, 
the  British  only  met  it.  They  played  with  cruel  skill  on 
the  ignorance,  credulity  and  superstition,  as  well  as  on  the 
generous  affections,  of  the  poor  Acadians,  and  if  that  fol- 
lowed, which  could  not  but  follow,  under  such  circumstances, 
surely  they  ought  to  bear  the  blame  whose  intrigues  and  in- 
stigations brought  about  a natural  and  inevitable  result.  The 
Acadians  may  therefore  say  with  truth,  that  if  they  suffered 
calamity  beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  they  owe  it  to 
men  of  their  own  race  and  creed — pretended  friends,  but  real 
enemies.24 

In  a letter  to  The  New  York  Nation , November  6,  1884, 
Parkman  quotes  another  writer  who  had  asserted  that, 

Most  people  when  they  desire  to  know  the  true  history  of 
Acadia  will  be  content  to  read  Longfellow.  If  so  they  will 
not  find  what  they  seek,  but  in  its  place,  a graceful  and  touch- 
ing poem  and  a charming  ideal  picture  ....  The  history  of 
events  is  not  always  the  history  of  humanity,  but  the  history 
of  humanity,  to  be  good  for  anything,  must  rest,  not  on  imag- 
ination, but  the  truth. 

New  England  Humanitarianism,  melting  into  sentimental- 
ity at  a tale  of  woe,  has  been  unjust  to  its  own.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  cruel  measures  of  wholesale 
expatriation,  it  was  not  put  into  execution  till  every  resource 
of  patience  and  persuasion  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
agents  of  the  French  Court,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical, 
had  made  some  act  of  force  a necessity.  We  have  seen  by 
what  vile  practices  they  produced  in  Acadia  a state  of  things 
intolerable,  and  impossible  of  continuance.  They  conjured 
up  the  tempest;  and  when  it  burst  on  the  heads  of  the  un- 
happy people,  they  gave  no  help.  The  Government  of  Louis 
XV,  began  with  making  the  Acadians  their  tools,  and  ended 
with  making  them  its  victims.25 

During  the  summer  of  1947,  the  writer  had  a very  in- 
teresting correspondence  with  a lady  living  in  Montreal, 
P.  Q.  Canada,  Mile.  Claudine  Dulong.  Mile.  Dulong, 
a descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Basile  Leblanc 
one  of  the  Acadians  mentioned  above,  wrote  for  informa- 
tion, if  any  was  to  be  found,  of  Basile  Leblanc  and  his; 

24  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  Publications,  Vol.  V. 

25  Francis  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
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wife  Anne  Richard,  also  of  the  second  marriage  of  Basile 
to  Marie  Landry.  By  this  second  marriage  there  was  a 
daughter,  Marie,  horn  in  1766,  who  married  “Rene 
Dulong  1789  at  L?  Assumption”  from  whom  Mile. 
Dulong  is  descended. 

We  sent  her  a certified  copy  of  the  death  of  Anne 
(Richard)  Leblanc  in  1756,  but  could  give  no  information 
regarding  the  second  marriage  of  Basile.  We  wrote  her 
that  there  were  two  families  by  the  name  of  Landry  who 
came  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Ipswich,  and  with  them 
a girl  named  Marie;  that  there  was  a priest  among  the 
Ipswich  Acadians  and  suggested  that  he  may  have  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony.  Mile.  Dulong  thought 
this  was  not  the  Marie,  as  according  to  her  records  Marie 
was  a widow  Chariot,  when  she  married  Basile. 

She  sent  a copy  from  the  Archives  Publique  Du  Canada 
of  the  marriage  certificate  of  Basile  and  Anne.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  his  name  appears  on  the  Rowley  Records 
as  Bazeleel,  Bazeel  and  Buzzel  and  on  the  document  com- 
mitting the  Acadians  to  Rowley  as  Bezeleel.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mile.  Dulong  for  giving  his  correct  name  and 
also  that  of  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife,  who  sleeps  in 
the  old  cemetery  here. 

How  strange  that  after  a lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries 
a descendant  of  one  of  the  expatriated  Acadians  who  lived 
in  this  town  nearly  twelve  years  should  write  for  informa- 
tion about  her  ancestors.  The  writer  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a little  information  about  one  family  who 
suffered,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  the 
cruelties  of  war,  and  also  to  know  that  there  is  at  present 
living  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Canada  a descendant 
of  Basile  Leblanc. 
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Jacob,  331. 

John,  86. 

John  B.,  89,  331. 
Jonathan,  332. 
Josiah,  332. 

Mary,  331. 
Prudence,  332. 
Samuel,  331. 
Samuel  A.,  332. 
Swift,  George  B., 
333. 

Nathaniel,  332, 

333. 

Sarah,  332,  333. 
Swinnerton,  Eliza- 
beth, 333. 
Hannah,  333. 

Job,  333. 

John,  333. 

Switzer,  Dr.  , 83. 

Sydney  Gazette,  301. 
Symmes.  Anna  G., 
333. 

Joshua  G.,  78,  333. 
Mary  E.,  78,  333. 
Theodore,  333. 
William,  333. 
Symonds,  Charlotte, 
31. 

Taft,  , 44. 

Mrs. , 40. 

Tainter,  Dorothy, 
341. 

Talbot,  Talbut,  Mrs. 

, 55. 

C.  P.,  44. 

Edward,  43. 
Fanny,  43. 

Julian,  43,  55. 
Thomas,  44. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  43. 
Talbot  Olyphant  & 
Co.,  322- 

Tappan,  Toppan, 
Abigail,  178. 


Tappan,  Abraham,. 

336. 

Ann,  174,  335. 
Anne,  343. 
Bezaleel,  335,  336, 

337. 

Charles,  35. 
Christopher,  186, 
335-337. 

David,  333. 
Edmund,  336,  337. 
Edward,  30,  49. 
Elizabeth,  336. 
Enoch  S.,  333. 
Eunice,  186. 

Mrs.  Green,  59. 
Hannah,  286. 

Jane,  336. 

Joshua,  343. 
Margaret,  343. 
Mary,  188,  333. 
Peter,  186,  336. 
Sarah,  176,  186, 

335. 

Sarah  A.,  336. 
Sarah  B.,  336. 
Sarah  W.,  336. 
Susanna,  336. 
Tarbell,  Cornelius, 
178. 

Elizabeth,  178. 
Tardy,  Augustus,  33. 
Tay,  Lucy  F.,  185. 

Taylor,  , 315- 

317,  321,  322. 

Mrs.  , 58. 

0.  A.,  42. 

Mrs.  O.  A.,  42. 
Temple,  Sir  Thomas, 
96. 

Tennant,  Gilbert, 
239. 

Tenney,  Anna,  334. 
Daniel,  334. 
Elizabeth,  334. 
Jane,  334. 

John,  334. 
Nathaniel,  334. 
Paul,  334. 

Philip,  334. 
Samuel,  334. 
Sarah,  334. 

Sarah  M.,  334. 
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Terry,  , 124, 127. 

Elizabeth,  15. 
Grace  B.,  93. 
Harriet  S.,  91. 

Seth  H.,  93. 

Seth  S.,  93. 
Tesling,  A.  J.,  63. 
Tewksbury,  Tux- 
bry,  Tuxbury, 
Tuxebeary,  Dr. 

, 44,  54. 

Mrs.  , 54. 

Daniel,  256,  358, 

362. 

George,  44. 

H.,  41. 

Harriet  W.,  335. 
Isaac,  335. 

John,  256,  358, 

362. 

Sabra  T.,  335. 
Susanna,  335. 
Thacher,  Thatcher, 

, 231. 

James,  78. 
Thomas,  242,  243, 
245. 

Thomas,  , 23. 

John,  82. 

Thomas,  291. 
Thompson,  Thomson, 
Tompson,  Mrs. 

, 32. 

Ann,  335. 

Edward,  325,  335. 
Elizabeth  T.,  173. 
George,  24. 

Mary,  173. 

Mercy,  338. 

Robert  L.,  194. 
Sarah,  335. 
William,  271,  272. 
William  H.,  32, 

173. 

Thorndike,  Larkin, 
335. 

Ruth,  299. 

Sarah,  335. 

Sarah  W.  S.,  335. 
William  H.,  335. 
Thurston,  Eunice, 
80. 

Hannah,  337. 
James,  185. 
Mehitable,  189. 
Ticknor,  , 69. 


Ticknor,  Caroline, 
167. 

W.  D.,  164,  165. 
Tilden,  C.  L.,  45. 
Evelina,  320. 
Evelina  E.  B.,  202. 
Tilton,  Enoch,  47. 
Titcomb,  Albert,  48. 
Ann,  286. 

I.  M.,  35. 

Mrs.  J.  M.,  36. 
Martha,  291. 
Prudence,  291. 
Sarah,  291. 
Thomas,  45. 

Todd,  Ann  T.,  335. 
Elizabeth,  335. 
Francis,  291. 

Mrs.  Francis,  34. 
John,  335. 
Jonathan,  379. 
Joseph,  335. 

W.  B.,  37,  48. 

Mrs.  W.  B.,  37. 
Mrs.  Walter,  35. 
William  C.,  22,  23. 

Tolman,  , 52. 

Tompson,  see  Thomp- 
son. 

Toppan,  see  Tappan. 

Torrey,  Dr.  , 80. 

Augustus,  337. 
Deborah  C.,  337. 
Hannah,  337. 

Jane  H.,  231. 
Joseph,  258,  337. 
Mary,  337. 

Philip,  230. 

Samuel,  230-233, 
241-243,  245. 
William,  231,  241, 
242. 

Torsey,  Tosery,  Jo- 
seph, 256,  262, 

264,  276,  358, 

362. 

Towle,  Betty,  337. 
Nancy,  337. 

Philip,  337. 

Sarah,  337. 

Towne,  Anna,  182. 

Townsend,  , 210, 

308. 

Eliza  B.,  335. 
William  H.,  215, 

222, 


Toynbee,  Arnold,  237. 

Tracey,  Tracy,  , 

153. 

Hannah,  79. 

Mrs.  Th.,  46. 

Trask,  Mrs.  A.  H.,42. 
Treadwell,  Dorothy, 
338. 

John  D.,  338. 

John  G.,  338. 
Mehitable,  338. 

Trumbull,  , 3. 

Benjamin,  139. 
Tucker,  Barnard, 
338. 

Ichabod,  181. 

John,  338. 

Lucy,  338. 

Maria.  181. 

Sarah,  338. 

Sarah  M.,  203. 
Tufts,  Abigail,  278. 
Nathan,  38. 

Mercy,  174. 

Turner,  Edward  A., 
338. 

Edward  K.,  338. 
John,  338. 

Judith,  338. 

Mary,  338. 
William,  338. 
Tuthill,  George  A., 
33. 

Tuttle,  C.  W.,  24. 

Joanna,  339. 
Tuxbry,  see  Tewks- 
bury. 

Tuxbury,  see  Tewks- 
bury. 

Tuxebeary,  see 

Tewksbury. 
Twain,  Mark,  66. 

Twiss,  , 51. 

Twitchell,  Dr.  , 

343. 

Tyler,  Jonathan,  54, 
57. 

Mrs.  Jonathan,  58. 
Sarah,  282. 

Silas,  40. 

Mrs.  Silas,  40. 
Tyng,  Charles,  46. 
Mrs.  Charles,  31. 
D.  A.,  30. 

J.,  30. 
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Uhler,  , 48. 

Underwood,  Eliza, 
338. 

Jonas,  338. 

Sarah,  338. 

Updike,  Daniel  B., 
294. 

Upham,  C.  W.,  200. 

Upton,  Mary,  2. 

Van  Ness,  , 114. 

Vandyke,  , 30. 

Varnum,  Susanna, 
190. 

Vessels : 

Akbar  (ship),  323. 

Alex  Baring 

(ship),  311. 

Anbas  (ship),  313. 

Apthorpe  (ship), 
304,  305. 

Asia  (ship),  310, 
313. 

Augustus  ( ship  ) , 
298,  302,  303. 

Australia  ( ship  ) , 
301. 

Black  Warrior 

(ship),  298,299- 
303. 

British  Queen 
(ship),  313. 

Cambridge  (ship), 
311. 

Chalcedony 
(ship),  302. 

Charles  Doggett 
(ship),  298,302. 

Charles  Grant 
(ship),  309,312. 

Chesapeake 

(ship),  310,  311. 

Coral  (ship),  88. 

Delhi  (ship),  310, 

325, 

Draco  (ship),  298. 

Eben  Preble 

(ship),  311,324- 

326. 

Emma  (ship),  317. 

Florida  (ship), 
317. 

Gambia  (ship), 
303. 


Vessels : 

Gilpin  (brig),  312. 

Grotius  (ship), 
298,  300,  303. 

Hamilton  ( ship  ) , 
324. 

Herald  (ship), 
316. 

Huntress  ( ship ) , 
321. 

Island  Queen 

(ship),  327. 

John  N.  Gosclen 
(ship),  313. 

J oseph  Peabody 
(brig),  315,318. 

Lehigh  (ship), 
308,  309. 

Lema  (ship),  321. 

Levant  ( ship ) , 3 0 6 . 

Lint  in  (ship),  310. 

London  (ship), 
303,  310,  313. 

Lotos  (ship),  310. 

Lowell  (ship),  317. 

McKim,  Ann 

(ship),  310,  312. 

Morea  (ship),  304- 
306. 

Morrison  ( ship  ) , 

315,  317,  321. 

Narragansett 
(ship),  317,  318, 
321,  324-328. 

N avigator  ( ship ) , 
305,  309. 

Nereus  (ship), 
298,  300,  303. 

Niantic  (ship), 
313. 

Oscar  (ship),  312. 

President  (steam- 
er), 320. 

Samarang  (ship), 
310. 

Shepherdess 

(ship),  298,  303. 

Tartar  (barque), 
299. 

Trenton  (ship), 
306,  309. 

Tybee  (ship),  295- 
303. 

V alpar aiso  ( ship  ) , 
310,  312. 


Venice  (ship),  310. 
Victoria  (ship), 

303. 

Volage  (ship), 

307. 

Wilhelm  Ludwig 
(ship),  309. 
Zenobia  (ship), 
308-310. 

Vose,  Frank,  34. 

Joseph,  182. 

Sarah,  182. 

Wade,  Col.  , 341. 

Wadsworth,  Orange, 
182. 

Waight,  see  Waite. 

Wainwright,  Eliza- 
beth, 347. 

Hannah,  347. 

Waite,  Waight, 

Weight,  Elias, 
257,  259,260,262, 
264,  269,  274,  275, 
349,  351,359,  361. 

Wakeman,  Samuel, 
243. 

Waldron,  George, 
343. 

Mary,  343. 

Walk,  Joshua,  265, 
268. 

Walker,  , 54. 

Mrs.  , 54. 

Benjamin,  55. 

Mrs.  Benjamin,  55. 

Jonathan,  19. 

Wall,  Walls,  Joshua, 
274,  275,360,366. 

Wallace,  Wallis, 
Capt.  , 303. 

Samuel,  338,  339, 
347. 

Sarah,  285,  339. 

Wallingford,  Abi- 
gail, 84. 

Walls,  see  Wall. 

Walton,  Mrs.  , 

52. 

George,  33. 

Ward,  Gen.  , 357. 

Frederick  T.,  193, 
199,  200. 

G.  W.,  43. 
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Ward,  Hannah,  183. 
J.,  266. 

John,  339. 

Mrs.  John  C.,  34. 
Joshua,  177. 
Lucretia,  183. 
Mary  H.,  177. 
Miles,  183. 
Nathaniel,  339. 

S.  L.,  48. 

Sarah,  179. 
Susanna,  177. 
Ward  well,  Bethia, 

339. 

Daniel,  339. 

Sarah,  339. 
Solomon,  339. 

Warren,  , 51-53. 

Gen.  , 292. 

Isaac,  333. 

John  C.,  84. 

Mary  B.,  333. 
Pelham,  49. 

Sallay,  333. 

Washington,  , 

146. 

Gen.  , 77. 

George,  48,  255. 
Waterhouse,  Dr.  — , 
177. 

Benjamin,  79. 
Waterman,  Jeded- 
iah,  271. 

Watson,  Mrs.  , 

38,  47. 

Adel,  50. 

B.  F.,  47. 

E.  F.,  38,  57. 

Edith,  50. 

Eliza,  85. 

Frances,  85. 
George,  85. 
Henrietta,  85. 

J.  H.,  50,  54. 

John,  256. 

Mrs.  John  H.,  46. 
Sarah,  339. 

Waugh,  John,  45. 
Weaver,  B.  H.,  40. 
Webb,  Sarah,  97, 
202. 

Stephen,  97. 
Stephen  P.,  97,  202. 
Webster,  , 38, 

39. 


Webster,  Prof. ,24. 

Ann,  340. 

Anne,  75. 

Daniel,  29,  37,41- 
44,  47-49,  61. 
Elizabeth  K.,  339. 
Hannah,  75,  97. 

J.  C.,  32. 

John,  339. 
Jonathan,  75. 
Josiah,  339. 

Luke,  182. 

Nannie,  75. 
Nicholas,  339,  340. 
Sarah,  182. 
William,  44. 

Mrs.  William,  44. 

Weed,  , 349. 

Charles,  256,  258- 
260,  264,268,270, 
275,  349,  351,  353, 
355,  359,  361,362. 
David,  256,  359, 

362. 

Ephraim,  256, 359, 
362,  364. 

Isaac,  364. 

John,  257,258,260, 
264,  265,268,269, 
274,  275,351,356, 
360,  361. 

Joshua,  274. 
Weight,  see  Waite. 
Weld,  Anna,  340. 
Bethia,  340. 
Daniel,  340. 

Ezra,  340. 

Joseph,  340. 

Wellman,  , 51. 

Mrs.  E.  S.,  47. 
George  H.,  55. 
Wells,  Dorothy,  256. 
John,  256,  275. 
Joseph,  256-258, 

260,  262,264,268, 
274,  340,349,351, 

360,  365. 

Joshua,  259,  260, 

262,  264,349,351, 

361. 

Wendell,  , 31. 

Wentworth,  , 90, 

169. 

Mrs.  , 43. 

Daniel,  76. 


Wentworth,  Fred,  44. 
Molly,  76. 

T.,  42. 

Tappan,  59,  60. 
Wertenbaker,  T.  J., 
230. 

Thomas  J.,  131, 

193. 

West,  Capt.  , 33, 

204,  226. 

George,  303. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  H.,  27. 

Weyth,  , 264. 

Wheatland,  Henry, 
342. 

Martha,  342. 
Richard,  342. 

Wheaton,  Mrs.  , 

50. 

Wheeler,  David,  341. 
H.  I.,  22,  23. 

John,  48. 

Joseph,  341. 
Martha,  341. 

Mary,  343. 

Rebecca,  179. 
Sarah,  341. 
Wheelwright,  Han- 
nah, 187. 

John,  136. 

Whicher,  Whitcher, 
Isaac,  259,  274, 
276,  349,  352. 

Whipple,  Mrs.  , 

32. 

Ann  E.,  341. 
Clarissa,  341. 
Edward,  341. 
George  S.,  341. 
Mary,  82. 

O.  M.,  38. 

White,  , 142, 147. 

Mrs.  A.  H.,  31. 
Abigail,  280. 

Anna,  285. 

Betsy,  81. 

Charles,  49. 
Elizabeth,  80. 
John,  137,138,280, 
353. 

Joseph,  43. 

Joseph  H.,  342. 
Margaret,  171. 
Samuel,  285. 
Sarah,  280,  285. 
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White,  Mrs.  W.  H.,63. 

Whitefield,  George, 
237-241. 

Whitiker,  see  Whit- 
tiker. 

Whiting,  Ann,  191. 

Leonard,  191. 

Phineas,  36. 

Whitney,  Andrew, 
357. 

Daniel,  341. 

Dorothy,  341. 

Elisha,  341. 

Eunice,  341. 

James  E.,  20,  27. 

Whitten,  William 
T.,  55. 

Mrs.  William  T., 
55. 

Whittier,  Abiah,  182. 

Isaac,  260,  261, 

265,  274,  351,353, 
356,  360,  365,  366. 
Mrs.  J.  G.,  48. 

John  G.,  15,  21,  24, 
25,  28,  335,336. 

Whittiker,  Whiti- 
ker, Isaac,  257, 
262,  264,  358. 

Whittingham,  Mar- 
tha, 284. 

"Whittle,  Mrs.  , 

44. 

William,  44. 

"Whittredge,  Sarah 
W.,  181. 

Thomas,  181. 

Wier,  Mrs.  , 52. 

Wiggin,  Louis,  57. 

W.  H.,  62. 

Wightman,  , 121. 

Wigglesworth,  Dan- 
iel, 342. 

Martha,  341,  343. 

Mary  W.,  343. 

Wilcom,  Nicholas, 
362. 

Wilcox,  Lucy,  286. 

Wild,  Wilds,  Wildes, 
Abigail,  340. 

Barbara,  340. 

Edward,  340. 

Elias,  340. 

Esther,  291. 

Mary  H.  G.,  340. 


Wild,  Moses,  291. 

S.  S.,  42,  48,  59. 
Wilder,  Mrs.  C.  H., 
46. 

Charles  H.,  45. 

H.  H.,  55. 

Wildes,  see  Wild. 

Willard,  , 377. 

Josiah,  236,  245. 
Willet,  Willett,  Mrs. 

, .37. 

Benjamin,  341. 
Elizabeth,  341,348. 
Joseph,  341. 
Martha,  341. 

Williams,  , 218. 

Mrs.  Charles,  56. 
Ebenzer,  350. 
Elizabeth,  88,  89. 
G.  W.  A.,  35. 
George,  89. 

Henry,  43. 

J.  Q.  A.,  62. 

James  H.,  299,  300. 
Lydia,  89. 

Roger,  140,  141, 

143. 

Samuel,  82. 
Williamson,  Mrs. 
, 35. 

Willis,  Elizabeth, 
284. 

Mary,  177. 
Willoughby,  Mary, 
336. 

Wills,  , 30,  49. 

Charles,  42. 

Mrs.  Charles,  42. 
Emily,  49. 

George,  42,  49. 
Mrs.  George,  49. 
John,  31. 

Joshua,  257. 

Rufus,  49. 

Rufus  A.,  49. 

Wilson,  , 95. 

Capt.  , 272. 

Eliza,  83. 

Nicholas,  361. 
Winchester,  Eliza- 
beth, 183. 

Jacob  B.,  183. 
Maria,  183. 

Wines,  Mima,  286. 


Wingate,  Elizabeth, 
177. 

Joshua,  177,  336. 
Mary,  177,  336. 
Pain,  362,  363. 
Paine,  255. 

Sarah,  336. 
Winslow,  Edward, 
236,  369. 

Erving,  386. 

John,  369,  371. 
Josiah,  243. 

Winter,  Benjamin, 
383. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  , 

229,  241. 

John,  135,  136,  138, 
140-142, 

William,  283. 

Wise,  , 46. 

Mrs.  , 46. 

Abigail,  341. 

Annie  Rubamah, 
284. 

Elizabeth,  285. 
George,  46. 
Hannah,  284. 

John,  341. 

Joseph,  341. 

Mary,  284. 

Sarah,  341. 
Wiswall,  Ichabod, 

243. 

Witham,  Abigail, 

341. 

Daniel,  341. 

Lydia  S.,  341. 
Thomas,  341. 
Withering,  William, 
78. 

Withington,  Leon- 
ard, 59,  79. 
Woart,  R.  W.,  35. 

William,  32. 
Wolson,  John,  362. 

Wood,  Gen. ,122. 

D.,  32. 

Daniel,  343. 

David,  22,  23,  343. 
George,  24. 
Hannah,  186. 

Mrs.  Horatio,  34, 
35. 

John,  34,  262. 

Mrs.  John,  35. 
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Wood,  John  H.,  35. 

Mary,  343. 

Rebecca,  282. 

Robert,  54. 

Samuel,  42. 

Mrs.  Samuel  T., 
42. 

Sarah,  343. 

Woodberry,  see 

Woodbury. 

Woodbridge,  Col. 

, 272,  273, 

350. 

Woodbury,  Wood- 
berry,  Anna, 
331. 

D.,  302. 

Elizabeth,  344. 

George  E.,  167. 

Hannah,  343. 

Israel,  343. 

James,  344. 

Levi,  55. 

Lucy  H.,  343. 

Mary,  81. 

Ruth,  290. 


Woodbury,  Samuel, 
343. 

Woodman,  Apphia, 
83. 

Jane,  185. 

Joseph,  83. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  — , 
54. 

C.,  23. 

Woodwell,  Gideon, 
247. 

John,  15. 

Roland  H.,  15. 
Worcester  J.  Fox, 
91. 

Worth,  Abigail,  283. 
Worthen,  William, 

38. 

Wright,  , 40. 

Dr.  , 38. 

Mrs.  , 29,  37, 

50. 

A.,  39. 

Alexander,  38. 

Mrs.  Alexander, 

39. 


Wright,  Benjamin, 
133. 

Elizabeth  L.  B.,  17. 
Ellen  Mary,  38. 

F.  M.,  57. 

G.  W.,  38. 

George,  58. 
Hapgood,  37,  55. 
Henry  C.,  17. 

Mrs.  John,  38. 

Mrs.  M.  A.,  38. 

N.  M.,  42. 

Mrs.  N.  M.,  43. 
Otis,  50. 

Wyman,  , 59. 

Dr.  , 48. 

Mrs.  , 48. 

Margaret,  343. 
Mary,  343. 

Samuel  W.,  343. 
William,  343. 

Yardley,  Oliver,  345. 
Young,  Alexander, 
139. 

Jacob  H.,  19. 
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